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CHAPTER I 

A XEW IDEA OP GHTJKCH WOR,SHIP 

^viiK-hCia.i,tj,asp,ovid;a ;^^^^ tf>o many ai* 
rameiit of iiu. hU r.hnr-;.i the Sae- 

k^rtif,;;"®; «.c 3i™ 

"!’!il!ijt.f (,f |j|i ci„.i^,j ‘y ^'Oatfprfiil, tlic niast 

;■«* -'"ly .he inclh£, ''“ r'ir'”.f’ ” 

but the eatii-e eongregktion . it 

for the heJpino- of ever ^ f intended 
mul in life 

neighboru-ltood surroundhuh the oh 

celebrated. ® cliurcdi m which it is 

IsraeKtcrS ohk 'nn,'‘f '''iHrai asked the 

Wha. is this Lhari« ,S'‘ ■" '■'■ 

aueht ,„ he eh,e H,* ^ 

hgentfy; hut in order to do «« intel- 

forgotten; we must abstrt generally 

*™ any limited rseMAt j'J'''® 

realn-e that oin- religion i<, of /Jew,- n-e imnst 

enable ns to do loyial and frS 

Lord and Ufaster. uuittnl service to our 

- ft must be remembered that +rn« v • 
always an objective side- if ire ’’chgion has 

wcle, It acts not “only from with- 
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in by stimulating the hearts and minds of its 
votaries, but also from without by arranging that 
.uplifting and refining influences shall play con- 
stantly upon all their vehicles; nor does it confine 
its efforts to its own adherents, but also seeks 
through them to influence the ignorant and heedless 
world around. The temple or church is meant to 
be not only a place of worship, but also a centre of 
magimtic radiation through which spiritual force can 
be poured out up<m"a whole distriHT 

It is necessary that such radiation should be done 
as economically as possible. The curious unscientific 
idea of miracles which has obtained among Christians 
for centuries has had a paralysing effect upon 
ecclesiastical thought, and has prevented intelligent 
comprehension of the methods adopted by Christ in 
providing for His Church. We should realize that 
siich provision is made through the action of inter- 
mediate Powers, whose resources are by no means 
infinite, however stupendous they may be in eompari- 
son with ours. It is consequently the actual duty of 
such Powers to economize that force, and therefore 
to do what They are appointed to do in the easiest 
possible manner. For example, in this outpouring of 
spiritual force, it would be distinctly wasteful to 
pour it down indiscriminately everywhere like rain, 
because that would require the effort of its materiali- 
zation to a lower level at thousands of places at once. 
It is obviously far more practical to establish at 
certain points definite magnetic centres, where the 
machinery of such materialization may be per- 
manently arranged, so that when force is poured out 
from above it can be at once distributed without un- 
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A New Idea of CJmreh Worship^ 

moessaxj waste in the erection of teinporaiy 
machinery. 

The plan adopted by the Christ with regard to ^ 
this religion is that a special compartment of the 
great reservoir of spiritual force is set apart for its 
use, and that a certain order of officials is empovrered, 
by the use of appointed ceremonies, words and signs 
of power, to draw" upon it for the benefit of man- 
kind. The scheme chosen for passing on this power 
is the Saeranient of Ordination, wdiieh will be ex- 
plained in a later chapter. Any one to whom the 
whole idea of a reservoir of spiritual force is quite 
new, is referred to the account there given. 

Through the ceremony of the Eucharist, each time i 
it is celebrated, there passes forth into the world a 
wave of peace and strength, the effect of which can 
hardly be overrated, and w"e can scarcely be in error 
in regarding this as the primar^^ object of the ser- 
vice, for it is achieved at every celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, w^hether it be High or Low, whether 
the priest be alone in his private oratory or minister- 
ing to a vast congregation in some magnifieent 
cathedral. 

This idea is confirmed by the fact that when we 
thus meet together in the church w^e say that we 
have come to join in divine service. I believe that 
many people when they employ that phrase think 
that the service meant is the ascription of praise and 
Trorship to God; but it is hardly correct to describe 
that as service. It is very meet, right, and our 
boimden duty that we should offer praise, humble 
worship and thanksgiving to the iitmof^ of our power 
to the gre^t Lord of all. It is a most excellent thing 


I 
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for us and a great benefit to our evolution; vet it 
would be unworthy and even blasphemous ’to' sup- 
. pose that an Infinite Being can derive any gratifi- 
cation from mere adulation; but when 'wo meet 
together in order to build a lliuagln-ronii or 
eueharistie edifice (as will later be deseribed i, 
through which His power ('uit more easily he out- 
poured, we see at once the approlJriu1ene'^s uf ihe 
word ‘service,'’ for we realize that we are iilerallv 
Ottering ourselves as volunteers in His great armv. 
and that in however humble a capacity, at Imwever 
infinite a distance, we are actually heco/uiug IVllow- 
workers together with Him-surely the Int-iiesi 
honour and the greatest privilege that can ever fall 
to the lot of man. It is significant that the literal 
meaning of the wmrd “liturgy” is public work, the 
latter part of the word having precisely the same 
derivation as energy/^ 

(- Another object is the effect produced upon those 
who are present at the service, and a third is the 
still greater result obtained in the ease of those ii*ho 
partake of the Holy Sacrament; but about these f 

shall write later We have also to hear in mind its 

of the descent of the Second Person of the 

sacrifice of the 

Christ in taking a body and living a painfulh- re- 
strieted physical life in order to s^t before u in a 
new form the good news of the Ancient ' Wisdom 

he ntol of the Eucharist they could trace -m 

ot 

j. am not m any way concerned to 
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(lefiy fh^* triifli of or o' 

!iiizf‘ llirir iriiportaijop. }nii J wbh to r: 
aspcni f,rf tJio ^‘OfoTiioiiy as <in opporfutoi 
IIS-.- an opi'forttiiiity of work tor i 
Wi trill ; lo eonsirlrr arfiial rrlVot n 
pianos; and to iIiwHIjo sojtitdliini^ of fla 
ky nimm of wliirli llie efl>rf is prodar 

1! fliiH HHH*!ianisfM is rloarly inidrrsrooi 
inoiiilirrs, they iril! find tiait Ikoy ran ^ 
eflifi;ail!y ro-opmilo with f!io oicriiy in 
fully fieaiitifiil piiao* nf iinsoIfls!i ^vork, 
only ^^re.itly arlvamdiu* tkeir own ovohifi^ 
ciiHtiiietly anieliomfin^ the nwnUil and t 
sphere of the eity in whieh ther life. 
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eoneeivaHe the intimacy of the relation between the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity and the wor- 
• shippers, and also to commemorate His eternal 
Sacrifice (for He is ‘^the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world that which is eaten and drunk 
is called mystically His very Body and Blood. Per- 
haps to onr taste in the pi^esent day some other 
expression might seem more attractive, but it would 
be ungrateful for the Christian to cavil at the sym- 
bolism adopted, when he is receiving so great a 
benefit. 

p The devotion of the Church has always centred 
principally round the offering of the Eucharist as 
an act of the highest and purest adoration possible, 
and consequently the most exalted efforts of its 
greatest musical composers have been in connection 
with this service also. Here we may see one more 
example of the wisdom with which the arrangements 
were originally made, and of the crass iiieptitude of 
those who have so blunderingly endeavoured to 
improve them. 

:] Each of the great services of the Church (and 
more especially the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist) was originally designed to build up a 
mighty ordered form, expressing and surroiinding a 
central idea — a form which would facilitate and 
direct the radiation of the influence upon the entire 
village which was grouped round the church.' The 
idea of the service may be said to be a double one: 
to receive and. distribute the great outpouring of 
spiritual force, and to gather np the devotion of the 
people, and offer it before the throne of God, 
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■-'In the case of the Bucharistj as celebrated by the 
Eomaii or the Greek Church, the different parts of 
the sendee are grouped round the central act of eon- , * 
secration distinctly with a view to the symmetry of , 
the great form produced, as well as to .their direct ' 
effect upo,ii the. worshippers. . The alterations made 
in, the English Prayer .Book in 1552 'were evidentlv 
the work of people who were ignorant of .this sid© 
of the question^ for they altogether disturbed that 
symnietry — ^wliich is one reason why it is an emin- 
ently desirable thing for the Church of England 
that it should as speedily as possible so arrange its 
affairs as to obtain permission to use as an alterna- 
tive the Mass of King Edward VI., according to the 
Prayer Book of 1549. That is by no means a per- 
fect service, but it is at least better than the later 
revision, which is in many ways lamentably defec- 
tive, for it neither provides adequate material for its 
eueharistic form, nor prays for an Angel to utilize 
such matter as it does supply. Its compilers seem 
to have constructed the service solely for the benefit 
of those present at it, and to have missed alto- 
gether the enormously wdder unselfish intention 
which was so clearty in the mind of the Pounder, 

■ One of the tnost important effects of the Church ser- 
vice, both upon the immediate congregation aiurnpon 
the surrounding district, has alwmys been the erea- 
tio7i of these beautiful and devotional thought-forms, 
through which the downpoiming of life and strength 
from higher worlds can more readily take effect. 
These are better made and their effieieney enhanced 
when a considerable portion of those who take part 
in the setvice do so with intelligent comprehension, 
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.yet,, even when the devotion is ignorant the resn.lt 
is still beautiful and uplifting. 

Many of the sects which unhappily broke away 
from the Church entirely lost sight of this 'inner 
and more important side of public worship. The 
idea of the service offered to God almost disappeared, 
and its place was largely taken by the fanatical 
preaching of narrow theological dogmas which were 
always unimportant and frequently ridiculous. 
Eeaders^have sometimes expressed surprise that those 
who write from the standpoint of the inner vision 
should j eem so decidedly to favour the 
, ChrirchTratETeP tiianTt^ose'^ 

more Iib^ ^ir'"'^^^ 

reason is shown precisely in this consideration of the 
inner side of things on which we are now engaged. 

^ The student of that higher side of life which is as 
yet hidden from most of us recognizes most fully 
the value of the effort which made liberty of con- 
science and of thought possible; yet he cannot but 
see that those who cast aside the splendid old forms 
and services of the Church lost in that very act 
almost the whole of one most important side of their 
religion, and made of it essentially a selfish and 
limited thing— a question chiefly of “personal salva- 
tion ^ for the individual, instead of the grateful 
offering of worship to God, which is in itself the 
never-failing channel through which the divine love 
IS poured forth upon all. 

. . The attainment of mental freedom was a neces- 
sary step in the process of human evolution; the 
emmsy and brutal manner in which it was^ obtai.iied. 
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and, the. foolisliness of the excesses into which gross 
ignorance led its, championSj are responsible for 
many of the deplorable results which we see at the 
present day. The same savagej' senseless ■■ lust for 
wanton destruction that moved CromwelFs , brutal 
soldiers to break priceless statues and irreplaceable 
stained glass has .also deprived the .English' ‘Chureli 
to a great extent of the valuable effect produced in 
higliei* worlds by perpetual prayers for the dead, 
and by the practically universal devotion of the com- 
mon people in the Middle Ages to the saints and 
Angels. Then the great mass of the people was reli- 
gious — even though ignorantly religious; now it is 
frankly and even boastfully irreligious. Perhaps 
this transitory stage is a necessary one, but it can 
hardly be considered in itself either beautiful or 
satisfactory. 

■ If religion means '‘a binding baek/^ we must real- 
ize that it is meant not only to bind us individually 
back to God; it is meant to bind the whole of God% 
wmrld back to Him, and we, if we be truly religious, 
must be unselfish ; we must be working together with 
Him, our Lord, for that glorious final consummation. 
We have come to think of religion too much as 
though it were only prayer and praise, or only devo- 
tion. Let us remember the proverb Laborar^^st 
orarey "which means labour is to prayF^ while we 
do not fqi’get the companion saying Bene orasse est 
hene Juibrasse — have prayed well is to have 
worked well,’’ We call our religion largely prayer 
and praise ; the religion of Ancient Egypt was called 
‘*the hidden work,” and the very same thing is still 
called by tine name of work by another mighty 



JPoms, by Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeatcr* London, 1905. 
the subject of the building of form in higher matter b? the 
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zatioB, whicli, although it does not aiuioiiiice itself 
as a religion, is labouring for the same purpose — 
is also offering its worship to Him Who is 'Wisdooi, 
Strength, and Beauty,' Just as truly and as beauti- 
fully as the Church offers hers. 

‘ So let us learn to serve with our minds as well 
as with our bodies. Let us try to understand this 
great and gloidous service which Christ gives to us 
not only for our own helping, but as a wondrous op- 
portunity, a magnificent privilege, that we may share 
His divine work of service and sanctification witli 
Him. 

: >The eucharistic thought-edifice to wdiieli I have re- 
ferred is constructed during and largely by means 
of the due performance of the ritual. This edifice 
differs somewhat from any of those figures in the 
book Thought Formsf^ though it has much in com- 
mon with the great music-forms depicted at the end 
of that work. At a Low Celebration the material 
for the building is provided by the thought and devo- 
tion of the priest, aided by that of his congregation 
(if he has any) ; but at a High Celebration the music 
and other accessories play a prominent part in its 
erection, though the celebrant's words and feelings 
are still the controlling force, and in all eases there 
is i^^rtain amount of angelic guidance and assis- 
tance. This edifice is coiistrueted of matter belong- 
ing to vaiious planes — ^mental, astral and etheric — 
and at a later stage of the service the matt^ t)f still 
higher levels is introduced, as will presently be 
explained. So^many factors enter into its manufac- 
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trated in this book is the result of the revised J.iturgy 
^ as used by the Liberal Catholic Church. Thai luadc 
by the Roman Mass is the same in general appear- 
ance, but the unfortunate expressions which so eoii- 
stantly mar its beauty have a distinctly prejudicial 
effect upon this spiritual architecture. 

As every student of history knows, in the form iu 
which it is now used by the Roman Church, the .^ia^s 
is not a coherent whole, but a congiomeratioii of 
prts taken from various earlier forms, and its wonl- 
mg is in some places trivial and quite unworthy of 
the august reality which it should express. But 
though the actuM wording has passed througii juany 
changes, the efficacy of the underlying magic has 
not been fundamentally impaired. It still acJiieves 
the collection and radiation of divine force for which 
its Founder intended it, though unquestionably a 
larger amount of invaluable love and devotion might 
also be outpoured if all the fear and helplessness 
were removed from its phrasing, all the abject ap- 
peals for “mercy,” and the requests to God to do 
for us a number of things which we ought to set to 
work and do for ourselves. An endeavour has heenfi 
made in the revised Liturgy used by the Liberal! 
Catholic Church to introduce some improvement ill 
this^peet. ’ 

-• -The service used by the Church of England is 
sadly maimed and truncated, for it is evident that 
the so-called reformers knew nothing whateVer of 
the real mtention of the grand ritual which they so 
mercilessly mutilated, and so, though the Order; af 
oi jinal a aa ar e^vaM and her priests 
have the power to draw upon the great 
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reservou: of spiritual force, the edifice which she 
builds for Its reception and distribution is seriously 
nnpertet and comparatively ill-adapted to its pur- 
not prevent the outpouring, but it 
dimmishes the amount available for radiation be- 
cause much of the force has to be expended by the 
Angel-helpers in constructing machinery which 
sliould have been prepared for them by us. 

^ Ihis thought-edifice plays in the service somewhat 
the same part as the condenser in a plant for the 
distillation of water. The steam pours out from the 
retort, and would dissipate itself in the surrounding 
air if It were not received into a flask or chamber, 
in which It can be cooled down and condensed into 
water. The chamber is necessary to contain the 
steam while it is being transmuted into a lower and 
denser form, so that it may be available for ordinary 
l^ysicid use. The object of the sacrifice of the 
Holy Eucharist is to offer an opportunity for an 
especial downpouring of divine force from the very 
highest levels, and to provide such a vehicle for that 
force as may enable those Angel-helpers to use it 
lor certain definite purposes in our physical world 
as will be e^lained later. Water spilt upon the 
ground is of little use except to irrigate that ground- 
if we want it for other uses we must provide a 
vessel to contain it. Also, a form in which th5>foree 
can be collected is needed in order that the Angel 
may see what the total amount is, and calculate how 
much ho can afford to apportion to each of the pur- 
poses to wliioli it IS to dovotod* ■ 

The olijads which we set before his in preparing 

this le^ised iorni of the Liturgy were to retsiE the 
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tiire that there m room for ivide differences in size, 
stykj (leeoratioii and colouiing, but the general plan 
h always recognizably ike same. It suggests the ^ 
,s'ha|>o oi* a basilica; indeed, it. is said that the Cliiircli 
of Santa Sophia at. Oonstantinople was erected in -6^ 
imitatimi of one of these spiritual edifices. 
(Plate J.) 

'■ The eonipleled structure is usually approximately 
square In ground plan, with a mini her of recessed 
openings or (loors on each of it^s four sides, crowned 
by a. large tH^niral dome, witli smaller domes or some- 
tiiues minarets at its corners. The uprush of force 
at the Sanctus so magnifies the dome and its atten- 
dant eiipolas that it becomes the important part of 
the edifice, and after that change the building be- 
low is rather the plinth supporting a dagoba than a 
ehiireh sunnooiited by a dome. 

" This gigantic tlioiight-form is gradually built up 
during the earlier portion of the service. The whole 
ritual is aimed at riglitly building this form, charg- 
ing it with divine foive, and then discharging it; 
and each canticle or radtation contributes its share 
to this work, in addition to the paid which it bears 
in the preparation of the hearts and minds of priest 
and people. Tke edifice swells up from below like 
a bubble wkieh is being blown. Broadly speaki*^, it 
may be said that the opening Canticle provides its 
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trated in this book is the I'esuit of the revised J.^itiH’.t'y 
as used by the Liberal Cathoiic (Jhurch. Thai luade 
by the Roman Mass is the same in generai appear- 
ance, but the unfortunate expression* whi.-li so coJi- 
slanlly mar its beauty have a disliiictly prejudieiai 
elieet upon this spiritual architeetuiv.. 

As eveiy student of history knows, in the form in 
which it is now used by the Roman Uhureii, the Mass 
is not a coherent whole, but a conglomeration of 
parts taken from various earlier forms, and its word- 
ing IS in some places trivial and quite unworthy of 
the august reality which it should express. But 
(hoiigii the actual wording has passed tlirougli many 
changes, the efficacy of the underlying magic has 
not been fundamentally impaired. It still acjiieves 
me collection and radiation of divine force for which 
Its Founder intended it, though unquestionably a 
larger amount of invaluable love and devotion might 
also be outpoured if all the fear and helplessness 
were amoved from its phrasing, all the abject ap- 
peals for “mercy,” and the requests to God to do 
for us a number of things which we ought to set to 
work and do for ourselves. An endeavour has beenh 

used by the Libera]| 
Catholic Church to iiitroduce some improvement im 
thisj»6pect. 

■ -The service used by the Church of England is 
sadly maimed and truncated, for it is evident that 
the so-called reformers knew nothing whatever of 
the real intention of the grand ritual ■Hdiieii they so 
mercilessly mutilated, and so, though the Orders of 

bre^Jadd^nd her priSts 
c j|^e have the power to draw upon the great 
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reservoir of spiritual force, the eifice which she 
builds for Its reception and distribution is seriously 

ill-adapted to its pur 
pose. _ I his does not prevent the outpouring, but it 
diminishes the amount available for radiation be- 
cause much of the force has to be expended by the 
Angel-helpers in constructing machinery which 
should have been prepared for them by us. 

This thought-edifice plays in the service somewhat 
the same part as the condenser in a plant for the 
distillation of water. The steam pours out from tlie 
ietort, _and would dissipate itself in the surrounding 
air if It were not received into a flask or chamber, 
can be cooled down and condensed into 
^ater, i^he cliamter is necessary to eontain the 
steam while it is being transmuted into a lower and 
denser form, so that it may be available for ordinary 
giysie^ use. _ The object of the sacrifice of the 
Holy Eucharist is to offer an opportunity for an 
especial downpouring of divine force from the very 
ighest levels, and to provide such a vehicle for that 
force as may enable those Angel-helpers to use it 
fr purposes in onr physical world, 

g und is of little use except to irrigate that ground- 
if we want it for other uses we must provide a 
vessel to contain it. Also, a form in which the-force 
can be collected is needed in order that the Ano-el 

calculate how 

much he can afford to apportion to each of the pur- 
poses to which it is to be devoted. 

The objwts which we set before \is in preparing 
this rei^ised form of the Liturgy were to retain the 
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Bliould,. sliow a forest of gleaming spireSj. like .Milan 
Cathedral, instead of the .flat or sagging roof which 
it often bea.rs at present,in - order that by sympathetic 
mti.iieiice its soaring lines might guide men's 
thoughts upward, ^ and, wean them away from servile 
fear to trust, adoration and 

We saw how evil had been the effect upon the 
thought-form of the revengeful, eoinininatory or 
cringing i‘>assages from the Hebrew psalms, and it 
wms especially impressed upon us that no words 
should be put into the mouth of the priest or the 
congregation which they could not really mean. 

■ ^ We have tried to carry out these ideas to the best 
of our ability, and our labour has been rewarded by 
greater symmetry in the edifice erected, and dis- 
tinctly increased adaptability to its purpose. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that the intelli- 
gent co-operation of the congregation with the priest 
is a most valuable factor in this great w^oik, for a 
grand outpouring of force and a magnificent and 
effective collective thought-form can be made by a 
gathering of men who join heartily in a service. 
There is generally considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing this result^ because the members of the average 
congregation are entirely untrained in concentration, 
and consequently the collective thought>JfQrm is 
usually a broken and chaotic mass, instead of a splen- 
did and organized whole. 

\ ''Devotion, too, wdiether individual or collective, 
varies much in quality. The devotion of the primi- 
tive savage, for example, is usually/* gJ^eatly mingled 
with fear, and the chief idea in his mind in coniiec- 
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tion TOth It IS to appease a deity wlio luiaht oiiiei 
wise prove vindictive. But Jittle better than this i 
^ much of the devotion of men who consider theiu 
selves civilized and Christian, for it is a kind o 
unholy bargain— the offering to the Boiiy of a cer 
tarn amount of devotion if lie on Uis side will ex 
end a certain amount of protection or assistance 

; Such devotion, being entirely selfish and graspin^ 
in Its nature, produces results only in the lowei 
■j pes of astral matter, and exceedingly unpleasant- 
looking results they are in many cases. The thouglit- 
foms which they create are often shaped like 
grappling-hooks, and their forces move aiwav.s in 
cl^ed curves, reacting only upon the man who'sends 
them forth, and bringing back to him whatever small 
result they may be able to achieve. The true, pure, 
unselfish devotion is an outrush of feeling which 
never returns to the man who gave it forth but 
constitutes itself in veiy truth a cosmic force p^ 
ducmg widespread results in higher worlds. 

: ^Though the force itself never returns, the man 
who omgmates it becomes the centre of a downpour 

h^ aJt nVrT ^ response, and so in 

s act of devotion he has truly blessed himself even 

though at the same time he has also blessed many 

rS,r 1 ^ to that (if his thought 

rms along Christian lines), he has had the honour 
of contributing to the special reservoir which the 
Christ sets apart for the work of His Church Anv- 
one who possesses the book Thought-Forms may see 
in It an attempt to represent tlie splendid bine spire 
made by devotion of this type as it rushp. 
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■aii.d lie will readily iiiiderstand how it ■opens a way ■ 
for a definite oiitponring of the divine force, 

God is pouring forth His wonderful vital energy # 
on every level, in every world, and naturally the 
outpouring belonging to a higher world' is stronger 
and fuller and less restrieted than that upon the 
world below. Normally, eaeli wave of this great 
force acts in its own world alone, and cannot (or 
at least does not) move transversely from one world 
or plane to another; but it is precisely by means of 
unselfish thought and feeling, whether it be of devo- 
tion or of affection, that a temporary channel is pro- 
vided through which the force normally belonging 
to a higher world descend to a lower, and may 
produce there results which, without it, could never 
have come to pass. 

: Every man who is truly unselfish frequently makes 
himself such a channel, though of course on a com- 
paratively small scale; but the mighty act of devo- 
tion of a whole vast congregation, when it is really 
united, and utterly without thought of self, produces 
the same result on an enormously greater scale. 
Sometimes, though rarely, this hidden side of reli- 
gious services may be seen in full activity, and no 
one who has even once had the privilege of seeing 
such a splendid manifestation as this eaii- .for a 
moment doubt that the hidden side ol a Ohiireh ser- 
vice .is of an iiiiportance infinitely greater than any- 
thing purely physical. 

Such, an one would see the dazriing blue spire or 
dotn.e of the highest type of astral matter nisliing 
upwards into the sky, far above the image of it in 
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Btruetion of the edifice. For * exan.^le, in the rare 
ease above described, he would seize upon that splen- 
did omhurst of devotion, and instead of allowing it 
to flash upward in that glorious blue spire, he would 
deftl:^ fashion it into a structure which would pre- 
sen , leeome the vehicle for a downpouring per- 
haps ten tunes or even a hundred tinie.s ereater 

ortln its 

i=,mdl form, ihe Angel can and will supply what 

ini it 

obvmusly desirable that we should facilitate his work 
as rar as possible. 

Of the co-operation of the eon- 
oiegation should outweigh all others in determining 
the selection of the niusie used at the various ser- 
vices. Elaborate music indeed produces far-reach- 
ing results on higher levels, and has a wonderful 
effect m stirring and uplifting those who fully 
understand and appreciate its beauties; but at this 
stage of the evolution of humanity those must always 
be the few rather than the many; and even those 
few should realize that it is not principally for their 
personal consolation and upliftment that they come 
0 cliiircli, but to work in God's service for the 
helping of their fellow-men. They should learn to' 
forget themselves and their individual wishes, to 
sink the personality and work as part of a whole, as 
a boy does when he joins a cricket eleven, a football 
fifteen, or the crew of a racing boat. He must act 
not for his own honour and glory, hut for the good 
of the club; he may he called upon absolutely to 
set aside Ins own rvislies and to saeilfiee opportuni- 
ties of brilliant display or enjoyoient. So must we 
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do efficient and useful work, and become a refl een 
of blessing to a large district; and thev thcm.scl- 
may be helped to an almost incalculable extent 
they can be induced to join heartily ifstiiW « 
well-chosen hymns and chants. Not all simi 
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LugiibrioiiSj droiimg, indeterminate passages shonld 
be avoided at all costs*' Nona of the' existing set- 
tings exactly fit onr words, but some can be adapted , ' 
without much diffieiiltj. ' No doubt Liberal Catholic 
composers will P'resently arise, who will produce pre- ^ 
cisely wdiat is wanted; meantime a tentative service jt 
will bo published w'hicli, although far from perfect// /X 
inusieaily, has been used for several years with ex- 
ceedingly good practical results. 

The earnest priest must endeavour to secure for 
his chureh the performance of such a niiisieal ser- 
vice as will ecoiiomieally but efficiently furnish a 
sufficient amount of the best available material for 
the use of the Angel of the Bueharist; but he must 
be constantly on his guard against the well-inten - 
tioned but selfish efforts of his choir to introduce 
ambitious music in which the congregation cannot 
join. The singers should realize that they have a 
singularly fine opportunity of working in the ser- 
vice of God for the helping of their less talented 
bretlii’en; and they must devote themselves to that 
work, seeking neither vainglorious display of their 
powers, nor a titiilation of the ears and an uplift- 
ment of the heart for themselves, but acting wdth 
absolute unselfishness, and thereby follovdng in the 
footsteps of their Master the Christ, The priest y.?'. 
will do well to encourage the study of music ainonsr 
his eonsfregation^ so that he may by degrees 
strengthen that part of his service; he may give as 
many educative concerts of more elaborate music as 
he chooses, but he must never lose the priceless co- 
operation of his flock in the actual ^rviecs of Ms 
church. 
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It will be understood that a dmrch wiiicli lias been 
consecrated, and is in constant use for tlie various 
divine services, is already a liaven of refuge from 
the ceaseless whir] of ordinai-y thougiii outside, and 
that its atmosphere is highly ehargerl with devotion. 
Nevertheless the people who come into it day by 
clay bring witli them a certain ])ropor1iou o[ fheir 
piivate worries and troubles; their minds are full of 
all soils of thoughts and ideas connected with the 
outer world — not at all necessarily bad thouglits* but 
thoughts which are not espetdally religious in tlicir 
nature. Some may even be weighed down by tiie com 
sciousness of failure, or of actual wrong-doing. It 
is therefore desirable to make a special effort to 
P^-^i^.y_ fhc church before heginniiig the service* 

. For this reason it is always useful to comiiieace 
procession. The clergy and choir most obvi- 
ously enter in an orderly way and take their places, 
and when it is possible, it is well to extend that 
necessary procession of entrance into a peraiiibula- 
tion of the church, because in that way the pre- 
liminary piiritieation is greatly assisted, and the con- 
gregation is helped to self-recolloetedness, steadiness 
of thought, and concentration upon the work in 
hand. ^ One of the most valuable factors in this 
effort is the incense ; it has already been blessed 
by the priest or the hkliop, and consequentty its 
smoke carries with it purifying and uplifting in- 
■ fluences wherever its fragrance penetrates. If a 
' bishop be present, he pours his blessing upon the 
people (using the sign of the cross) as the proces- 
sion passes apiong them; and a,ltliongh that duty is 
not laid upon the priest, he will nevertheless be able 
greatly to help his people if, as he walks in the pro- 
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cession^ lie liolds in mind a ' strong sense of peace^ 
and an earnest wisli that his. eoiigregation may sliafe 
that feeling with him. 

-:-- ’The effect of a processional hymn upon the people, ,* , ■ 
is good in other ways, too, for it tends to bring all 
into harmonious vibration and to turn their thoughts 
into similar diannels. It is somewhat equivalent 
to the tuning of the strings of a violin, as the sing- 
ing has a decided eifect in keying-iip their emotions 
and thoughts. Of course it is impossible to bring 
a mixed congregation absolutely into unison so far 
as their tli oughts and feelings are eoneerned, but 
they should at least be brought into tune with one 
another, so that they blend into a harmonious whole, 
even as do the varied instruments of a large orches- 
tra. The strong swinging vibrations of the hymn 
suppress such thought-undulations as do not agree 
with them, and the passing of the choir so closely 
among the people stimulates the latter to take a 
heartier and more vigorous part in the service, and 
so in this way congregational singing is an excel- 
lent preparation for the work which is to follow. 

The hymn builds in higher matter a series of rect- 
angular forms drawn with inathematieal precision, 
following one another in definite order like the links 
of some might}" chain ; and this steady repetition 
acts like the repeated blows of a hammer on the 
head of a nail, and drives home the lesson wfiich it 
is intended to inenleate. Again, the splendid ap-i 
pearanee of a wudl-organized procession, the colour! 
and lights, the rich banners and gorgeous vestments, 
all combine to fire the imagination, to raise the 
people^s thoughts above the prosaic lew.l of ordinary 
life, and to help their devotion and enthusiasm. 



* Translation published by 
Messrs. Burns rand Oates, 
London. 


CHAPTEE II. 

THE HOLY EUCHARIST 

ASPERGES 


ROMAN CATHOLIC* 

Before the Chief Muss 07i 
Swidays, 

Antiphon 

Tboii Shalt sprinkle me 
with hyssop and I shall 
he cleansed: thou shalb 
wash me and I shall he 
made whiter than snow. 

Psalm 

Have mercy on me, O 
God, according to thy 
great mercy. 


. LIBERAL CATHOLIC! 

Before all Bneharislle 
Services. 

Antiphon 

Thou Shalt sprinkle me 
with hyssop,, O Lord, and 
I shall he clean: Thou 
shalt wash me, and I 
shaH he whiter than snow. 

Psalm 

I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the MEs:' from 
whence conieth my help. 

My help cometli even 
from the Lord: Who hath 
made heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer tliy 
foot to he moved: aM He 
that keepeth thee will not 
sleep. 

Behold, He that keepeth 
Israel: shall neither slum- 
her nor sleep. 

The Lord Himself is 
thy keeper; the Lord is thy 

t Antborixed edition, pub* 
Ushod by The Aibrit; 
uondon, Los nnd 

Sydney. 
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Glory he to tlie Father, 
and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever 
shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 

A?itipJwn 

Thou Shalt sprinkle me 
with hyssop and I shall be 
cleansed: thou shalt wash 
me and I shall he mad© 
whiter than snow. 


defence upon thy right 
hand. 

So that the sim shall not 
smite thee by day: neither 
the moon by night. 

The Lord shall preserve 
thee from all evil:, yea, it 
is even He that shall keep 
thy soul. 

The Lord shall preserve 
■thy going out, ■ and thy 
coming in: from this time 
forth for evermore. 

Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Soil: and to the 
Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever 
shall be: world without 
end. Amen. 

Antiphem 

^^^^^^Thou Shalt sprinkle” me 
with hyssop, O Lord, and 
I Shall be clean: Thou 
Shalt wash me, and 1 shall 
be vrhiter than snow. 


Tlie Litiirg3;^ begins with the asperges, or purifi- 
eatoi’y ceremony. Asperges is simply^ the Latin for 
the opening words of the antiphon ''Thou shalt 
sprinkle, ’ for it is constantly the custom "*1x1 the 
Church to use the first word or words of a psalm or 
eantiele as its name. 

The procession having already stirred up tiie 
people and assisted them to become united in tlionglit 
and feeling, the celebrant by means of the asperges 
makes a special effort to clear nut- of the church any 
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aceumulation of woiidly tJioiight. He does this 1.)v 
sprinkling holy water, which has been strongl.e mag- 
netized with a view to this sort of work. 

- Upon reaching the sanctuary the priest kneels be- 
fore the altar and sings the opening woi'ds of the 
antiphon: “Thou shalt sprinkle me,” the choir and 
congregation continuing the melody from this poinl. 
ihe priest receives the aspergill, whieii has hum 
dipped in the holy water, and, after making with it 
the holy sign of the cross over himself, .sprinkles 
thrice, as it is especially necessaiy that 
this part of the cJiureh should be carefnlli' [>i-e- 
pared for the reception of the trciiiendoiis force 
which is so soon to radiate fj'oiii it. Ho need not 
scatter any large cjuaiitity of water in so doing, since 
the purification is produce d less bv the faJliri.g drop^ 
feafPj>.y t he will of the priest directing the en e rg\' 

, tile inagnetized water. With each throw- 
ing movement of the aspergill he aim.s this force in 
any desired direction, and it flows immediately along 
the line laid down for it. In this wa.y lie can direct 
,]ot of force towards the cross above the taber- 
nacle, across the altar to the candles, and so on. 
The clergy and choir are then aspensed, and tinalh- 
the congregation; in each case a rash of cleansing 
force >>- :,liot out, which travels, wlien aimed at the 
people, down to the very end of the cluiivh. liow- 
ever large it may be. This oiitnish lilnws what look-; 
like a vast flat bubble of etherii* and astro-mental 

matter, a thought-editice. ethereal, diapluuioiis 

a bubble which just includes the com'rega- 
tion. (See' Plate 2.) Inside this the' psy- 
chical atmosphere is purified, the bubble nushbm 
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baek that wliieli lias not been Ti.ffecte3. In this way 
ail area is eJearecl for the operations of the Aiigei 
wlio will presently be invoked. 

While the ce'lebraat is performing this eereBiony, 
Ilic elioir and congregation are Binging the hriiidred 
and twenty-first psaliUy which might be epitomised 
ill a weihkiiowii plirase borrowed from another 
psalm: ''Except the Lord build the house, their 
labour is but lost that build it; except the Lord 
kec]) die the watchman waketh but in vain.” 
if emphasizes the thought that only by the power 
iif our Lord can evil be kept at a distunee; the iuipii- 
cation obviously is that only by keeping our thought 
consi.tintly fixed upon Him ean we preserve the con- 
dition of mental and astral purification which has 
been established in the building by means of the 
asperges. As ever, the psalm is provided with an 
antiphon, which indicates to us the thought which 
we should hold in mind while singing — in this 
case the thought of perfect purity. Originally in 
(lie priiuitive Church the verses of the psalm were 
sung by the priest or by a cantor alone, while the 
antiphon was repeated after eaeli verse by the con- 
gregation as a kind of chorus or refrain, and it was 
only at a somewhat later period that it was rele- 
gated to the beginning und end of the as we 

have it imw So, liaving that intention oF^treme 
pniaty of thought and feeling in our minds all the 
while, wc siufg the various verses of the psalm, 
wluidi tell us that it is only by dwelling on the 
thought of God and t>f the higher things that such 
purit.}' can be mairitained. The id§a here is not 
primarily that of general purity of life, eminently 
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desirable though that unquestionably is. It is raihcn- 
the eoueeption of purity of intention— wii at we 
should describe as single-mindedness or one-poinlcd- 
ness. All other thoughts must be rigorously bani.shed 
all inclination to wander must be irmly checked, m 
that we may concentrate our energies upon the %TOrk 
wiiieli we have in hand* 

I While these thoughts are .steadily pouring forth 
lom the minds of priest and people, the actual 
ciumtmg of the word.s wliich embody tlieui is simul- 
taneously producing its cffecd— .slrengthenim--. 

enlarging and enriching the bubble blown hv the 
effort of tlie prie.st. (See Plate 3.) Thi.s jtsaim is 
not neees.sary to the effectiveness of the rioiiosim'- 
indeed, it will be seen that in the slioncr form nf 
the service we dispense with it altogether. But 
jwhen we have plenty of time at our disposal, it no 
I doubt helps to gather together the scattered thoughts 
of the people. We have to realize tlmt sudd(‘n and 
mtense concentration of thought is not easy— is 
indeed scarcely possible — ^to the untrained mind : 
most people need a little time and more than one 
effort before they can raise their enthusia.sm and 
their devotion to the highest point, so that their 
forces are fully in action. The psalm is inserted to 
givetaffle for this “working npj^ to those who need it. 

It is desirable to use for tliis psalm one of the 
simplest of the Gregorian tones; the 6th, 1st end- 
ing, for example, has been found satisfactory, or the 
8th Tone, 1st ending. (These numbers are accord- 
s'^,.*® fe system of the well-known Helmorc 
Psalter.) _ The- clairvoyant who stgd-ies the effect of 
ecclesiastical music can hardly fail to be struck 



PLATE 3. (Pig. 1).— The Asperges Bubble when enlarged during the Psalm. 
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witli tlie dilterenee between \lie broken thoiigli glit-i;^ 
ieriiig iragHsents o£ tbe Anglican eliantj and tliel ^ 
s|i!eiidid glowing uniformity' of the Gregorian 

At tbc end of the psaim appears the ascription of ^ 
glory to the everdhessed Trinity, with which it has 
been ihe cnastom of the Olmreh from very early days 
to olose all its psalms and canticles. It (mils for no 
eranmont ]K*yon(] tlie remark that ‘Scorld witimni 
end'* is a somowhat iinsatisCaetory translation of per 
imiuji mvifUi mxidonini; which clearly means 
e\{U‘lly what li says: ‘'throughout all ages of ages/' 

I'he ('ont*epiion of the aion or dispenBation as the 
liile of a long poihui of time was perfet^tly familiar 
lo the Greeks and Romans, as was also the further 
idea of a still far greater period called an mon of 
icons — as we might poetically call ten thousand 
years a century of centuries. So ‘‘throiigli all ages 
of ages'' is equivalent to “throughout eternity.'' 

Here, too, we have for the first time in our service 
the w'ord “Amen/’ by which the people are slip- 
pered to signify their endorsement of what tlie 
priest has saicL This is usually taken as a strong 
asseveration; the words which Christ so often uses, 
translated in oiir English version as ^‘Verily, verily” 
are, in the Greek which He spoke, “Amen, amen.” 
Tlie Jews brought this word from it 

was one of the Names of the Sun-God — Amen-ra. 

To swear by Amen was an oath which none dared 
to break; none who called Amen to witness what he 
said would venture to speak other than the truth; 
ami so this formula “By Amen I say unto you” car- 
ried absolute conviction to the hearers. So when 
our Lord wished to be especially emphatic^ He used 
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the form to which H& audience was a,wnstomed 
winch could not fail to convince those wno licard i/ 
. bpolcen at the end of a speech or a p-ratcr. it .-utt- 
Aeyed the entire agreement and approbatifci uf ihoM. 
who used It: “By Amen, it is so," or -Bv V ■ 
we agree to it;” and so it nnally mncs 
wdeied as eqmvaleut to “Bo he i(.“ or “St, ii is ’■ 
An exmnple cf its earlier use n,a.v he .stvn ' in {sni.;h 

hte “I?“l Vetsion leans 

akc Be who hlesseth himself in the oartii sinM 
hless lumscif in the Bo,l of tr.tth. an,i e I 

.iiat.n, S(. 1,10 leal staleineiii is 
people shall swear by she (lod Amen, pre.-iily as 
ivas doi3e m ancient Egypt. * ^ 


nOMAM 

w i*ibeeai* 

V. Show US, 0 Lord, thy p o t 

mercy. ^ Thou 

B., And give us thy sal- 

vation. , mouth shall 

V. Lord, hear my prayer. 

R. And let my cry come C Lord? 

unto thee. Bven he that hath 

clean hands and a pure 
heart. 

5 . then sings the versiclc- “('» r, ..i 

ihmi otir lips,” and the choir respmnl- “ \ 
month shall shew forth Thy pr^j^ n’hi 
ha,s been used from an eovii- ■ i • ^ versiclo 

tory at the beginning of one’'onhrt 

though not in the Mass 7 services, 

it is only by the S of S is that 

.> y me help of the divme power in 


VEttSICLES 
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selves that we can liope to praise or 'worsliip ,at all 
worthily. ‘Wiieii w^e speak, of tlie .help,, of 
the Lord we should .try to - understand , that 
we ' can draw, upon the divine Power without — 
iipoii. what is co:mi:iioiily called the Power of Qod— only 
because we oiirselves are God also, be(3ao.se w6 are, 
fundaiiieiitally part of 'lliiii..... The ' intention of this 

verSel^ Is that the' Divine" within . .man, may ■' be 

aroused to come into haiiiioiiy with the Divine with- 
out , while the response tells us that after our lips 
are unsealed, llic first use we slioiild make of speech 
is to offer praise unto the Lord. It is imx)ortant to 
notice that not prayer for benefits, but praise, is the 
first thing we should offer. The celebrant then sings: 
i <”Wjio shall ascend into the hill of the Lord f^^ mean- 
ing by this: Wlio can usefully and suitably asceiid 
the steps leading to ^he altar f Immediately the 
answer comes: ^‘Even he that hath clean hands and 
a pure heart.’’ Now, with this conviction firmly 
implanted witliin himself, the celebrant turns to the 
people and for the first time in the seiwice gives the 
Minor L^enediction. . . 


DOMINUS WOBISCUM 


BOMAN 

...V, Tile Lord fee witfe 
yon. ' ■ 

, tB. And witfe, .tfey spirit. 


LIBEEAL 

T. Tfee ^Lord fee witfe 

you. 

. ■ C. ■ And witfe tfey spirit. 


Any one who watches attentively the liomaii ser- 
vice of the Mass can hardly fail to notice the fre 
queney with wliieh, the celebrant turns rejund to the 
congregation and utters the words: Dvminus 
voUsemn — ‘'The Lord be with you.” The people 
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3-eply: M cmi spiritu f no— “And with thy spirit ” 
a sentence which seems to need revision, 'since the 
spirit IS the sole possessor, and can never by any 
possibility be the thing possessed. A more accurale 

I'.-ii.nfto Church, however, did not speak with sncli 

,f!i rather the plirasiiiu 

oi the Hebrew psalmist, ' who not in frequent Iv a.l- 
h'lres h.s son] to bless the Lord, apparent! v i'dnnti- 
lying himself with his body. St. Paul was i;etler 
lastrueted, for be writes of body, soul and .-nirit 
tile thi'eefold division of man. thoauh even he sliil 
puts tliem as possessions of the man. A nimv sriem 
tibc statement is that the Spirit (someiimes , -ailed 
the Monad; is the divme Sjfiark in ea^di of ns \\±ldi 
is the cause of all_ the rest, and cousequentiy tlio 
true man; that this Spirit puts down into 'levels 
lower tha,n his own a partial manifestation of him- 
self which we caU the soul or the ego; that tiiis 
sold unfolds its latent divine qualities by many .sue- 
e^iye lives m a still lower world, in the coiu-se of 
f “ vehicles suitable to tliat 

anv^t’iw T body. So at 

any given moment of physical life man, the Spirit 

possesses a soul and body— indeed, several bodies' 

body and tWe is a spiritual body.” Tliese wonk 
are not well translated; but the conte.vt mala" t 
clear that by the “natural body” he means this u-ar- 

rnTth!/? all ivell acimainud. 

and that by the term spiritual body” he me-nts 

what the Hindus call the “subtle bo'dy”-divi,b.d 
byjater investigators into the astral and the mental 
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However much the idea may have been obscured 

Wnf ^ ^ Eueaarist is intended to be a co- 
heient ceremony, moving steadily onward to a 

ma^nS “f calculated to produce certain 

Sly £om tJof' • ritual scienti- 

wonL TTittl^ .rr V might perhaps 

ati a little at the frequent repetition of <1 re 

tost sight to have no obvious eonneetiou with the 

if f™ fpaA "" 

The phrase occurs no less than nine fin the 
shorter form, three) times in the course of the 

ei' 2 he^'?f r important addition in one 
ease the salutation of peace— to which I shall refer 

mindTheT: ^ whole 00^;: 

comes at the Consecration. All that is said and done 

?etrL^to % intended in various wavs to 

eoncerned Jh « afterwards is 

.oneerned i^ath the conservation or distribntion of 

for ^ preparing the priest to per- 

form the great act is undoubtedly presLt but also 
and more prominently, that of prepariS tS con 

Baitoion of the people is achieved l«rm - — 

ino* t.hAii'^ *1^-1 JH " «"" " " •C5»-i 


— n q^AJJLtJvog la rge tv jbv draw- 

hringinJT^iem ^^m^ 

d emotionally into sympathy with him in fht^ 
wo* which he ie d .4 To Set I ,t 

to'" tihM, end to 

promote the ever-mcreasing harmony of vibration 


t(f^ 


i ,ch \ _ 
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between priest and people, are tlie objeels of this 
constantly repeated Minor Benediction. 

* ‘ To one possessing clairvoyant vision its value is 

clearly apparent, for wlien llie celebrant tinns t«> 
the people and sings or speaks the prescri])ed words, 

a powerful current of force rushes down ovc^r tlio 

congregation , and then a moment later surges hack 
towards the altar, greatly increased in volume, he- 
cause it sweeps up and bears with it all Hie little 
jets of foi’ce wiiicli individual worshipj>ers liave 
generated, which would otherwise float upward and 
be dissipated. It all converges ii|,>nn tlte priest 
with the words: ''And with Ihy spirit p’ and ih e 
rush is sometimes so stroiig that, if he be a t all son- 
BitryeT^FlsTImost'^s^ 

to receive it into himself and hold it for the use 
of the Angel whom he is about to invmke* This 
interaction is most effective in welding celebrant, 
assistants and congregation into one harmonious 
whole — a veritable living instrument to he used in 
the magic of the Eucharist. These words are re- 
peated throughout the service whenever the priest 
has performed some act or uttered some prayer 
which will exalt his emotions or fill him with some 
particular force, the idea being that he is able 
through the Minor Benediction to share this exalta- 
tion or force with the people, and thereby lift them 
nearer to God. In this ease it is the idea and reali- 
zation of purity and concentration which is to be 
shared; the comprehension of the necessity of those 
virtues, and tho determination to attain them. This 
being thoroughly impressed upon his people, the 
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priest turns to another part of the- preparatioiij and 
says:' 


COLLECT 


. EOMAB* 

Let ' ns pray. 

Mercifully liear us, O 
holy Lord, almigMy 
Tatlier, ev-erlastiug God: 
and vouchsafe to send tliy 
lioly angel from lieaven to 
guard, nourisli, protect, 
visit, and defend all that 
dwell in this dw^elllng. 
Through Christ o\ir Lord. 
B. Amen. 


LIBERAL 


. Let us pray. 

Guide iis, O' Almighty 
Father, in all our doings, 
and from Thy heavenly 
throne send down Thy 
holy Angel to he; with Thy' 
people who have met to- 
gether to serve and to 
worship Thee. Through 
Christ our Lord. B. 
Amen. 


/"The phrase ''Let us pray’^ is a signal given by 
the celebrant to the people when he is about to say 
a prayer, and it is therefore time for them to kneel. 
Such a sign was even more necessary in the primi- 
tive Church, wlien the people were not supjilied -with 
copies of the liturgy (nor, in most eases, able to 
read them if they had had them), and were there- 
fore obliged to rel.y entirely upon the priest for 
directions as to the positioii which they should as- 
sume. Indeed, for a considerable time there was no 
written liturgy, and each celebrant filled in extem- 
poraneously tlie outline of the ceremony as given by 
the Christ. 

'../That Christ did give such an outline is eertain 
from clairvoyant investigation. The account of the 
institution of this Sacrament given in the various 
gospels is probably substantially accurate, though 
we must remember that the writers *ivere compiling 
a wmnderful and beautiful mystery-drama, in which 
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they were far more eoneemed to convey suceess- 
fully the mighty truths Mdiieh lay beiiiud (heir 
symbolism than to observe exactly the lujities of 
the story-form in whicli they had decided (o east 
their narrative. But the words spoken al itmi tirsi 
Eucharist on the evening of Maundy 'I'hursday ir.ir 
as seems more probable, immediaiely after mid- 
night, and so very early on Good Friiiay umrnin.';/ 
were merely the formal institution of llie greai cere- 
Detailed, information as io its melimd and 
intentioiTwere given by the" lmKr alTtT~ TT^ l■(■su r’- 
fection among the maiiy tTniigT^ cld^^ llio 

Kingdom of God’’ whieli lie tium iaiilH TrTn"' 1 fw 
disciples. But while it is ceiiuin that lie gave 
them clear directions as to the maiji j.)oints of the 
eucharistie service, and explained what eiYect eai-li 
was meant to produce, it is also clear that He left 
this framework of the ceremony to be filled in by 
His apostles as they found it convenient under the 
constantly varying conditions of their early evan- 
gelistic work. The followers of each apostle would 
naturally try to remember and to reproduce Ids 
improvisations; and so a number of rituals would 
grow up, all built upon the same skeleton, ))ut clolh- 
ing it differently. It was only as centuries .rolled on 
that the Cb-ureh evolved by experience and by com- 
pilation the various liturgies which we now i)oase.sK; 
though again we must not forget that lie Him- 
self stood ever behind her efforts, always ready to 
inspire and direct those of her leaders wdio laid 
themselves open to spiritual influenee. 

;,eHaving effected a preliminary purification, and 
so provided a field (inside the huge bubble blown 
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by the priest’s effort) in which an Angel will feel 
it possible to work, the celebrant now invokes the 
aid of one of these beneficent helpers. There are 
many orders and races of these radiant non-hiinian 
spirits, and most of them have at the present stage 
of human evolution but little eonneetion with man- 
kind, Certain types, however, are ever ready to 
take part in religious ceremonies, not only for the 
pleasure of doing a good action, but because such 
work offers them the best possible opportunity for 
progress. Pour times in the course of the eucharis- 
tic service does the priest call upon the holy Angels 
for their help, and we may be well assured that he 
never calls in vain, for a link with these celestial 
hosts is one of the ad vantages which are conferred 
upon him his Ur€lmation7 On this occasion he 
invokes what is commonly called the Angel of the 
Eucharist , whose special work in connection with it 
is to assist in the building of the edifice of which 
I have already spoken. He determines the size of 
the form which can be erected upon any given oc- 
casion, taking into account the number of people 
present, the intensity of their devotion, the amount 
of their knowledge, their willingness to co-operate, 
and so on. A large congregation working intelli- 
gently can give miieh more material for the build- 
ing of the form than a small eongregal-ion ; again, 
far more material is available at a High Celebra- 
tion than at a Low one. It lies within the work of 
the Angel to see that our material is wisely used in 
the building of the edifice. If too large a pavement 
were built at the singing of the* canticle, the 
eucliaristic edifice when complete might be so attenu- 
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ated as scarcely to hold together. The form is 
moulxled and directed by this iingcl, altliongh its 
outline can to a certain extent lie chjmgcd by the 
U'ill of the celebrant, if he knows of the cxisteuf'c 
of the form and the purpose for which it is iieinrr 
built. The first act of the Angel upon his arri^'al 
is to expand the bubble formed by the wiil of the 
priest at the asperges. (Plate 4.) He pushes it 
beyond the altar until it has cleared a space as far 
to the east of the altar as the original bubble had 
cleared to the west. To make this cxjuirusion jms- 
sible without the hubhle beeomiTig too temioiis, the 
priest, at tlie time when he afiperses the altar, should 
mentally picture the film of the hubhle as hciicr 
much thicker in the neighbourhood of the altar and 
sanctuary than elsewhere. 

jCilt wiil he seen that the Roman form of the 
asperges prayer makes no direct reference to the 
Angel s work in the erection of the edifice, thoiudi 
It is by means of that eonstnictioii that he guards, 
protects and defends the congregation to & large 
extent from the mtmsion of evil or wandering 
thoughts, even while by his powerful yet most rest- 
ful magnetism he truly visits and nourishes those 
who are willing to receive his influence. I do not 
mean that^if a man allows his mind to be filled 
with private worries the Angel will specially inter- 
fere to drive them out; but he does exclude from 
his building the vast swarms of vague thougbt-forms 

constantly pressing upon 
us and drifting through our minds whenever for a 

a blessing, for a calming and uplifting radiance is 
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ever stwiiiiiiig forth from hhii; .so his visit rh^uriv 
ofFers a valuable opportiinifj to tho<e who am prv'- 
pared to take advantage of it. In the shorter ser» 
viee we eoiapress the entire aeiiim of tfie 
into oiie eoileet. .Making the ^ig^ of the eraj%s over 
himself with the as]au*gili. the priest sa,vs: 

May the Lore! purify ma that I may wortliily ptrforai 
Ms service. 

Tie asperses Ihe alhir and thmteL 
In the strength of the Lora io I repal all evil from this 
His holy altar and sanctuary, 
lie asperses the people* 

and from this Honso, wiieroia wo worship Him; 

He faces the altar* 

and I pray onr heavenly Father that He wiE »M Sis holy 
Angel to hniM for ns a spMtnal tmiple thwngk wMch Hl» 
strength and blessing may be ponred forth upon His people. 
Tbrongb Christ our Lord. E. Amen, 

This is ill every way as effective as the longer 
form, blit it requires alert and concentrated thought 
on tlie part of the priest. He will probably find it 
advisable to reciite the collect somewhat slowly, 
throwing the whole strength of his will into each 
clause. The invocation which immediately follows 
tlie asperges in the longer fonn is in the shorter 
made to precede it, thus making the purification 
definitely part of the eucharistie service instead of 
a preparation for it. . 

"It has been our endeavour in the shortened form 
to suit the wording more exactly to the effect which 
is being produced, so that it 'may be easier for the 
congregation to follow the inner side of the service. 
All the manual actions of the^prielt are precisely 
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tie same; there is no'nprronffM, t«’ 
tie edifices erected by the Urn V 

amount of force outpoured. When' lim Fp: fi" 

Grospel are not read wp Ins^ fi ^ 

Mterial genorahed by the G™,1 mi“''";"|’",„"| 
hers of tiie congregation ae need ’ „ „,„'l ' 1 " e 

t.me to contribnte some*; „,„re 

"""I'raated by l„„eaaod nleri,'., a ,' ’ 

*a. a-'r'oneto;::;;.'':;;;;;, -X- f 

ail tliat m not octimlly nccessorv i > '* ,1 
i‘as hcen eliminated. :\ram' betntiriil' ' 
to 1)0 omitted - but nevprihi^i ■ ' ' ^ r'a^sam-s ha\-o 

»'ill be fonnd oon.enient m m™ ‘ "■i"''''' 

■t wonid be impossible to perf„„„ the ST “Ip,*" 

the how EtTCHARIST-PnEl-ABATION- 

tkvooation 

Ribbeai. 

In the If suae of the 
Rather, ^ aiKj of the 

rT’ d. ®oiy 

o - Crhost. E. Amen. 

-a he is end'efSf b 'TS, 

vestment which has from tl p o- . ^ ^aerjiipisi! 
Church, been reserved fn +i days of tiie 

Holy Eueharisi The meaninlr^ ‘^f'iebration of the 
meaning and use of this gar- 
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meat will be described in Fart HI. “The Inst™ 
meats of the Sacraments.” ^ 

^ The Eucharist begins, as do all services of the 
Church, with a Word and Sign of Power. fZ 
to understand the use and force of such words and 
signs we must Study an aspect of nature which is 

ktr thir e days. We must 

iivrmateri 1 unrespon- 

wvc mateiial world, but in the mid,st of a vast 

ocean of teeming life-that we are always sur- 
rounded by a great cloud of witnesses, a inigEty host 
of beings unseen by our physical eyes. This^hu<m 
army includes superhuman beings (Angels of all 

llrTwr ““ hosts of the 

dead (who are of course still at the human level) 

and incalculable millions of sub-human entities ’ 

nature-spirits, ensouled thought-forms and the ill 

All these are continually influencing us some for 

good and some for ill, even as we in turn are contiuu 

aUy mfluencing them. Most people are entirely unZ’ 

scious or derisively incredulous of all this, and so 

hey stumble on through life unhelped; tho;Z 00? 

haps It IS also true that the barrier of their blind 

danger! them from possible 

dan eis. Eut assuredly God intends that Hi.s whole 

c eation snail work together in His service and 

le has put ready to our hands as soon as we are 
ume enough to understand them. In this as in al! 

ofcr ,, poweVn’l'l 1 h rto 

»in mfeiligeiitly use flie forces of ualurc luiiv -ain 
great advantage thereby. ' 
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Tliose who have studied c 
aware of the vast importai 
they know that according t, 
name of a thing has a direct 
can invoke it amnviiere. It i 
in tlic Egyptian Booh of t(> 
journeying througJi the IJaii 
nil kinds of entities, some of 
aeler, who bar his way and 

lied. If propedy imstruele 

Uiw.s tlieiu and s 
«o in thy name, 
dragon imstantly suh.sido.s, ; 
tnumpiiantiy on hi.s wav. 

It is clear that to know’th, 
plied knowledge of 
qualities. To the 
mand in the Name or bv the V 
tation of God was to ATupo 
manifestation. There is -a goo 
this idea, especially when the i 
ly one who, having been linked 
the power, has received an 
announce that we begin otn 
the Father, and of the Son, 
m, in the case of the pries 
into activity the special 1 
tion, and in response ther 
rush of force. When a 
words of power are always 
of the additional layer of 
to invoke. When this invi 
man, it calls upon the equ 


religion are 
•uciied lo names; 
inr-ieut iselicf liic 
«tioi:i with it and 
reinemitcred that 

(/ the eiindidaic 
mcnii is iimt Py 
lerrilile in dta,-. 
nd ii) HO ideiiii- 
proiapfjy rewg- 
1 know thee; so-and- 
Hhcreup,,,, Ma. ahstrimiing 
mid the camiidute pas,ses 
in this ancient system 
, . mime of anything im- 

its inmost nature, its powers and 
men of old, therefore, to eom- 
mne of any mauifes- 
le powder of that 
eal of truth in 
iation is uttered 
di the source of 
3 use it. So to 
in the Name of 
q and of the Holy Gho.st 
to call upon and bring 
■nk made at Jii,s ordlna- 
*_is a tremendous down- 
ushop is present, these 
spoken by him, because 
power which he is able 
cation is used by a lay- 
ivalent or representative 
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of tlie Holy Trinity within himself— his spirit, iiitiii- 
tion and intelligence. As in the solar system every- 
thing begins and ends with the Trinity, so in the 
symbolism of the Eucharist we commence with an 
invocation: addressed to the Father, the Son and, the 
Holy Ghost, and end with a benediction in, the 
Name of the same Three Aspects of the Deity. , 

The sign of power which aecompaiiies this invo- 
cation, the sign of the holy cross, has various aspects 
as a symbol. The Greek cross with equal arms signifies 
the Logos in activity- — the arm of the Lord out- 
stretched to help or to bless. The Latin cross with 
the longer stem typifies the Second Aspect of the 
Logos, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
God t he Son descended intomnatter . In all bene- 
dictions and exorcisms it is used to impress the will 
of the priest upon the person or object with which 
he is dealing. It is a sign through wdiich power 
flows, sometimes from the priest to another; some- 
times from on high into the priest himself, as at 
certain points of the service. When a man makes 
it over himself it is designed to promote self-recol- 
lectedness; to remind him of the Name which it 
symbolizes, and to help him to realize that where 
that Name is invoked we trust no evil shall ensue, 
It is a kind of miniature creed expressed in action 
instead of in words, for as we touch first the fore- 
head and then the solar plexus it reminds us how 
''for us men and for our salvation^’ Christ came 
down from the Father, Who is Head over all, to 
this earth, to the physical plane, the lower part of 
His creation; while as we touch first the left 
shoulder and then the right, we remember that He 
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(thousl .van » it i. t j 

proceeded thenee to Sit iQ tjorv fnr 

iaod of the FatJier. 

^Jioughts and t>plin.vt. , 
oa the highest possible Jevel ,uav unt ‘ V"" 
fi«der of this sort; b«t most of ?• •‘' ''‘'- 

fect, and therefore it is not nr i'or- 

that can give us assistant. 
mtentioned but forvpif.n , ‘ 

to rocollacrtte S \;;f T"""'" 

afeS' CVi:, :iti7 «a'-;™'t» 't 

mdasirable fliongta The sta ‘>-'- 
.oig ^ourselves will 

goodT ^^ 

-s-To understand this power of tlie siun r i 
we must realize that as T of the cross 

to a. n.id.t 0, . at. living 

^ ^ay .a re ^oniVi7 v..o- • IL TT ^ ° aatm-e-spirit. 

'^tucF^ ^cross is Power, of 

ItentiT?^^ 
tures in the neighbourhood and tbex 
gather round the person mabinv « ^ “"^“ediately 

e^eetationthathe^lIsendout S 

tions of the type that they 


I,:'.'' , 
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rgr2fr.,T'“? Wture-s'pirite .a, ,le 

implanted in them leads them fn i 7 nistmet 

iiig for those wS. !! . ■. ° always watch- 

to xMx wiobt \\iucii are iise%l to fhpm m. 

some at the n# . -r x* 

instinct and gathering ronn,t ^ * following their 

J^hich are pleasant to them, at flkrta°therT^^!?“' 
honey-pot or men round a fire t t ^ 

ings, and the sic^n of ^/h^® thoughts and feel- 

i-t'as it diS. tay t?;o:r 

that the latter fear t I ? 

know how the iy^n ’ Zu ‘^“1 

irinmph Safan'o host doth flee4‘ S. t®, 

1 ‘ather that its radiance is distastefol to n 'I 
they at once recognize that wwl l l ? 

there is nothing for them sfth ^ 

in oeatch of .oa^h^pS 
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.We shall be more likely to nndersland hovr tliese 
forces act if we can completely divest ourselves of 
childish superstitions about the devil and wicked 
angels and look at the whole matter IVom a t.'iouiTuon- 
sense and scientific point of view. Etliicid ideas of 
good and evil have nothing to do wiih fhe; quesiion. 
The kingdom of the nafure-spiriis ennlaijis .as mucli 
vai'iety as the animal kingrlom, ikome nafure- 
spirits, like some animals, are usefn; to us. while 
other members of both kingdoms uiv lioxioirs |,> us. 
and just as wo discourage, drive away or destroy 
rats, snakes, scorpions and parasilie vennin. so .slionid 
we discourage or drive away uudesirabio a.stral or 
etheric entities. So many jmople arc not .scnsilfie 
about these matters; cither they are stupidly super- 
stitious, or equally stupidly "increduiou.s, * because 
they cannot see tlie world of subtler matter which 
surrounds them. They cannot see the microbes of 
disease; yet these unseen creatures frequently 
influence their lives , to a serious extent, and so also 
may the unseen astral ei’eatures. -'i'aturo-spirits. 
whether helpful or harmful, respond eagerly to the 
oscillations which appeal to them; fhev reproduce 
them in themselves and intemsify tliem*. and so in 
their turn react upon us, and tend to perpetuate the 
conditions in. us which attracted them. For this 
reason, although ignorant people sometinie.s regard 
it as a mere superstition, the making of the sign 
of the cross is of definite practical value. 

CANTICLE 

LIBBBAIi 


ROMAN 
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Unto . O-od, -wlio givetli 
Joy to my youth. 

Omitted at all masses of 
tJw season , from Fcmimi 
Sunday to Eohj Saturday 
mchisively, 

Psatm 

Judge me, O C^-od. and 
distinguish my cause from 
the nation that is not ■ 
iioly: deliver me from the 
unjust and deceitful man. 

For tliou, O 0od, art my 
strength; . why hast thou 
cast me off? And why go 
I sorrowful, whilst the 
enemy affiicteth me? 

Send forth thy light and 
thy truth: they have led 
me, and hrouglit me unto 
thy holy hill, and into thy 
tahemacles. 

And I will go in unto 
the altar of God; unto God 
who giveth joy to my 
youth. 


I vdE praise thee upon 
the harp, 0 God, my God; 
why art thou sad, 0 my 
soul, and why dost thou 
disguiet me? 

Hope in God, for I wiE 
yet praise him, who is the 
salvation of my counten- 
ance, and my God. 


Even unto the God of 
my Joy and gladness. 


Canticle 

I was glad when they 
said unto me; we will go- 
into the lioiise of thO' Lord. 


I will he glad and re- 
joice , ill Thee: ' yea, mj 
songs will I make of Thy 
Hame, 0 Thou most 
Highest. 

O send out Thy light, 

and Thy truth, that they 
may lead me; and hring- 

me to Thy hols’* MU, and 
to Thy dwelling. 

And that I may' go 
unto the altar of God, 

even unto the God of my 

Joy , , and gladness: and 
upon the harp will I give 
thanks unto Thee, O God, 
my God. 

The Lord is in His holy 
temple: the Lprd*s seat is 
In heaven. 


The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth His 
handiwork. ■ 

O magnily the Lord our 
God, and worship Him 
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upon His holy Mil: for the 
Lord our G-od is holy. 

The Lord shall p;i7e 
strength unto His people: 
the Lord slia.ll give His 
people the blessing of 
peace. 

CHory 1)0 to the Fatiior. 
anti to the Ssii: anti to the 
Holy Ghost. 

As it was ill the begin •> 
Bing, ■ is now, and aver 
shall he: world without 
end. Amen. 


Glory he to the Father,, 
and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever 
shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 

Antiphon 

I will go in unto the 
altar of God. 

Unto God, who giveth 
joy to my youth. 


:■ -iliis mvocation is immediately followed by tlie 
opening eantiele, throughout which the attitude 
the people are supposed to adopt is clearly indi- 
cated; it speaks everywhere of gladness, of" rejoic- 
ing and thankfulness. In the prayer : “0 send out 
Thy light and Thy truth, that they may lead me, 
and bring me to Thy holy hill and to Thy dwell - 
ing, is expressed the thought that we can aer-ept- 
ably approaeli the altar of God only if we do so in 
the full light of truth, shrinking from none of the 
facts that truth may bring, and filled with sueli 
high courage and resolve that w'e are xitterly fret* 
from fear, ffoin’-eowardice, from distrust. We ean 
never appreciate the fnU meaning of the Eucharist 
and share largely in its benefits if we are filled 
with fear of God "Who loves us. 
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Til eii we try to realize tiie*. glory and holiness of 
Cxodj and that from Him comes strength .and calm. 
So we say: ''The Lord shall give strength unto His 
people; the Lord shall give His people the bless- 
ing of peace.’’ The whole of the canticle is intended 
to lay the foundation of what is to he done later, 
by bringing the people into the attitude of Joy, 
ghidno's. ti'ust and pea.ee which is necessary if they, 
are usefully to take part in the service; and, as iisiial, 
the antiplion gives ns the keynote — the thought 
whieh we are to hold before ns as we sing. The 
importance of adopting this correct frame of mind 
at the beginning of the service cannot be exag- 
gerated. It is probable that in the early Church the 
preparatory eantiele was sung in procession as the 
clergy and choir entered the sacred bnikling. 

The canticle recited here by the celebrant and 
his ministers in the Roman Church contains verses 
which seem inappropriate and useless, so we substi- 
tuted for them others which better carry out the 
idea. We have followed this plan in all our ser- 
vices, selecting for our psalms only verses which 
bear some intelligible meaning, and avoiding all 
those which complain, grovel or curse. 

' While the words which we sing bear their part 
in the preparation of our minds, the 4-ngel of the 
Eucharist is working busily, 3^et with graceful ease, 
ulilizing both the fornis made by the music of tlio 
canticle, and the outrush caused by our feelings ot 
love .and devotion .as we sing it. AVitli this niaterhil 
lie lavs the floor or foundation of liis edifice, fol- 


ng first the lower part of tl 
01 by the asperges, and then t 
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and extending liis floor away behind iiie altar, till 
he has produced a pavement doulde the sin- of’ih,,,' 
upon which the congregation stand. (See Plato o') 
Hi.s work is conditioned by the jmmber of ^ the 
people present, and the amount and f.\-pe of vi\-ifi(((i 
matter witli which their entliusiasiii supplies him. 
l ie diureli be fulb lie nsiuillv follows ii.v 

il’ It be onlv 

i.all-tull, he doe.s not mvessardv in-inde ih,. «}„,!; 
.space, but may very likely bring his Hoorin- p, an 
end just behind the rearmo.st niemlic!. of bis eon 
gregation. Whatever may be i,s e.viensioa' we.s,-' 
|i\aid Irom tbe altar, he always carries it e,pi;iliv 
I the ath Tr '4h;,.i> 

// 

? — ^ ' ^^'^^®cienF material is supplied, he. often 

broadens his edifice northwai-d and southward, in 
whiea ease it occasionally becomes cruciform, tliongh 
more of.m square, and approximating clo-selv to the 
basSiIiea shape already me^itioned, 

- The depth of the foundation depends upon the 
matex-ial available; at a well-attended Hi-gh Celebra- 

orthe ln^r!.^ 

mosaie nf bi * a alwa^qs the same— a. 

mosaic of^Wue and crimson blocks set diagon.illv 

m appearance of lozenges or diii- 

monds. Where, at the edges, the thickness of the 
J avement is seen, it exhibits a tessellated border of 
alternate triangles of the same colours. ,sug;;^i;g 
the blocks ^ed in its construction are not 
cubes but pyramids. (See Plate 6.) The crimson 
and blue are expressive of love and devotion respee 



r,.— Tlie Mosaic Pavement, built l>y the Aiigcl during the Cuntiele, shewing npi>er surface and tesselated 
edge, as seen through the bubble. Note that the bubble encloses the four comers of the pavement. 
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timely, and 'the liues vary 'aecordiiig to the eharaeter 
of these emotions. Usually' we get deep rich eoioiirs; 

Inrt where the congregation inclnd inst rnctc^d 

and unselfish peoplCj radiant and delicate tints uf 
azure and rose may be seen. 

The Angel begins .'by extending liis arms side- 
ways and pouring out through them a tojrnod uf 
love wliieli makes a crimson line on each from d, - 
where he stands to the wall of the ehiirtli. v^weep- 
ing his arms slowly forward, he causes a* oinnico* 
of parallel lines to shoot out from the sidx' of the 
original, like the teeth of a <uniih, ('xcepi that they 
are inclined towards the centre of the cliiirch, so 
that they cross one another to make the diagonal 
pattern. (See Diagram 1.) x\nother similar move- 
ment throws out a blue current of devotion. wlri‘*h 
fills the spaces left by the crimson of love. Then 
he turns to the east and repeats these moveinents so 
as to make a similar pavement for that part of 
the eueharistic form which is outside the church. 

These first movements produce a tenuous eohweb- 
like chequering, a veritable ghost of a floor, so lidit 
and diaphanous that it could not be held togethe>*%^.,_, 
except within the bubble 'which has pushed hack 
the chaos of jarring vibrations wMeb would have 
shattered its delicacy. But the floor rapidly solidi- 
fies as the verses of the canticle peal out. and it is 
interesting to notice that, where the verses are 
sung antiphonally, the Angel diverts the alternat- 
ing outrush of sound, and employs it to mark tin? 
diagonal lines which carve Ms flooring material 
into diamond's, or rather pyramids, (See Plate 6.) 

At a Low Celehi'ation the edifice is often but small. 





PI ATF e {Fi«- 1) —A- Portion of the Pavement, viewed from 
iPAip . single hlocic. 
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and the colouring of the pavement dull; but the pat- 
tern is always preserved. It must be uirders oo 
that a Low Celebration is perfectly effective m ca. - 
ing down the divine force and spreading it abroad, 
over the neighbourhood, though naturally the power 
at a High Celebration is in various ways far greater. 
The ceremony is surrouirded with glory and beau y , 
which are intended to stir up the hearts and mint s 
of the people and make them more receptive. Iheii 
the attendance is usually much larger a lactor 
which is of great importance. The Consecration 
and the quality of the .radiation eomiiig from the 
sacred Host are of course the same in every ease; 
but if tliere be more who feel devotion, the 
quantity of the radiation will be gi-eater, because an 
additional amount of that divine force is called into 
play by that extra devotion. 

I feel it to be of the greatest importance that we 
should realize that this divine force is a reality-— 
a definite, scientific fact. This spiritual force, which 
is oftentimes spoken of as the grace of God, is jmst 
as definite as is steam or electricity or any other 
-r>Q^f the great forces of nature. It works in matter 
somewhat higher than does electricity, and it is not 
evident to the physical eye in its results, but never- 
theless it is as real in every way, aad. indeed is 
much more powerful, in that it w'orks rather upon 
the soul, the mind, the emotions in man^ than merely 
upon his physical body. Truly in this most holy 
-Eucharist it is brought down even to the physical 
level for us — so great is the care of onr Lord for 
His people, so anxious is He that we should have 
every help that we are able to receive. Its outpour- 
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Sn . ^ methods, hut 

upahle of measurement aud eompai-ison with other 
outpounugs au higher worlds. Its ditribSion 
' cLf the same divine law.s 

TmmS7r!Tr^ rapid Vihratioan, 

i laaitci ni a higlier state. 

:For example, the playing’of the force invoked at 
the ceremony of the Eucharist mav be emSmS 

Ihe voltage of a current running througli a wire 
muanung constant, the amount of light obtained 
depends upon the number of lamp.s tur-ned on. [f 
we imagine that the current flowing iji the ware 
comes from an inexhaustible source and can meet 
any demands upon it, it is evident that we are free 
to add any number of lamps, and we shall there!) v 
|am a blaze of light. In the service of tim 
Euchamt each person who eo-operates intelligently 

such peison the channel for the flow of the current 

fiftvTeonTi " ‘congregation of 

Doop nf ^^^^om understands the pur-^. 

1 of the service and knows exactly what eaidi 
part IS planned to do, can send out as much li-dit 
over the- .surrounding district as a lar-e but 
Ignorant congregation of many thomsands gathered 
together in some great cathedral. The size of flic 
assembly unquestionably does help, because' a.s more 
people are sending up their devotion there is moro 
wm h in the channel; but when to devotion i added 
rntelhgence and the will to serve, th rlif t 

enormously greater. ' 
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When a spire of devotion shoots up from a con- 
gregation the lieigiit and hrillianej of it marks the 
intensity of the devotion^ while its diameter indi- 
cates the quantity of the emotion. A broad but 
short and barrel-like spire, sonievvdiat dull, in colour, 
•would show that a great mass of rather ignorant 
devotion had been felt, not keenly but rather as a 
matter of custom. If the people are stirred with 
a really deep, vStroiig feeling, a great spire of bril- 
liant blue rushes upward over their beads, and in 
such a (3ase the dowiipouring in response is in exact 
proportion to the upward rush. The object of a 
church service is to make a channel through wliicli 
the divine force can flow. The greater the number 
of people who attend, the more enthusiastic and 
devotional they are, the greater is the channel for 
divine power. In this sense it is a service of God, 
because by gathering together we form a greater 
and better channel for His love and blessing, which 
He is ever yearning to shed over the world. "We 
may ask: ^^But why can He not pour that out for 
Himself always?’^ He does do so; but remember 
that He works, as we also must work, along the 
line of least resistance. He floods the higher worlds 
with spiritual power, but to bring that spiritual 
power down here to our physical brains and astral 
bodies would be an exertion of force wiii«h would 
not be justified by the results produced, if He had 
to do the whole thing Himself. But if we co-operate 
and do the lower part of this work by making our- 
selves channels for that downpouring, then at once 
it does become worth while to pour forth that force. 
People are not necessarily fulfilling thq whole duty 
of the earnest Christian merely by sitting in their 
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seat.s and enjoying the uplift of the ceremony. If 
thej- wish they can greatly augment the power of 
the service and enlarge the sphere of its influence, 

' 'It should not be for ourselves but for the sake 
of others that we join such an organization as the 
Church, which exists to do good. It is of course 
true that we receive great benefit in so joining, but 
the less we think about the benefit that we are re- 
ceiving, and the more we think about the help we 
are able to give, the better for ourselves and the 
organization to which we belong. People should 
come to the service because they wish to be help- 
ful. Those who come regularly regardless of the 
weather, and throw themselves heartily into the ser- 
vice, are the people who make the Eucharist a liv- 
ing force. This is especially true when they have 
studied the ritual carefully and are therefore in a 
position intelligently to co-operate with the celebrant. 

-^ "When a celebrant happens to be sensitive, and has 
behind him a congregation whQ.... .iLro jorkmg with 
him, b n c an usually feel the force generat ed by 

like a"strongwind, When it comesltgives the, curi - 
ous electrical feeling which may sometimes be noted 
when In hiidst^ o^^ a great erow d^a^ aye^^ ^ 
sonm'^stfong " The celebrant^ however, is 

like the captain of a ship or the conductor of an 
orchestra, and just as a captain must not lose his 
head wdien his passengers become stirred with 
excitement, so must the celebrant retain full con- 
trol of his emotions in order to use this helpful force 
generated by the congregation. He must not only 
direct the forces, but must watch exactly what is 
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being done by his lieutenants, so that if some one 
does not do the right thing at the right time, he 
may supply the deficiency immediately by throwing 
in additional force and helping in any way possible. 

" Again, at a High Celebration %?e have the almost 
incalculable advantage of the use of music. We 
have already said that the ordered vibrations of 
sound vivify vast volumes of matter, and so pro- 
vide the Angel of the Eucharist with niueh magnifi- 
cent material for his structure; but tliere is far 
more than that, though it is difficult to find words 
to describe it, and this is not the place for a lenglhy 
disquisition on so recondite a subject. Let us put 
it that the earth is a great intelligence, and that 
music is one of her faculties— that when we play 
or sing we are helping the earth to express her- 
self; furthermore that music is a sort of entity or 
congeries of entities, and that when we use it we 
are bringing into play an entirely new set of forces, 
another side of Nature, and associating with us in 
our work a host of great Music-Angels. We cannot 
turn aside to give details here; but even so slight a 
hint will afford a passing glimpse along a mighty 
vista— enough to show that there is excellent rea- 
son for introducing music into our services when- 
ever it is in any way passible. 

f These considerations apply also to *a 
Cantata; but at a High Celebration we have hi addi- 
f^ll„.,tll§,,,, md,_pf the- deacon, and subdeaeonT wlio 
a triangle with the celebrant, and for the time aet 
as extensions of his consciousness, relieving him of 

aspects' oFTiis work, andl^ving him free to 

concentrate his energies. Some of tli^ forces eim 
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ployed , radiate through" tiieiiij and are intensified by 
their prcseiiee and their action. It is their business 
to act as intemediaries, both in the collection and 
distribution of energy— a task whieli is thereby 
more easily and efficiently performed. (Diagram 2.) 



DIAGEAM 2. — The Eelation "between the Celebrant and Ms 
Ministers. Their position on the footpace before the altar 
is indicated by circles. 0 is the celebrant, D the deacon arid 
S the snbdeacon., The lines show how the forces dow either 
from the celebrant through his ministers to the people^ or 
from the ;pec5)le through the ministers to the celebrant and 
thence to the Elements on the altar. 

jCflTo make their function clear we may use the 
aiialogy of the human body. If the celebrant is 
compared to the brain, then the deacon and sub- 
deacon are gg.nglia having certain tracts under their 
charge; the brain of course directs the ganglia, but 
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there are things which, they "oar, 
brain. 

and subdea,con represe nted 

s peetively, bee a u £ejhideae^;;gg^j^ 
the priest, th at is 'to say, o^rTKirTTw-rw- — 
tEe~men satT an d gathered ~TTyri ^lpr^^ 
the me n an c T^ep ar ed it fo r ^jq 
whereas the subdeacon did 
fh e ii -hre still some 

are separated, but I do not know tivirH* ^ 
special advantage in it, except that, if Sr'mnnbT/s 
are at all equal, it produces a pleasiU off 
phonal singing. effect m anti- 

The rush of devotion, aspiration i 

from the congregation poiirg ijv. ' worship 

hood of diverse vibrations, and it * in a 

to reduce them all to a kind of eon 
so that they may conveniently denominator, 

deacon and subdeaeon may reeeiv. The 

people, and to a large extent sift u from the 

as they pass through into the han^^ ^^^^ibine them 
thus saving him much trouble of the priest. 

For the shortened form of the pt i 
we have chosen a canticle wh* i Eucharist 
directly to the work which the ^ofers^ more 

laying the foundation of hig edifiop^^ t in 

by an invitation from the priest 
Brethren, let us now lay the foutiriL* ^ 

Aiitiphon, Temple. 

Christ is our foundation. 

And our chief corner-stone. 

We are no more strangers and for * 
citizens with the saints and of tho t Mit fellow- 

’=*‘6 household Of God- 
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ployed ■■ radiate tlirottgli tlieniy and are iiiteBsiied . b;, 
tlieir presence .and' their, aetioin It is their business 
to act as interniecliaries, , both in the eolleetion anc 
distribution' of", energy— -a task which is tiiereb;y 
more easily and effieiently performed. (Diagram 2*) 



DIAGRAM 2. — The Eelation between the Celebrant and Ms 
Ministers. Tlicir position on the footpace before the altar 
is indicated by circles. 0 is the celebrant, D the deacon and 
S the snbdeaeon. The lines show how the forces flow either 
from the celebrant through his ministers to the people, or 
from the ipecfple through the ministers to the celebrant and 
thence to the Elements on the altar. 

:/ro make their function clear we may use the 
analogy of the human body. If the celebrant * is 
compared to the brain, then the deacon and sub- 
deacon are g§.nglia having cei^tain tracts under their 
charge; the brain of course directs the ganglia, but 



■ , ■' * 
there are things which they *ean do withniu file 
brain. Originally, in the early Church, the de ai-nn 
and subdeacon represented the men and w onien 
speetively^ because the deacon stood on {lie~n^ ~(^ 
Ibe priest, that is to say, o n the epistle side ^?^lerc 
t^'men sat, and gathered up alF lhe~lI H’(ji: Ioi7~T rmn 
t5e men and prepared it for the use of lln- ur it^^T 
\ ^ereas the subdeacon did the same for tin" l.ulic-s , 
iTiere az’e still some churches in %^!cli the sexes 
are separated, but I do not know tiuit tliere is aii^' 
special advantage in it, except that, if the uuiniter.? 
are at all equal, it produces a pleasing effect in anti- 
phonal singing. 

The rush of devotion, aspiration, love and worship 
from the congregation pours upon the prie.st in a 
flood of diverse vibrations, and it is no ea.sy ta.sk 
to reduce them all to a kind of common denominator, 
so that they may conveniently be forwarded. The 
deacon and subdeacon may receive these front the 
people, and to a large extent sift and enmliine ihetfi 
as they pass through into the hands of the priest, 
thus saving him much trouble. 

^ For the shortened form of the Holy Eucharist 
we Have chosen a canticle which refers 
dirwtly to the work which the Angel is 
laying the foundation of his edifice. Ifc ij 
by an invitation from the priest, who .says: 

Brethren, let ns now lay the foundation of o‘ur Temple. 

AnUpho7i. 

Christ is our foundation. 

And our chief corner-stone. 

Tine samts and of the household of God- ' ' : 
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And are 'binlt upon file foundation of the apostles and 
prophets: Jesus Christ Himself heing the chief corner- 
stone; 

In Whom all the hnilding fitly framed together: groweth 
into a holy temple in the Lord; 

In Whom ye also are hniided together: for an habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit. 

Except the Lord build the house: their labour is but lost 
that build it. 

The foTindation of God standeth sure, having this seal: 
let everyone that iiameth the Kame of Christ depart from 
iniquity. 

Antiphon. 

Christ is our foundation. 

And our chief corner-stone. 


YEKSICLES 


EOMA^JT 


LIBERAL 


V. ^ Our help is in the 
name of the Lord. 

B. Who made heaven 
and earth. 

The corresponding ver- 
sidles an4 responses follow 
the Absolution. 


P. ^ Our help is in the 
Name of the Lord. 

O. Who hath made hea- 
ven and earth. 

P. Turn us again, O 
Lord, and quicken us. 

O. That Thy people may 
rejoice in Thee. 

P. Trust ye in the Lord 
for ever. 

C. For our Bock of Ages 
is the Lord. 


ill We now come to a furtlier stage of our prepara- 
tion for the great work we are about to undertake. 
We liave endeavoured to purify the nientai atmos- 
phere by casting out wandering thoughts, and to. 
bring ourselves into the attitude of strength, peace 
and joy, which is needed if we are to do our work 
well. Certain: mechanical difficulties may, however, 
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still remain in our way; we' must try to remove 
these also. But that can be expeditiou-sly achieved 
only by means of special help from without, and so 
we proceed to apply the method designed by Christ 
for His Church— that of confession and absolution. 
The versieles which introduce this portion of the ser- 
vice are intended to induce a frame of mind which 
will facilitate the action of this plan. First we 
acknowledge that it is only by divine power that 
this speedy result can be obtained (for here again 
Name is equivalent to Power), but we remind our- 
selves that to the almighty Creator of heaven and 
earth this rapid change is a simple matter, xind 
so we sign ourselves with the sign of the cross that 
by its action we may brinF’ourselvis'closer to Him. 
Because we have somewhat slipped away from Him, 
from the attitude of utter love, peace, comprehen- 
sion and unity, and so are to that extent restricted 
as channels of .spiritual force, we ask in the words: 
■‘Turn us again, 0 Lord, and quicken us,” that 
He bring us again to the path of right endeavour, 
and that He vivify us with His radiant life. With- 
out this renewed life we cannot experience the deep 
joy which, is necessary if we are to get the best out 
of the Sacrifice which is to follow. Then to empha- 
size our utter confidence in His pow^r and good- 
will, we say: “Trust ye in the Lord for ever; for 
our Eock of Ages is the Lord.” The very possi- 
bility of rapid readjustment depends upon our abso- 
lute conviction that it can be done. If we ars? in 
doubt on that matter, that very doubt erect.s a 
barrier, and prevents the free action of the force. 
The divine power is ready, but we lAust open our 
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hearts. Let us then ‘esamiue the svstem # 

iu-atjofi by confession and absoiiitinu j ^ 
it works. 'i».souition, and see how 


ROMAN 
K I confess to alinighty 
God, to "blessed Mary ever 
a virgin, to blessed 
Micbaei the archangel, to 
hlessod John the Baptist, 
to tbe boly apostles Peter 
and Paul, to all tlie saints, 
and to you, brethren, that 
I have sinned exceedingly, 
in thought, word and 
deed; through my fault, 
through my fault, through 
my most grievous fault. 
Therefore I beseech the 
blessed Mary, ever a 
virgin, blessed Michael the 
archangel, blessed John the 
Baptist, the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, all the 
saints, and you brethren, 
to pray to the Lord our 
God for me. 

S. May almighty God 
have mercy upon thee, for- 
give thee thy sins, and 
bring thee -to'' life ever- 
lasting. 

S. I confess to almighty 
God, etc. 

P. May almighty God, 
etc. 


OONFITEOH 


BIBEBAL 

Thou hast 
created man to be im 

and made him™" 
»e an image of Thine own 
eternity; yet ^ften ^ 

, “f®* glory of our 

itage, and wander from 
».e path Which leads to 
■ngnteousness. But Thou, 
Old, hast made us for 

jrr- “ 

fiort M tiu they 

find their rest in Thee. 

*^® ®’^®® Thy 

imriprf”*l.°^ manifold 

shortcomings, that 
^0 may be flUed wltk 

i,”®^?“®f® *h6 everlast- 

S light, and become the 
unspotted mirror of Thv 
power and the image of 
^by goodness. Thrmisrh 

Christ our Bord. 


--The form employed in the Bomir, ni, , , 
with the word Oo«/itor, “i ooofe«”‘ I'ieLe' to 
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name. The purpose of this confession is to help 
the people to self-recoileetedness, and to bring tlieni 
into that attitude of mind which is necessary if 
they are to be assisted by the absolution that follows 
immediately after. The wording of the Goiifiteor 
used in the Liberal Catholic ritual is to a certain 
extent original and (as will be seen) it differs 
widely in tone from that used by the Roman or 
iliiglican Churehes. The Roman confession: 
have sinned exceedingly^ in thought, word and 
deed; through my fault, through my fault, througli 
my most grievous fault’’; the Anglican remark: 
‘‘There is no health in us,” and other siniilar state- 
ments, are exaggerations and do not represent what 
a normal person really feels. No sane and rational 
man ever feels actually that he is altogether evil, 
and to put such words into his month either turns 
him ^ into a hypocrite, or gives Iiim an entirely mis- 
leading conception of lima an nature. 

; This constant reiteration of the inherent wdeked- 
ness^ of the human heart probably arose in early 
Christianity as a reaction against certai}i excesses 
which marred tiie civilizations in the m idst of wiiich 
that faith took root. The greatest of the civilizations 
with wdiich the new religion bad to deal were those 
of Gieeee axid Egypt. Both of these wer^ eminently 
sane and leasonahle. The Greek, for example wor ~ 
and was full of the joy of life, 
lie was well aware that there were higher planes 
■ and lower planes, heaven and earth, but he main- 
tained that God made the lower as well as the 
higher, and that while we are in the low^er we are 
intended to make the best of it and to'get the ulmos* 
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joy possible out of life. As these ancient and won- 
deriul civilisations decayed, undoubtedly excesses 
<uofee and in the seeking for beauty the o*ood was 
sonietuni^ forgotten. werlbh^^^^^ 

0 a.cct,mm they swung to the opposite extreme 
( u , linking, and condemned as evil everything 
peUainmg to the world and to physical lifi 

- Such exaggerations ai*e unwholesome and unneees- 

und,m S f- the safest, and 

aeitl on the one hand is just as dan- 

olh^' . f unnatural as undue indulgence on the 
othei ; and hence we have carefully avoided in the 
01 mg 0 the confession any statements to which 

worTaf T A subscribe. We have used the 

for Him Jf ^ngustme, who said that God made us 
tor Himself, and oar hearts therefore are ever rest- 
less until they find their rest in Him. Whenever 
we fall away from that which we know to be right 
as we all do more or less through carelessness or for- 
getfulness, we are uncomfortable until things are 
put right again, because we know that we have 
made a mistake We are-always unhappy when we 
wander from the path, even though 4 may Zt 
realize the ca^se of the unhappiness. We say that 
He created man in His own image-the imie S 
His own eternity a beautiful thought taken from 

I repZdZiZ fT’' thus 

a repioduetion of Him, we ought of course always 

Ind ffis tve *h f His power ' 

and His love; but on account of our ignorance and 

onr error we ^ut ourselves away from Him Se 
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purpose of the confession is to remove the mental 
attitude which shuts us away, and to substitute in 
its stead an open and receptive condition of the 
whole man, so that the light of God may enter. The 
confession does not directly affect the eueharistic 
edifice which we are building, though it is an impor- 
tant factor in preparing us to build it. Let vus see 
how the absolution which follows it achieves its 
result. 

■ • The priest rises, goes up to the altar, turns to- 
wards the people, and pronounces the ab.sohitioti. 

ABSOLUTION 


EOMAK 

May the almiglity and 
merciful Lord grant us 
pardon, abaolution, and 
remission of our sins. E. 
Amen. 


V. Thou Shalt turn 
again, 0 God, and quicken 
us. 

E. And thy people shall 
rejoice in thee. 

V. Show unto us, O 
Lord, thy mercy, 

E. And grant us thy sal- 
vation. 

V. O Lord, hear my 
prayer. 

E. And let my cry come 
unto thee. 


LIBEEAL 

God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
hless, preserve and 
sanctify you; the Lord in 
His lovingkindness look 
down upon you and he 
gracious unto you; the 
Lord al3soive you from 
all your sins, and grant 
you the grace and comfort 
of the. Holy Spirit. B. 
Amen. 

The corresponding vcr- 
sides and responses precede 
the Gonfiteor, 
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yZ' corresponc 

Ana ^th thy spirit. Sf”" 

Pt Take away from us 
our iniquities, we "beseecli 
tkee, O l*ord, tliat we 

may “be worthy to enter 
with clean minds into the 
iioly of holies. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

We beseech thee, O 

Lord, hy the merits of 

thy saints whose relics are 

here, and of all the saints, 
that thou wouldst vouch- 
safe to forgive me all my 
sins. Amen. 


10 unaerstand the efeet of absolution we must 
first explain that the ideas usually associated with 
the torgn^eness of sin are wholly false and mislead- 
ing.^ Ihe common conception seems to be that God. 
having made man and therefore knowing his capaci- 
ties and exactly what he is likely to do under aii\’ 
circumstances, nevertheless turns His back upon him 
and is offended with him, whenever he does what a 
calculation of averages would lead us to expect from 
the ordinary man. It is the same confusion that per- 
petually confronts the enquirer into Christianitv ; if 
Cmstians would only drop the primitive Jewish 
notion of a jealous amd vengeful tribal deity and 
accept the teaching of their leader, Christ, most of 
these crude and blasphemous misconceptions would • 

I suppose we may concede 
that the theory that God is angry when man blun- 
ders, that He needs to he placated and supplicated 
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to forgive, is a coarse and materialistic way of stat- 
ing a certain law of Nature; but it is open to the 
terribly serious objection that it gives the man an 
altogether wrong and degrading conception of (Jod, 
and makes it impossible for him to adopt towards 
his Deity the only attitude whieh renders progress 
practicable for him: 

'No one in his senses , could suppose that God 
cherishes animosity against His people. The whole 
idea that a person who has done wrong needs to he 
forgiven should be put altogether out of our nunds, 
because to say that God has to forgive a main 
implies that if he were not forgiven God would hold 
a grudge against that man. That is a thing which 
no one has a right to say about the Divine Father. 
God holds no grudge against any man. On the con- 
trary He is always waiting to help, just as the sun 
is always shining. The sun is not holding a grudge 
against us when a passing cloud shuts away his 
light and warmth. The sunlight is always iliere. 
and all we need do is to wait for ihe passing of the 
cloud. 

“'The God Who has hung our solar system in space, 
and has poured His own life into it that we and 
His other creatures might come into being, superin- 
tends the progress of that tremendo-us'* Experiment 
with benevolent, paternal interest. .He knows far 
more about us than we ourselves can know; He 
understands our strength and our weakness, and He 
could no more be angry with us than we can Im 
angry with a flower in our garden. But He watches 
our growth, and puts various aids in our way; per- 
haps it pleases Him when we understand ami take 



poit of His helping hand is never far from us elL 
we told speedily cease to be. It is the attention 
of God which keeps His system in existence: if 
tor one moment He withdrew it, it would instantly 
he resoked into the bubbles* of which it is built 
And this attenhon shows itself down here on lower 
plaiite as a force, or rather a number of forces. It 
s difhcult to put these conceptions into words with- 
out hopelessly materializing them; yet it is better to 
oveiMuatenalize them than to be altogether ignorant 
of taeir beauty and their glory. 

Let us try to make clear what really happens when 
a man commits what is commonly called a sin. Sin 
IS anything that is against the divine ‘Will— that 
IS, against the current of evolution. If a man inten- 
tionally does something to hold back evolution 
either his^pwn or that of somebody else, then 
emphatieally he is doing wrong. But I doubt 
whether a mau ever does evil for evil’s sake, except 
perhaps in very rare cases, such as the German 
atrocities Usually what is called sin arises from 

TXf either a man is ignorant and 

makes mistakes, or he 'is careless and selfish and 
0 sufficiently attentive to the consequences of his 
acts. 1?: a man really understood fully what he 
was doing when he sinned, he would ‘not do it. 
uch wrong-doing comes from avarice, from the 
esire or “o^ey. That is because misers do not 
toow any better; to them money is of first impor- 

passion. On ce more, sensualists are ignorant and 

See Appendix, ”” ^ 
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selfish, and do not really understand the harm they 
are doing to others and to themselves. The way to 
'get rid.' of evil 'is to increase wisdom, as the Lord 
Buddha preached in India two thousand five Imii- 
dred years, ago.; 

^ Let ns accept, then, the definition of a sin or 
transgression as any thought, word or act which is 
not in harmony with God’s Will for man — that is, 
evolution. Instead of progression it is trmisgr<^mm, 
not a movement /orward with the evolutionary force, 
but across the line of its flow. That divine Will 
acts as a steady pressure upward and onward, and 
actually does produce in higher matter (even down 
to the etheric level) a sort of tension which can be 
described in words only as a tendency towards 
movement in a definite direction — the flowing of a 
spiritual stream. Wlien a man’s thoughts, words 
and actions are good, he lays himself more fully 
open to this influence; he is permeated by it and 
carried along by it. But when he does or thinks 
evil, he wrenches himself away from the direction 
of this spiritual current, and thereby sets up a 
definite strain in etheric, astral and mental matter, 
so that he is no longer in Tiarmony with .Nature, no 
longer a helping but a hindering force, a snag in 
tlie river of life. This strain, or cross-twist, almost 
entirely arrests his progress for the time, and ren- 
ders it impossible for him to profit by all the 
impulses of good influence which arc constantly 
• rushing along the current of the stream of which 
we have spoken. Before he can do any rt.^a.1 good 
for himself or any one else, he must straigliten <ait 
that distortion, and come into harmony with Nature, 
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•ted in'"™” 7^te f T 

i«topei«t,.ate tlM tm.T T.rt1 T?'" 

below they o ^ jvp ^ tlio • * • looked at from 

fl'3 otlLr^w „rr®‘". ““S »"= atave 

fine wim or linee of fnnumerable 

o'opQ l-ioriiTT wiien a man 

l™ reel self, and onlv Hie 1-.,ver , cie of M.”l’ f*' 

■e able to manifest itself fully. ‘ ' eliaracter 

‘alowe'Serft^Jlji.rttyta.d",* “■”^' 
Presentlv we“'at%r„r,7e,:' b« 77? T'l 

rs::rL«rsrr'T“ 

-?LrLtiS£S'~ 

Jney for-tbe distortion to reas.soi-^'' itaiplf 
therefore obvioiislv tn -vb t eii. It jr 

should discover some more ranM* i»t«rest tliat lie 

uuiformitv method of re-aiu- 

"“loimity. buch a method the riinvoU - 

npon a pnest at ordination. The Chr'-f Trf™i! 
apobe of that-poarer in the plaint tots, t^h 
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people usually shirk tliein or try to explain tlieia 
away, just because they have encuinbered their 
minds with the idea of an emotional forgiveness, and 
cannot understand that we have to deal with a 
straightforward scientific process. 

But the priest cannot perform this wonderful 
miracle of healing alone; he needs the co-operation 
of his |)atient No one can force a man into har- 
mony if he is persistently striving for disharmony; 
it is only ^^if we confess our sins” that is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us froin all unrighteousness. ” It is requisite that 
the candidate be anxious to rise above the imper- 
fections of his nature, and to live the higher life. 
At all her principal services, the Church provides 
a form of general confession to he recited hy her 
people, and a form of absolution to be pronounced 
by the priest ; and if any man in the congregation 
is truly sorry for some slip or mistake which he 
has made, and earnestly anxious to put himself 
once more in full accord with the evolutionary cur- 
rent, there is no doubt that the divine force which 
flows through the priest when he pronounces the 
absolution does imsh through that inan^s higher 
vehicles, combs out the entanglement, and straightens 
the twisted lines until he is once more in perfect 
harmony with God^s Will. 

- ^The priest pours out the absolving force over his 
congregation, and does not know upon whom or in 
•what direction it is taking effect; but if an indi- 
vidual comes to him privately and tells him exactly 
what is wrong, he has perhaps a certain advantage 
in being able to concentrate the whole of the force 
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jast where it is most needed. Also, quite apart from 
the power conferred upon him, the priest can often 
from his experience offer very useful advice. 

■ But let no one suppose that the piiHic absolution 
given to the whole flock is in any way less effective 
than private absolution, if the desire for reetrii ca- 
tion on the part of the wrong-doer is equally earnest 
and sincere. As has been said, in the slow process 
of time the distortion must come straight, under the 
influence of the ordinary evolutionary forces; and 
no doubt this procedure would be hastened by the 
stinng desire of the patient for readjustment. The 
action of the priest in the matter is merely what is 
commonly called a means of grace’' — that is to 
sajq a little help on the road of evolution provided 
by the Christ for His followers. 

:y:ln the Liberal Catholic Church auricular confes- 
sion is entirely optional, and is not required as a 
preliminary to the reception of Holy Communion. 
Its frequent and systematic practice is not encour- 
aged, since it is felt that under such conditions the 
detailed confession is apt to become a matter of 
routine, and its spiritual value in the life of the 
individual thereby defea'ted. For all ordinary pur- 
poses the general confession in the Holy Eucharist 
should suffice. 

trrli must be clearly understood that the effect of 
absolution is strictly limited to the correction of the 
distortion above described. It reopens certain chan- 
nels which have been to a large extent closed by evil' 
thought or action; but it in no way counteraetvS the 
physical consequences of that action, nor does it 
obviate the necessity of restitution where wrong has 
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been done. A man who steals, for example, puts 
himself in the wrong in three separate ways: he has 
broken the divine law of love and justice, and has 
thereby cut himself off from full and free eomm uni- 
cation with the higher side of Nature; he has broken 
the laws of his country, and he has wronged the 
individual from whom he stole. If he fully com- 
prehends the mistake that he has made, and is 
genuinely anxious to correct it, the priest’.s ab.solu- 
tion will straighten out for him the etheric, astral 
and mental entanglement which was produced by 
his action, or rather by the mental attitude whicli 
made that action possible; but it does not I’clieve 
him from tire legal penalty of that action, nor from 
the duty of instantly and fully restoring what he 
has stolen. 

• Intoxication is a temptation to men at a low stage 
of development; one who succumbs to it is un- 
doubtedly sadly in need of the help of absolution 
to remove the barriers which he has erected between 
hmiself and the sunlight of God’s grace; but by 
yielding he has also weakened his will and injured 
his physical health, and he must not expect that 
absolution will either strersgthen the one or restore 
tlie other. The Sacrament puts the man right with 
God; but it does not relieve him from. the responsi- 
bility for his acts, nor in any way affect their physi- 
cal consequences. It is a spiritual process, a loosen- 
ing from the bondage of sin, a proce,ss of at-ouc-menf 
.with the Higher Self, a restoration of tlie hiner iuii'- 
mony of being which is disturbed by wrong-doing, 
so that the man can make a fresh effort towards 
righteousness, fortified by the uninterrupted flow of 
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the divine power within him. A man cannot e 

though he 

kiAd ‘‘ pi fresh causes of a i-igh 

vhatsoevii God is not mocked 

'v^'"tsoever a man soweth, that shall Jm also « 

the cbxsing 

. eomes the beautiful cei-emonv of the 

dlvs of tT; r? to us from the t 

hilnllf i, Jnentioned by Or 

. Ihe use of incense is full of si''uifie- 

fieaLw Ti symbolic, honorific "and r 

heatoiy. It ascends before „„ „ i. , f 
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ceremonies , is always desirable. Tiie scent of 
sandalwood lias many of the same propertic.^, and 
the scent of pure attar of roses, though utterly dii- 
ferent in character, has also a good effect. 

More than a hundred varieties of incense are 
‘known, and each of the iiigredients employed has its 
own special inlinence on the higher bodies of man. 
There is a science of perfumes, and evil powex's as 
well as good may be invoked by such means. Nearly 
all the incenses prepared for chiireli use eoritai?t a 
large proportion of benzoin and olibanum, as experi- 
ence has shown that these are both pleasing and 
effective. Benzoin is almost savagely ascetic and. 
purifying; it deals trenchantly with all the grosser 
forms of impure thought, and is excellent for use 
in a great cathedral crowded with somewhat un- 
developed individuals. For smaller assemblies of 
less bucolic minds it needs a large admixture of 
other elements to produce the best results. Olibanum 
is the special incense of devotion; its fragrance 
tends strongly to awaken that feeling in those viio 
are at all capable of it, and to deepen and intensify 
it wdiere it already exists. A judicious mixture of 
these two gums is found saftisfactory in practice, so 
it is frequently employed as a basis^or central stock, 
to which other less important flavourings may be 
added. 

When the tliiirifer and the boat-bearer approach, 
the celebrant ladles some incense into the censer, 
•and solemnly blesses it, saying: thou Idessed 

^ by Him in Whose honour thou shalt be buimed."’ 
If a bishop be present, it is better that he should 
bless it, as he can put a little additioiial po-wer into 
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Z: , command of the pries- 

. , r? !i» *t<= best mtention to 

umd IS that it may clear the way ma’ 
through and polarize everything with which 
mto contact. The thought which I myself 
mind while blessing incense is that it ma\ 
fhraight the way of the Lord.-” ^ 

• It has been asked whether it would not 
sible to bless the whole boat of incense befi 

ie^i It cdn 

• ’ w-ouid not be nearly so effective 

incense does not retain the full magnetism 

^ ® Pi’ceious stone would 
bettei then to bless each time that portion of 

Ilal for Siowin 

*■ } Oi 111 that way the Tna.o‘r»<afi*c<v%^ . 
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distributed. The plan of censing the altar is good, 
since it spreads the magnetism very fully a^d ac- 
curately through the altar itself and everywhere 
upon it.' 

’ The middle line of the altar, upon which are 
placed the Host and the Gross, is the direction down 
which the force of the Consecration will flow, and 
it is therefore necessary first of all to cense that 
and clear the way. 

’We have adopted with slight modifications the 
Roman order in the censing, but we give nine swings 
to the cross, arranged in groups of three, which is 
better for the purpose than the three double swings 
of the Roman Church. In that act we show the 
highest honour in our power to aU. that the cross 
typifies— the Christ Himself and the great Sacrifice 
which brought forth the universe. Also this nine- 
fold swing has a special and beautiful significance, 
for it symbolizes the ofiering to the Triune God of 
the threefold man whom He has made in His own 
image; it shows that we dedicate ^-ourselves, our 
souls and bodies^ w4ich is the Christian phrase for 
what students call the monad, the ego and the per- 
sonality) to each Person of the Blessed Trinity in 
turn. As the priest performs this action, each mem- 
ber of the congregation should mentally ipake this* 
total surrender in his own case, thereby awakening 
within himself all that as yet can be ai^oused in 
each of these departments, and preparing himself 
to take part in the Kyrie later. As the priest takes 
the censer from the deacon he turns and genuflects, 
saying silently: ‘^'To the Father I dedicate (as he 
swings the censer three times) (1) spirit, (2) soul, 
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(3) bodies;’' then there f 
in that pause before -the 
says to hiiuself; “To th( 
makes the three swinssl 


IS a momentary pause, and 
f second set of swings he 
be Son I dedicate (as he 
spirit, soul, bodies;’’ and 


3.— Censing the Altar. The 
ir'of the swings made by the i 
:ne arrows show the direetion > 
3 tabernacle, which should form 
rej>resented in the diagram, bee 
1 © drawing mor© compact. 
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then as lie pauses before tiie third set of swings he 
says silently: ‘'To the Holy Ghost I dedioat^ (as 
he makes the swings) spirit, soul, bodies.'' ' Then 
he genuiiects and turns to the candlesticks on the 
southern or epistle side of the altar and censes each 
one with a single swing of the censer (Diagram 3), 
which not only magnetizes each candle, but also that 
portion of the surface of the altar covered by the 
sweep of the censer. In doing this, the priest 
should think in turn of each of the seven Bays, 
which are represented by the six candles and the 
cross-— or, perhaps more aceurately, the light be- 
fore the cross, which may be regarded as a kind of 
extension of it. 

:: ■ Since this is emphatically a religion of the Christ, 
the Head of the second Bay, and the Latin cross is 
His especial symbol, the altar-cross represents to 
us the second Bay, and in swinging the censer to- 
wards it, we are worshipping the Holy Trinity 
“through Christ our Lord," as we say so often in 
our prayers. The first candle censed (the nearest 
to the cross on the southern side) represents 
the first Ray ; the next represents the fourth, 
and the outside candle this fifth Ray. On the 
gospel side the candle nearest to, the cross de- 
notes the seventh Ray (that now becoming doiii- ‘ 
inant in the world), the next stands for the 
third, and the last for the sixth Ray. The assign- 
ment of the candies to these particular Rays is in 
harmony with the arrangement of the jewels in the 
altar-stone which is advocated in Part III., and the 
relation between them will be made clear by 
Diagram 8. ♦ 
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to' o‘’C R “'*? *^'“““5- »eC 

2‘:fsxt-“.rr£ 

.ja o, 

ofter, may be expressed as follows: 

1* Strength. 

strong, brave, pex’severiiig in 
ills service. ’ ^ 

2. Wisdoin, 

"I will attain that intnitional wisdom 

ptSttoe.^' 

3. Adaptability or Tact. 

power of saying 
■ oing just the right thing at the 
ight moment— of meeting each man on 
Ills own ground, in order to help him 
^ More efficiently.” ^ “ 

4. Beauty and Harmony. 

hamony^nto'’my\?^^^^ 

that +i,r ™ surroundings 

T ^ worthy of Him ■ 

that' ^ 

tnat so I may serve Him better.” 
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5. Science (detailed knowledge). 

will gain knowledge and acnjuracj, 
that I may devote them to His work/^ 

6. Devotion. 

will tinfold within myself the mighty 
power of devotion, that through it I may 
bring others to 

7. Ordered Service (ceremonial which invoices 

angelic help.) 

will so order and arrange my ser- 
vice of (3^od along the lines which He has 
prescribed, that I may be able fnlly to 
take advantage of the loving help which 
His holy Angels are always waiting to 
render.’^ 

■""It is obviously impossible to think all this within 
the time occupied by a single swing of the censer, 
so it may be suggested that when the priest getiti- 
deets after having censed the cross, he should say 
to himself: ''For His service I will unfold within 
myself’ (as he censes the candles in order) '^(1) 
Strength, (4) Harmony, (5) Knowledge.” 

■’Next he censes the southern corner of the altai\ 
both below and above (Diagram 3), ahd-in doing 
so he should take care to reach well round the side. 
During this and the next operation he holds firmly 
the thought: "May His strength make sure shield 
Tor His grace.” ^ Then the edge and top of the 
altar are censed, including any vases standing upon 
it. As he genuflects on reaching the jniddle"' point, 
he thinks again: '^For His service I will unfold 
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, \ Adaptability, (C) D(n-n+i 
as be deals with the nordheri L C 
■>;«i top m a similar ,,, * ; 

XI ‘ 

ai on’Vf'*” "’Wi it. Tisiair fh, 

-ae.SLr,L-W-Vr’- 

Shrift; 

effppt , magnetism, which n 

? iTi and amt artl"^ 

™a Br L“‘ ■nagnatiaatio.; 

ronndij araKaTir‘“” »' 

it doM notloi ,L fl '■■0, 

etherie eireniaaon p iteing in t 

Wd apart '>-«« bo, 

altar, until in the second f 

^et J*" ""A “ ”« 

-■a.bLx:£:fj«j‘bec: 

surroundinar it Ttitst 

eneharistie-edifice if ft the^®. 

from the outer world^ so is T 
round the altar tornTT’ ® “agju 
abnroh in b. i 

Temple. To ■ “"'“a „i 

rather til,. ^ 1.^ simile— if the e' 

ather the euehanstic edifice, be image/ at 
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lioiisCj the etherie eddy round the altar h 
dynamo, and the celebrant the engineer 
As a sign that he is so set apart and assoeiatea with 
this imieriiiost saiietiiin, he, and he alone, k also 
ceiisod at this stage* 

' Here we meet another of the many advantages of 
High over the ordinary Low fjelel>ratioii. It will 
be readily niulerstood that it is desirable to reserve 
this .magnetic field exelusively for the reception ami 
storage of the force from on high, and to liave as 
little as possible of any other action than that go- 
ing on, within it. It is the business of the celebrant, 
who is necessarily inside the reserved area, to re- 
ceive the contributions of force generated by the 
devotion and gratitude of his people, and sx^eed 
them on their upward way. But they are of very 
varied quality and-oower^ and they need harmoniz- 
ing, co-ordinating, purifying, often even to a con- 
siderable extent transmuting, before he can employ 
them to the best possible advantage, and weld them 
into such a stream as will evoke every ounce of 
power that they can draw down from the illimitable 
divine storehouse. This work of sorting, arranging 
and filteriiig absorbs a good^deal of the celebrant' s 
energy (even though he may be unconscious of it)^ 
and inevitably cre a tes fincHQJi,.^and_ ^dMurbanc.e ‘ 
within the etherie ficlcL All this is avoided' at 'IT 
High Celebration, because, as I have already said, 
the eontribiiiions of the people flow l^irough the 
{Jeaeon and the subdeaeon; the straining and sort- 
ing is done by them outside the casket, and they 
deliver the steady, purified streams of force to the 
celebrant, who is thus enabled to mamtain inside 
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sli6ll a far higher IavpI m * 
is oir^ by this expedient lhat 
at all satisfactorily with the he 'i i 
laneous output of f mkod- 

congregation. (Diagram 2 ) ®“thusiastic 

' In eon.sidering the many benefit, ^vh- i 
from the use of incense L 7 " 

of the special orte;'^T f ' «ie 

spirits -whieh work bv its and natureT 

the Incense are of ^ f I ^he Angels of 

of them readily eompreliPTi^-'n types— neither 

have devoted much study "^tn ^ v 
investigators know that^ttierp Such 

r-g^-eat beings 

jnst as we express oursSves • music 

arpeggio is a greetinT T ^°rds-to whom an 
oratorio an oration. There’'?2 A “ 

who express themselves hi i of Colour, 

glowing hues, by coruscations ohanges of 

rainbow light. So alTo heJf f 
m aud express themselves bv^Sh ® 

fumes and fragrances-thoulh to nsl T 

seems to degrade, to materialize til 

tions in whieh they revpl^ exquisite emana- 

• f vision„ot that ^e Sd^ tir f "'i 
Ineeuse, who are drawn hv 7ts k 
pleasure in utilizing its pLbilJi''’°^' 

Angel is SsfrppToprirte^'“4!‘' 

ful and beautiful in tw J,X^"".o<3«ally grace- 

helong to the kingdom of thl ™ " 

In appearance they resemble^ If 

ey resemble the child-angels of 
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Titian or Mieliael Angelo, except that they 
wings. They do not express themselves hy/^hicaiis 
of peiTunies, but they live by and on siieh emana - 
tions, a nd BO are always to be foiind where frag- 
ranee is being disseminated. There are many varii^ 
ties, some feeding upon coarse and loathsom e odours, . 
and others only upon those which are delicate and 
refined. Among them are a few^ types which are 
especially attracted by the smell of incense, and are 
al^vays to be found where it is burnt. When wo 
cense the altar and thus create a magiietie iieid, wo 
enclose within it a number of these delightful 
little elves, and they absorb a great deal of the 
energy which is accumulated there, and become 
valuable agents in its distribution at the proper 
time. 


* "Incense is valuable in our service in so many 
different ways that it is eminently desirable to I 

take advantage of its remaiicable qualities i.?lien- 
ever possible. When he can, each priest should 
keep a small censer in his own private oratory, and 
use it at his daily Celebration. The Maronltc Church 
of Mount Lebanon always uses incense both a( TiO'^.r 
and High Celebriition, and we of thd Liberal Catholic 
Ohureh follow^ its example in this matter as far 
as possible. 


DOMINUS YOBISCUM 


\ 


lilBEBAIi 

P. The Lord he with you 
0. And Vith thy spirit. 
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Uie recitation of 
Benedfetioiis the priest 
tion snch force as may h 
feeling of gratitude for 
the people are brought ir 
as flngely as possible, ai 
witli them as far as he - 
cation which he has rec< 
of the eeusiug. Th, ^ 

Hliaee, w iKung more and inoi-e 
hv t.u.s acdion the priest projecif 
o^".n• liis congregation; and the 
Its members links them eloselv 
them vibrations are raised to ' 
consciousness 
Ifflied- The reSll^tioriamTO 
has made this tuning feasible, 
can now be drawn together far 
’'vonld have been 
straight rods 
than could a : 
man had his i 
to a large ex 
is now at leg 
therefore a e 


second of these Minor 
from the congrega- 
ti : i^oiiera ted bj?' ■■ tiicii* 

olution. Also by it 
uniy 'with the priest 
niiicavours to shai'o 
w'onderful eleefrifi- 
inug the ceremony 
field. Hm insulated 
lighly eharged, and 
some of lliat force 
i‘('a(ly re.sjjon.se of 
with hiiu, so that 
a higher level. The 
are tightened ^anT 
the absolution 
so that the people 
mre intimately than 
.in.st as a bundle of 
can De bound together more closely 
heap of bent, irregular hranche.s Each 

tent been straightened out, and there 

collahoration in 
? ^ J^aachaTisUc' “eTOe by the 

f wo jhip called the Introit. in the 

fion W place of the 

• on before the Introit is taken by a 

The nri t “aw ^ 

mil oL T ""Tl P™ and 

‘To the' 

-10 God alone he the glory.” 
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EOMAIT 

The Introii varies. That 
irMch foUo'Ws is of Trmitij 
Sunday. 

^ Blessed M tlie holy 
Trinity and imdiTlded 
Unity: we will give glory 
to him, hecaiise he hath 
shown his .mercy to ns. 0 
Lord onr Lord, how v/on- 
•derfnl is thy name in the 
whole earth! Olory he to 
tho Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy 
G-host. As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and 
ever shaE he, world with- 
out end. Amen. Blessed 
he the holy Trinity and 
imdivided Unity: we will 
give glory to him, hecaiLse 
he hath shewn his mercy 
to ns. 


libbbm. 


^ Blessed he the Holy 
Trinity, the tmclivlded 
Unity, eternal, immortal, 
invisible, to Wimm he 
hoHonr and glory forever 
and ever. Amen. 0 Lord 
otu* Clod, how excellent is 
Thy Hame in alt ^ th« 
v/orki Glory ha to the 
Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost. As it 
was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall ha, 
world without end. Amm. 
Blessed he the Holy 
Trinity, the imdivided 
Unity, eternal, imnmrtal, 
invisible, to Whom he 
honour and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


."’f'Tlie Introit is in essence a further ackncnvietlg- 
inent and invocation of the might and splentloiir ui 
the Name which is above every name; and reniein- 
her always that this is in reality synonymous with 
the Power which is above every 'power. For i.ts 
central feature is the verse: ''0 Lor(r*bT?!* Ood, liow 
excellent is Thy Name in all the wmrld/' The rest 
of the Introit consists of the usii^k Gloria Patri 
added to this, and a magnificent ^tiphon which 
precedes and follows it. It would not he easy to 
invent a finer tribute of praise, and it is eminently 
effective in providing material for ^ the walls and 
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iuc viviuea luatter poui's out 
jn great waves over the mosaic ]iaveuiejit, Hoodino' 
it and curving upward at its edges, foilowin- (as 
lar as tlie church is cmicerncd) tlie sliape of the 
.noble blown by the Asperges, hut i'edap!icatino' 
hat shape oil flic eastern side of fhe altar also IJv 
the sigii oi the cross at tlie beginning cadi person 
opens Juinself fully to the intlueiice of the olietrin- 
oatum and then under that wonderful stimulus 
pours himself out in love, devotion and worshia 
lot hist rush of this force welling up IVom the con- 
gregahon to the altar makes a huge vortex ro.uid 
It (llate 1) mto wliicli the divine response to the 

and 

Sm ‘'‘P ^^iree- 

b c ong the pavement and curves up the walls 
bearing a curious resemblance to a rap dlv^Sc; 
cup-like flower (Plate 8 ). Each pL.l of S 
Intrort, sends out a fresh wave, and the risiim’ 
material soon bends over again into a roof, so that, 

yimdiical bag, all its corners and edo'es beinc 

stands m die middle by the altar, deftly spravinc^ 
ou force m all directions with wondrous ease and 
accuracy, thereby^ quickly pressing out h e^ 

blue as ^ erimsoii and 

inrint^ r T though sometimes blend- 

mftl? 1 P"^P^® occasional touches of gold The * 
material is at first thicker near the bottom of the 

wall,, ,„d tWore dariei in w, th. L‘- 


t 
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being lighter and tliinner, shows lovely delicate 
shades of rose and azure of indescribsfbrl^'^ninosity, 
blit as the uprush continues the whole erection be- 


eonies firmer and less tenuous. 

" In the Roman Missal the Introit is coiistjiiith- 
clianged, according to the season. We liave thought, 
it well to avoid this, and have folloived in preferemn^ 
the custom of the Greek Church, which does not 
alter its services in this way. We find that the 
many Introits of the Eonian Chureli are by no 
nxsans all equally effective in prodweing the neces- 
sary mateidal for the edifice, so it seems desiralhe 
to take the best of them, very slightly modifying it; 
and an even more important consideration is that 
the people join much more readily and heartily in 
words which are thoroughly familiar to them. When 
they know what is coming they are able to put their 
thought into what they are saying instead of hav- 
ing to consider how to fit the words to the music ; 
so if ive want really enthusiastic and whole-hearted 
co-operation from those who are not highly trained 
in singing, it is obvious that a large part of the 
ritual must be unchanging^ that they may learn it 
by heart. 

KYEIE \ 

LlSSSM. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Kyri% eleison. 
Kyrie'^^eleisoE. 

Gliriste'^ eleison. ' 
Clirxste eleisoii. 

Oliriste eleison. ' ' ' ' 
Kyrie eleison. 

Kyrie • eleison. 

Kyrie eleison, ■ 


ROMAlSr 
Kyrie, eleison. 
Kyrie, eleison, 
Kyrie, eleison. 
Ciiriste, eleison. 
Christe, eleison. 
Christe, eleison, 
Kyrie, eleison. 
Kyrie, eleison. 
Kyrie, eleison. 
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Tlie'jc are the only words of its original laugaage 
>20V' renwmxiir m our Liturgy. The phrase “Kyrie 
eleison ’ is usually translated; ‘‘Lord, have nieroy 
upon us”— a rendering which brings in the false 
and unworthy idea that God is angry with us and, 
that we must ask for mercy, and is entirely con- 
sistent with the cringing attitude to which we have 
before rel erred us so disastrous to true dev^otlon. It 
is true that the Greek verb eleeo is susceptible of 
tJiat memiing when ased as expressing the petition 
of a prisoner to a judge; but that it has another 
and more natural signification is sJiowii by the use 
which we make of the English word “eleemosynary,” 
which is derived from it. That brings out the idea 
of freely giving, giving as alms ; so that a far more 
appropriate equivalent to Eyrie eleison is: “Lord, 
give Thyself to us,” or “Lord, pour Thyself forth.” 
The prayer is really pre-Christian, for it is in effect 
a translation of one addressed in the Egyptian 
Mysteries to the Sun-God Ea, asking him to shine 
upon his people with his beneficent and life-giving 
ray ^not with that which is burning or de.struetive. 
When we realize the trfte intention of the celebra- 
tion of the Eui^arist— when we understand that a 
veritable esst^i, nation of the great Saerifiee is about 
to take place— j we see at once how eminently suit- 
able is such i prayer as this, and liow skilfnlly 
designed is curious form in w'hieh it is cast. 

• For this ninefold invocation corresponds to the." 
ninefold offering of spirit, soul and bodies at the 
censing; that, opened up the man at those three 
levels, and the response which comes to this appeal 
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fie sings the first peti- 


^tSI^iipper, reaching np 'tJ! i,- 

. ... tow^ds the All-F'qthm. .. V 
ivahze lus absolute umtv with 'rr ' to 

a spark „I 1^1 '‘I 

pour Tiiysdf forth ’mtAA !'f -Father, 

Holding tJie same realizadon as he dnir ii 

fic will feel: “Patliei- lu ’i mi second, 

through it other souls 'nn ‘fi'"*! 

the third; “Father, uiy bodies •,! '? 

lliem to Thv gloiw “ At ,f V “so Thou 

■«itatioi». ke wai re„i, i T, ’ "O 

i"S H.a rea,ir.U.a olTl^'Z talSi.e''?:;"'*- 

an.l ,„ (j,s ofe- th, * 

U«aa to ««d liic Holy Ohost Yrt ,p“°,?-'’T 
nuist not anvthirjo- ae ^ 

fko prido i„ be4 ,^se? r“’! 

God’s grace, but must rSh. i for 

^monA^ire^reTl 'u one 

I.!; 1.^ comrades. 

hroc2n 

results are produced in thf ® remarkable 
splendid groL of sl.l !, euehanstie edifice. A 

following 'a beautiful md 

arrangement (Diao-ram 4 ) 'm, * ! ® tfieir 

Pf the spnj|;,jEit:(r the All F ^ identification 

fine eentral^t the ^ 

project similar/' but sliothtiv”s Petitions 

north and so/th of ^ f “f ®r. «Pires to the 

iiPire t, ae S ft 1, J ‘L'”""? « 

fifth and sixth result in I n ^ ^^fi® Hi® ^ 

eastern and south-eastern corners ^5% “ the north- 
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BIAOBAM Varied 

Types of Forms Tsiiilt at tlie 
Kyrie shown in Cross-section. 
Usually when the Kyrie is 
said, or even with small con- 
gregations when it is sung, 
tiiG protuberances forced up- 
wards from the level roof of 
the eiieharistic form are lihc 
inverted bowls. Such a bowl 
is of the shape sho%vn in the 
lowest part of this diagram. 
When the congregation is 
larger and understands some- 
thing of what takes place in- 
visibly -when the Eucharist is 
celebrated, the bowls built 
are larger and may be sur- 
mounted either by a cupola or 
a pointed sjjire. The outlines 
of these stages are shown in 
the diagram. On rare occa- 
sions when the congregation 
co-operates fully with the 
celebrant, splendid gleaming 
spires or even ornate minarets 
may be formed, thus antici- 
pating the minaret projec- 
tions which the coming of 
the Angels at the Preface and 
their outburst of praise at 
the Sanctiis usually produce, 
so far as the corner bowls are 
^.oncerued. 
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«irows up a spire west of tlie centre, thus complet- 
of four which surrounds the first aud 
largesic m ^ diamond shape, while the eisrlitii and 
ninth, occupy the north-western and soutli-westerii 
comers and make a triangle with the seventh This 
arrangement will be easily followed by the 'aid of 
the illustrations. 

Only a well-practised congregation can throw un 
this forest of spires; earlier efforts will produce low 
dome-hke inverted bowls (Plate 11), jnst like those 
on the roof of the Church of San Giovanni clegli 
Lremiti at 1 alermo (Plate 12) ; Imt the arrangement 

and deioled congregation splendid miua,rets are 

is formed 

^^gS^^S-iareej ^ak, ^minaret when it 

fikA W Roman service these bowl- 

^^Pes often imL±acJ^ again, and become de- 
-^ssions m the roof instead of rising above it. This 
is aue to the ideas of fear and self-abasement which 
so often accompany the misunderstanding caused by 
unworthy mistranslation of the Greek words. When 
we think of ourselves as .miserable sinners and con 
the^'S^ with GOd for mercy, the effect upon 
i n for re-entrant curves and 

hoU9ws»«^the place of swelling domes and flash- 

is^fmm li, fear and trembling 

, from the^flidden side of things, to shut away from 

His iove‘ which 

_ St 11, m utterly as a loving Father. ^ In the ' 

°Hen sees fine upru^hes of 
devotion from individuals, but it is rare to .find a 
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combination of intelligent devotion from a number 
of people, so tliat tbe result resembles »’,(rrc a fev' 
scattered scaffold poles than a minaret. Soinennie^ 
the people provide great rollijig clouds of devotion, 
but it is generally vague and unintelligent, so that 
even when it can he used in Hie construction of (he 


edifice, it leaves all the work of building entirely 
to the Angel. It is important that each pei’syii [U'c- 
sent should think strongly, not of himself, bul of 
acting as part of a unit. In This way the force of 
his devotion, instead of Ihrusling itself Ih rough iIk* 
roof of the edifice like a rod, assists in raising and 
swelling the domes or minarets. 

- In the eueharistie service of the Olmreh of Eng- 
land the effect of the Kyrie has been almost entirely 
lost by the ridiculous introduction into that sendee 
of the Mosaic eommandmente. The nine Kyries are 
interspersed among them, a tenth being added after 
the last, which is supposed to be addre.s.sed to the. 
Three Persons collectively. The Kyrie is specially 
intended to lead up to the Gloria in Exeelsis, and 
fit the people worthily and usefully to join in that 
most beautiful act of praise and worsliiji ; but the 
so-called reformers, blankly i^Kqrant of all this, have 
widely divorced them, putting ^-ai^he beginning 
and the other at the end of the servicC Tirt^ries ' 
in this service cannot of course er(ct spii^ or 
cupolas, as they should; for as yet there is abso- 
lutely no building of any sort, nor has, any Angel 
. been invoked, except in the case of those few 
,^cliiirehrf which, though using the Anglican Liturgy, 

' . defieiences by interpolaflng the priii- 

eipjrfeatures of the Eoman rite. 
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gloria m 

^ roman 

Omtea dwng Passion 
(ind Holy WeeJcs, 

c-lory to God in the 
J’-ignest, and on earth 
Peacs to men of good will. 

praise thee, vre bless 
-lies, we adore thee, we 
glorify tlioe. We give 
Aee thnaks for thy great 
giOry. o lord God, 
heavenly King, God the 
Father almighty. 

O Iiord Jesus Christ, the 

Soil, 0 

Lord God, Lamb of God, 

^ou of the Father, who 
tahest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy up- 
OB ns. Who takest away 
the sins of the world, 
_recem our prayer. Who 
fittest at the right 
hand of the Father, 
have mercy upon ns. 


ESCELSrs 


LIBE.RA1 


For thou only art holy. 
Thou only art IgorArr^eu 
' 0„JSg.B^,^?^rist, art 

together with 
the Koly Ghos]', >J< in the 

fi-ory of God the Father. 
Amen. 


Glory be to God in the 
nighi.si,, and on earth peace 
to aea of goodwill. We 
praise Thee, we bless Thee 
we ^ worship ihe-i, 
glorify Thee; we give 
tiianks to Thee for Thv 
peat glory, o Lord God 
;tfea.venly King, God the 
father Almighty, 

0 Lord Christ, alone- 
horn of the Father; o 
-■ord God, Indwelling 
^ignt, Son of the Father, 
Whose wisdom mightily 
and sweetly ordereth all 
things, pour forth Thy 
ove; Thou Whose strength 
Hpholdeth and sustaineth 
ail creation, receive our 
prayer; Thou Whose 
heanty shineth through the 
Whole universe, unveil 
Thy glory. 

For Thou only art holy; 
Thou only art the Lord; 
Thou only, o Christ, with 
the Holy Ghost. * art 
“°f ih the glory of 
^■'Oa tiie Father, Amen. 


« by Fope Telesphoms in the yea?p28. 
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There k emisitieni'hle varln? 
forms of it wlilul! have 
Igs g-_clefeiisihle i.Vaniiv..s. . a?v > , ; 
versions. k\\v soioe eimri . 
a bisliop eelehraleih a 


i 1 Tai 

il Ht:-n:;r|; 

;ur ij.r 'f'li,:’ 

*0 * 


use it Oil Easic*!' Dar on:\ 
twelfth eciitiii-y, !'> .Tfia'ra! 

MasKes was pei'iiiilieil, 

. We have adoiaeti tiii‘ 
last of its lliree 
lish (loiuitmiih.n .Servii- ■ .■M'.-ji: 
will towards men," v.hifh, ividl 
tiiivsque as u sen! iiiieid, 's 
mg of the ginierally iMH-ejiieti le^t uf li,.- 
Greek, and obscnres tin slgniJlcaiiT Asne da; ,vd. 
those can have peace who uiv auiL-iau'd hr v.,.*iwin 
towards their fellows. Certain !* ;v-- 

been introduced into the second piira-.n-o:d:, W,.' 
have corrected the extraordinary inistroiKi.i .h.,, ,v‘ 
pie word monogniCH as “onH-lu-i.dl.n,,” 
mg Its real meaning “alone-imin”- d.at 
horn from one parent alone, and riot from a 
or pair, as have been all other created heii.ar ‘we 

SS /'l"?®." i., 

with the_ spirit of This glorioim hyS’ .»> 

powble, to feel them ami mL'imtVtte 


t 
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uttermost. For just as in tlie As 
priucipally dealijig with 
tiiis part of the service have we been eiii 
j’l the vivification of astral 
tionahly strong vibrations o: 
also aroused in all who are 
The effect of the Gloria in Exeelsii 
euehari.stie edifice is most striking, 
parts coiitinbute.s definitely to the bnild 
■sing tlie first paragraph the o 
by the .singing of the first Kyrie .swells 
until it blends with the four 
form a great central dojtie (Plate IS) 
is low in proportion to it.s diamefe' 
exactly circular at the base, 
shows trae^ 

which it has absorbed, 


were 

material, so in all 
efly engaged 
JMtter, though uuques- 
intuitional wisdom are 
capable of them. 

upon the 
Each of its three 
ing. As we 
sentral spire produced 
and expands 
sm-ronuding spires to 
This dome 
and is not yet 
as it still at this stage 
'Cs of the four smaller domes or spires 

. , The form at this stase is 

curiously suggested by the Mosque at Cairo, shown in 
Plate 14. With the singing of the second paragraph 
this great flattened dome rounds itself out, and 
a lofty and exquisitely proportioned cupola swells 
out of its top. Lastly, in the third part, a laii- 
tern-Iike erection .shoots out from the cupola the 
whok now forming a structure of three stao-es 
something of the Capitol at Wash- 

“fe details are different (Plate 

Finally, when the people cross themselves 

foims above /.mir heads and floats up into the 
lantern-like ,part of the edifice. 

''-iConsider.mg the important part which this mag- 
mfeen, pl.„ i„ bmlding „f the feL a, 

Bomm e»;om „t it .pd the Oteed at A.? 
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some people are plai.^ral to rail season-, 

is imieli to he depreeatcuL 

DOIIIN'IJS VOBI'SOUM * 1 

mmm MmnM* 

r. TM Lord M with P* 1?lie Leri In with 

yoa. yon* 

B, AM witli tliy spirit* Cl* And wifli llif spirit* 

: “At the end of the Gloria in Exeekis. when the 
people are speeially exalted by the noble words wliieb 
they have Just uttered* and are therefore in a wore 
sensitive and reeeptwe frame of miiui one(‘ wore 
the priest turns to them and endeavours by means 
of the Minor Benediction to pour into them mtm- 
thing of his own enthusiasm. Their ready response 
draws them into closer union with him, and also 
puts into his hands all the force which, they have 
been generating, 

- THE COLLECTS 

EOMAlSr LIBBBAL 

The Collect varies. That 
which folloius is of Trinity 
Sunday, 

Almighty, everlasting Almighty God, unto 

God, who hast granted ^Vhom all hearts he open, 

that in confessing the true all desires known, and 

faith thy servants should from Whom no secrets are 

acknowledge the glory of cleanse the thoughts 

the eternal Trinity and in of^oar hearts by the 

the power of the divine inspiratioS*^ of Thy Holy 

majesty should also wor- Spirit, that we *mf?>s^per- 

ship unity: grant that hy fectly love Thee, 

steadfastness in the same worthily magnify Thy« 

faith we may evermore he holy OTme, Through 

^fended from all harm. Christ ••Lord, R* 

trough our Lord, Amen. \ 

Here follow any addi- Mere follows the Collect 

tional Collects^ after which of the Day^ after which the 
the Epistle is read. Epistle is, readr 
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^ devotion ai^d love of the people have now 
been thoroughly aroused by the splendid acts of 
-T worship and_ invocation in which they have partiei 
pated, and in consequence the building of the 
eueharistic edifice has been e_on ^)Ieted so far as its 

SSMO^tion^are eoiieernednhiliow desired to 

arouse the mental enthusiasm of the congregation 
with^the result that matter of the mental level niav 
also oe woven into our erection. This is done bv 
reading to the people the Epistle and Gospel and 
bj calling upon them to join in the recitation of the 
|.eec. But first are said certain prayers called 
Collects, of which in our revised liturgy one is used 
bat tha others ehaase «len*a 

used in the Church from the earliest periods. The 
name applied to them is of great antiquity, but of 
obscure origin. Liturgiologists have thougk tha 
hey were so called merely because they were used 
in the public congregation or collection of the 

collected together m them into a brief summary 
or because they collect together the ideas compre- 
hended in the Epistl^ and Gospel of the day Td 
weave them in>^^ayer. Again, there TL s“ 
§est^ that in earlier days the priest “collected” 

^hlTn T congregation, and incorporated 

.hem in his e^empore prayer. Another theory 

supported is founded upon 
the fact that/ in ancient times when the service called 
a station wh held, it was the custom for the clergy"' 

go together m procession to that at which tha 
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Eueliarist ■was to be said. Befol-e they started from 
the first church a short prayer was said, called 
Oratio ad coUectam, and from this custom tliai 
prayer itself came to he denominated the Collect. 
However this may be, such prayers are found in all 
known liturgies. 

Our first Collect, which is unchanging, is a prayer 
of the early Church called the Collect for Purity, 
which immediately follows the Paternoster in the 
opening of the Communion Service of the Church of 
England. Its earnest aspiration for purity of 
thought is especially appropriate here, when we are 
just about to supply the mental matei’ial necessary 
for the eucharistie edifice; and the petition that we 
may he filled with perfect love and may worthily 
praise God’s holy Name touches precisely the right 
note, and gives us the clue to exactly the attitude 
of mind which we must maintain if we are rightly 
to do Him service. 

'- In selecting the Collects for Sundays and holy- 
days we have in many cases used those from the 
Book of Common Prayer of the Church of Eng- 
land, which in turn have usually been chosen from 
those of the ancient liturgy"; but we have con- 
sistently eliminated all passages' eSiibiting a cring- 
ing or faithless spirit, and have striven to ever 
before the minds of our members the thougKl 
the love and the glory of God, and ^the supreme-p*'. y 
of unselfish service. "* , 

' In regard to commemorations we fellow the ordi- 
nary custom of the Church. 'Wlreh two festivals 
concur, we use the service of the mere important 
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of tlie two, and in addition, recite the .Collect of the 
other, in order that oiir people may not overlook it. 

TOE EPISTLE . 

In the early days of the Chnrcli it seems to have 
been the custom to read a number of lessons at this 
point of the service, the amount being Uniited only 
the time at theiiy disposal ; we liml the direction 
that the bishop or priest shall give a sigiuil when 
lie thinks that enough has been read. At a later 
period this surfeit of lessons was reduced to three, 
called the Prophecy, the Epistle and Ihe Gospel: 
later still, the first of these disappears, and we find 
only the Epistle and the Gospel, as we have them 
now, though a trace of the compression still re- 
main.s in the fact that what is called the Epistle is 
sometimes taken from the books of the Prophets. 
The intention clearly is to offer to the people some 
definite instruction; for we must not forget that in 
early days there 'were no printed books, so that 
teaching could be given only orally. In relation to 
the edifice, the object of these readings is to arouse 
the intellectual faculties of the congregation by giv- 
ing them food for thought, so that mental as well as 
astral material may be- provided. 

selecting readings for the Epistle we have some- 
..jtimes dibsen lections different from those used either 
^ithe Roman or Anglican branches of the Church. 
^‘tJ^rave not felt constrained to take any particular 
passage in its entirety, since, if we did so, we should 
in many cases be obliged to read quite unsuitable, 
and unedifying passages. Instead of invariably 
selecting consecutive verses, therefore, we have often 
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chosen only such as express scJiiie lofty ami Htinui'- 

latiiig tlioiighh omitting others wliirh have im ccm- 

neetioii with the subject in hand or ap}>roach ih 

from a point of view ineoiisisteiit with a firm failli 

in God's love and wisdom. 

aficnse ns of aceei)t. iiig.JJm^^ wh 

suits onr pnr i ipse^ aiui tgnorin g^ jm 

rest^ We are in no way coneerac'd to rebut Huch 

an accusation, for that is exactly wha t ev.nw ipiljuir 

or sp Qaken does; in ciiioting fr om a book lie^ takes 

t hat which illustrates the point which he Itap } lens 
to be mak ing, and a vo ids w hatever lias no refereiice 
i^ZSZIln the Liberal Catholh^ Ohuivh wi) leave cnir 
members absolutely free in all matters of iielief, m 
if any of them wish to hold to the ttieory of the 
verbal inspiration of the English translation of the 
scriptures, they are quite at liberty to do so. To 
the writer that book is one among niany other 
volumes of the Sacred Lore, which have been re- 
vered and studied by holy men of various religions 
through the ages— volumes, ail of them, eontainin^r 
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At the end of the Epistle the servers c-hoir 
voiigregatioa say or sing: “Thanks be to God.” ^ 


nOMAN 

The Gradual varies. That 
which follows is of Trinity 
mmday. 

Blessed art thou, o 
Xsord, \7i20 heholdest the 
depths, and sittest upon 
the cherubim. 

Blessed art thou, 0 
“jord, in the firmament of 
heaveii, and worthy of 
praise for ever. Alleluia, 
alleluia. 

Blessed art thou, O I,ord 
C^'Od of oiu* fathers, and 
v/orthy of praise for ever. 
Alleluia. 


GBADUAL 


BIBEBAIi 

The Gradual varies only 
on Christmas, Saster, Jseen- 
Sion, WUtsundanj, and 

Trinit.,, Sunday. TMt which 
ffloirs is used througUxa 
the rest of the year. 

He that loveth wisdom 
loveth life; and they that 
Eees her early shaU he 
filled with joy. 

Teach me, O lord, the 
way Of Thy statutes: ahd 
I shall keep it mto the 
end. 

Give me understanding 
and I shall keep Thy law: 
yea, I shall keep it with 
iny whole heart. 

“The path of the just is 
as the shining light: shin- 
ing more and more unto 
the perfect day. 


_ The Gradual is one of the oldest parts n-P thn 
yiee, and is so called from the T o+^ i 
T, because it"w«o Z 


a u • - ^atin word aradve 

_ a Step, beemse it was simo^ frnm fi. t 


^el were chanted. In the dov« 
tlfelr^s always n .1 “ ^ ^ ^ lessons 

which is ealied tlm gZi after each; this 

the Prophecy and the between 

fore the Gosnel repeated, was sung just be- 

Gospel to express the thankfulness of the 



people for the good news which it brought U> ilionh 
;The habit- arose of prolonging the last *f>.vilablo of 

■ that word, and making it wander np and down ovi? 
many , notes (not infrequently extciiding to three 
or four hundred, ' and in one ease at' least rvaAihai 
to as' many as seven hundred'!), this vagiie iiiuiiievn 
late noise being somehow supposed to symbol 

■ inexpressible Joy of the saints in lieavem As 
rudimentary musical >sense slowly lirvelujuai 

the early Christians, it occurred to ihem llmt ii 
would be better to substitute a iiyian for this ruri 
ous meandering; and when that was done the hjina 
was called a Sequence, because it followctl iht! 
Alleluia. On occasions when it wms desired to glee 
a mournful air to the service, as in Lent or ar 
funerals, they substituted for the Alleluia a psa!rri 
to which they gave the name of Tract, because it was 
sung straight through (in uno iraciu) and not i,ii 
alternate verses. The Tract and Sequence are still 
to be found in the Roman liturgy, but w’e have 
thought it unnecessary to perpetuate them, as a 
large number of small passages which are constantly 
changing cause confusion, and make it more diffi- 
cult for the congregation to follow the service. For 
the same reason we use one Gradual all the year 
round, except for those great festivals • for whicli 
Proper Prefaces are appointed. 

As in this part of the service we are <ift iieeJite .r 
ing on the vivification of mental matterforWhe 
edifice, the Gradual advocates the love* of wisdom, 
and explains the need of instruction in order that 
real progress may be made — ^that we may thereby 
get understanding, and so become a stSadily inereas- 
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At the end of the' Epistle the servers 

or stag, -Thaota be to aoi- 


eoman 

The Gradual varies* That 
3 'rmity 

Blessed art thou, o 
^ord, vrho "belioidest the 
depths, and sittest upon 
the cherubim. 

Blessed art thou, 0 
-*ord, ill the hrmament of 
heaven, and worthy of 
praise for ever. Alleluia, 
alleluia. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord 
Pod of our fathers, and 

Tti^i ^ praise for ever. 
Alleluia. 


gbabual 


BIBEEAIk 

Ihe Gradual varies ofih 

on Chnstmas, Easter, Ascen- 

■Pnnity Sunday. That vMch 
folloivs %s used througUia 
the rest of the year. 

He that loveth •wisdom 

seek her early shall he 

SHed with joy. 

Teach me, O Lord, the 
way of Thy statutes: and 
Ld^ ^®®P it tmto the 

Give me understanding, 

and I shall keep Thy law: 
yea, I shall keep it •with 

iny whole heart. 

Of the just is 
fs the shining light: shin- 
ing more and more unto 

the perfect day 

we chanted. In‘'the''dw 5 
t]i^T£-=^s always a n-ilT,/ many lessons 

which is ealied the Crai i after each; this 

tte Prophty atd ■«“ 

fore the Gospel tn ov sung just be- 

®Pel to express the thankfulness of the 





people for the good news wliieh ii liiMUjiii 
The habit arose of prolonging fiie iasi r* 

that word, and making it waiuk-r up arid d-.x.; 
many notes (not infrequently f . 

or four hundred, and in one eii>e ai i'.. 'r-,: 
to as many as seven hundred l,j, this r. an ■; 

late noise being somehow supposed to n. 

inexpressible joy of the .saints in \ ■ 

rudimentary muskal sense slowly rh-V'' i.j..' j 
the early Christians, it oeeun'Cil to ilenn it.u n 
would be better to substitute a Ityuin for this mri 
ous meandering; and when that was donn the iiywn 
was called a Sequenee, because it i'oHi.we.d the 
Alleluia. On occasions when it was desired ii> ;ji'.e 
a mournful air to the service, as in j.em or af 
funerals, they substituted for the .\llehiiii a. p.snlsu 
to which they gave the name of Tract. fiee;iu-e ii 
sung straight through (iji uno (raclu: anii iml in 
alternate verses. The Tract and Serpieiim- ore s 
to be found in the Roman liturgy, bur rve Juu'e 
thought it unneeessaiy to perpetuiuo them, as 
large number of small passages which are eunsuuiilv 
changing cause confusion, and malce it more dir'i 
cult for the congregation to follow the .service, 
the same reason we use one Gradual all the year 
round, except for those great festivals . for whi.-h 

Proper Prefaces are appointed. " 

As in this part of the service we are ymiccnt!^^ 
ing on the vivification of mental inatter^di.. 
edihee, the Gradual advocates the love' of wis.him 
and explains the need of instruction in order th-r 
real progress may be made— that we mav 
get understanding, and so become 
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iiig light and Iielp to the wArlrl i •, 

Eucharist-uses tlie matter givemto 
of the Gradual for the ftrS^Lt 

ing of his edifice, and espeSh &T7 

eaeh of its four walls iSrpmek h 

fialf-pillars. ^ erection of 

At a Low Celebration, when the rs.^d i • 

though there is nsiT^n. „ T":— r~-r— '’PPeaj', 

otiMcc, Dui also in every u'av nliino,. „ i 
less ornate. Another factor which nn 1 

deal of difference in the form is +li» • "+\r ^ 
operation of the pril? Tn « A 
H>« branch „, the^S^ct ° « ?S“ajT 
™rk of designing and building the edifice ’ m! 
hfi not? the Encharisl (o'! JS 

mg material esaofly when and where'? is SSi 


mttnda cos MBPM 


^eqman 

*■ .cleanse my heart anfl 
■^1 Ups, O God almightv 
^^--W^cleanse the Ups 
Of tlie prophet Isaias with 
a live coal: vouchsafe of 
thy gracious mercy so to 
cleanse me that I luay 
nieetly proclaim thy holv 
gospel. Through Christ 


lilBEBAL 

Cleanse my heart and 
W lips, O aod, Who hy 
tUe hand of Thy Seraph 
^.dst cleanse the lips of 
tUe prophet Isaiah with a , 
burning coal from Thin© 
AJtar, and in Thy loving- 
tandness so purify me that 
I may worthily proclaim 
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Tlijr holy gospel. Tteouf:’! 
Christ pur Lor^. B, Amc^. 

tli0- %mA be is . III;:?, 
Iieart and my lip?, tliri 
ItoTigb'siy Iwiart III® Id'ra 
of 0'O<1 may ?liino fortb 
ascl tiirougli my iips 
power be marie 
E» Asms. ■ ■ 

“This prayer is said as above at a .Lmr l!t»li‘hraliuH 
or Missa (UinUtia only. At a High Ct^IehnUion 
first part is repeated by tl^e deacon^ who then kneel- 
before the celebrant (or before Ibe bishop if pre- 
sent) and the latter recites the secont'i pari of Ibo 
aspiration, substituting the word for 'Tr-y/' 

It is a fervent wish on the part of the reacier thai 
he may be so purified as to do his work properly 
and to be a suitable channel for the power which is 
to be poured forth; and a very real response is 
received through the blessing of tlie celebrant or 
the bishop, who thereby bestows upon hijii a portion 
of the electrification which was produced at the 
censing, and includes him tempoi-arily within the 
magnetic field, thus admitting him to the Holy of 
Holies in order to do this special piece of work. 

nOMINUS VOBIBCUM 

ROMAN T.TR-p.'R.&Tf . 

V. The lord Ije witli P. The Wi^^be with 

you. you. ' 

E. And witli thy spirit. C. And with thy spirit. 

•: Immediately the deacon turns and shares this pri- 
vate benediction with the people (except that of 
course he cannot include them within tBe field), and 


oiir Lori, AoiaeB, 


Pray, Lord, a blessing. 

May the Lord be in my 
heart and on my lips, that 
so I may meetly and My 
proclaim Ms gospel. Amen. 
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IS placed closely en rapport with them by their 
,^eady and^eamest reply. Their aspiration should 5 
ourse be that their hearts may be so cleLfed fro?^ 
lower emotions that they may' be able «ily T 
leceive the teaehmg and profit by it. ^ 


THE GOSPEL 


EOMAH 

The Priest atmoujices Vie 
portion of gospel to U read, 
making the sign of the cross 
on the hook with his right 


Se reads the gospel, 

It. Praise be to tbee, O 
Cbrlst. 

The Priest Usses the hooK 
saying: 

By the words of the 
gospel may our sins be 
blotted out. 


IiXBKEAIi 

The Priest winmi-nces the 
portion of gospel to he read 
mal'ing the sign of the 
cross on the loolc with his 
right thumb, 

C. Glory be to Thea o 
liord. 

He cerises the hooJc thrice 
and reads the gospel, 

»• » 0 


Xho Gospel has always been 

importat of «.e ~di, ScTwL ZSLS't 

^ “ ilZert z 

WeZ ^ 

nave no existence; we know that these books are for 

Storied, that mmv of the words which th^ 
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definite knowledge. He draws, a distiiietion, between 
tliO' popular iiTational faith wdiicli , leads to wdiat he 
calls somatic Oiiristianity (that is to say, the merely 
physical form ■ of, the religion) and the spiritual 
Christianity offered by the 'Gnosis or Wisdom. He 
makes it perfectly clear that by somatic Christianity 
he means that faith w^iich is based on the alleged 
gospel , histoiy. Of a teaching founded upon this 
narrative,. he says: t'What better method could be 
devised to assist the masses ? ’ ^ 

It is clear therefore that the actual book of the 
Gospels can hardly be regarded as worthy of exag- 
gerated respect, for there are unqiiestionably other 
volumes in which the Sacred Lore is set forth more 
accurately and far less allegorically. But the re- 
verence with which we still continue to greet it is 
paid to it as a symbol. We bovr to the altar-cross 
and cense it, not that we w’^orship that particular 
Nehushtan, but because it is the recognized symbol 
of the Christ and of His mighty Sacrifice; we salute 
our national flag, not that that piece of hunting is 
superior to any other, hut for the sake of the glori- 
ous ideal of which it is intended to remind us. Just 
so the book of the Gospels is the Christian presen- 
tation of the Ancient Wisdom, the Gnosis, the Truth 
^that makes us free; it holds for us the same position 
as theJ3hamma, or Law of Life, does among the 
Buddhists. Therefore we pay it reverence, there- 
fore we thank the Christ for it, however imper- 
fectly this special manifestation of it mei,y represent 
His teaching. Some altar-crosses are of wood, some 
of brass, soihe of gold, yet we bow alike to aU; 
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some flags may be only painted cotton, yet the syinhol 
is the same. • , 

■ The three signs of the cross which \\e arc dii'cctt'd ■ 
to make before the I’eading of the Gospel typsiy the ^ 
dedication of mind, lips and heart to the woru oi : 
spreading the truth, and are also intemlcd open , 
the three centres at the forehead, the throat, and 
the breast to the influence which is aboui t i im 
poured out. The book becomes a centre of force, 
surrounded by a sort of cocoon of reverential and 
grateful thought, and so it is the appoitded ciiannel 
for the outflow which is meant to slirnuliilt' nn?’ 
mental faculties, and help us in our cent rilmi ion of ' 
material at that level to the building of the edifice. ^ 
The first cross made over the book by the deacon 
is intended to unlock the door of the treasure-iiotJ.se \ 
— to turn on the tap, as it were ; and the other three , 
made by the people open them up to the inflow. 

' A special effort is made to provide a good radiat - 
ing centx-e; the subdeaeon holds the book, and an 
aeolyte with a candle stands on each side of him; 
the volume is censed, and the thurifer remains in 
the immediate neighbourhood during the reading; 
so that the vibration of light a nd the permeation of 
the perfume are both utilized to assist in spreading 
various aspects of the influence. • , 

The use of the thumb in making the sign of the , 
cross corresponds to a pugnal pass in me.nngri sui; ' 
this and the corresponding place in the !%)man La.st 
Gospel are the only cases in which it is 'prescribed 
in the service of the Eucharist, but it occurs in the 
offices for Baptism and Confirmation, and its use is 
recognized in the Roman service for fhe eonsecra- 
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tion of a„Msliop 'at the anoiiitmg of his hands, where 
, ' refereneeois’'' made to 'Hhe laying on of this con- 
■ ■.' seerated hand or.. thumb, It seems to be employed 
. when a. small but • .powerful stream . of forc e is re - 
I c| Hired, as for- 'the- opening of centres. " 

' When, the reading of the Gospel is finished, . the 
deacon turns to - the celebrant and censes .him, there- 
by returning -to .him. , wdiatever remains unused of 
the force which ..was supplied -at the Munda .eor 
Meiiin, that ifmaj/be utilized. , in the work of the 
service, . During the' reading,, the members of the 
congregation should, follow, attentively, trying. -al- 
ways to understand the , inner ' as well as the outer 
meaning; and when at the end all join in singing: 
''Praise be to Thee, 0 Christ/’ they should realize 
that they are voicing their gratitude not only for 
what has just been read, but for the great gift of 
the Ancient Wisdom, the knowledge which brings 
life and light to all, 

THE BEEMOH 

If there be a sermon it follows here. Before be- 
ginning it, the preacher should turn towards the 
altar and, making the sign of the cross over him- 
self, intone the ancient woi^ds of powmr — the invo- 
cations ''In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Soli, and of the Holy Ghost,” to which all the people 
should respond "Amen.” After concluding what he 
has to say, he should again turn towards the altar, and, 
signing himself once more, should intone the ascrip- 
tion; "And now to God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost, Three Persons in One 
God, be ascribed all honour, praise, majesty and 
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dominion, no^ and for evermore*'' . AiKt .tlie people 
slionld,, respond, as 'before. 'The seriiion is in no 
a necessary part of The service, and its i'lise rt ion iO’ 
omission is left entirely to the discretion of the 
priest. It sho'uld in no. case occnpy. ■more than 
fifteen minutes in delivery. 

■‘CEE'DO 


mmm 

Omitted on certain days, 

I ‘believe in one God^ 
tne Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and 
earth, and of aU things 
visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord yesiis 
Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God, born of the 
Father before ail ages; 
God of God, light of light, 
true God of true God; be- 
gotten not made; consub- 
stantial with the Father; 
by whom all things were 
made. Who for us men, 
and for our salvation, 
came down from heaven 
and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost, of the Virgin 
Mary; and was made man. 
He was crucified also for 
us, suffered under Pontius 
Filate, and was buried. 
And the third day he rose 
again according to the 
scriptures; and ascended 
into heaven. He sitteth at 
the right hand of the 
Father; and he shall come 


LIBEEAL 


We believe in mm God. 
the .Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and 
.earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible. 

And in on© Lord, Jesus 
Christ, the aioiie-boiiQ Son 
of God, begotten of Sis 
Father before aH ages; 
God of God, Light of 
Light, Very God of Very 
God, begotten, not aiad'e, 
being of on© Substance 
with the Father, by Wliosi 
an things were made. Who 
for us men and for omr 
salvation came down from 
heaven 'and was incarnate 
of the Holy Ghost and the 
Virgin Mary, .and was 
made man. And was cru- 
cified also for us, under 
Pontius ■ Filate He suffered, 
and was buried. And the 
third day He rose again 
according to the Scrip- 
tures, and ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on 
the right hand of the 
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again witii glory to judge 
the living and tiie dead; 
-^and Ms ’kingdom shall 
have no end. 

And in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and giver of life, 
‘who proceedetli from the 
Father and the Son, who 
together with the Father 
and the Son is adoz’ed and 
glorified; who spoke by 
the prophets. And one 
holy catholic and apostolic 
church. I confess one bap- 
tism for the remission of 
sins. And I av/ait the re- 
surrection of the dead, and 
the life of the world 
to come. Amen, 


Father. And He sh«a!i 
come again with glory to 
judge both the quick .and 
the dead: Whose Kiiigclo,m 
shall have no end. 

And we believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the ' Lord, the 
Giver of Life, Who pro- 
ceedeth from the , Father, 
and the Son, Who .with the 
Father and the Son to- 
gether is worshipped and 
glorified, Who spake by the 
pi'ophets. And we believe 
one holy catholic and 
apostolic Church. We ac- 
knowledge one baptism for 
the remission of sins. And 
we look for the resurrec- 
tion of the dead ^ and 
the life of the world to 
come. Amen. 

* The recitation or singing of the Creed plars a 

of the euehaks- 

Celebration-a part whose importance increases 
with the mtelleetual capacity of the congregation 
o'^tpouring of astral matter has been 
evoked by the great ascriptions of praise, and the 
lover mental matter has been added by the coii- 
smeratwin-of the Epistle and Gospel, so now is a 

' ai’oiised by the more abstract 

thought involved in the endeavour to grasp the great 
truths put before us in the Creed. The forces oJ 
the emotK&al and mental bodies have already been 
? Hiii ^oint. whatever may be dg ^i^lnpa.i 
ofth^ tar higher can 
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be .done, depends upon how; far- the man eompre- 
liends the real inner meaning of the woi*ds wliieli 
he, uses; the conceptions iriYolved are so magnifi- 
cent and far-reaeliiiig that it is only by patient study 
and gradual assimilation that man can hope to make 
them part,' of Mmsell 

In the Liberal Oatholie Church we place no re- 
striction whatever upon the faith of our membersj 
as I have already said, so if there be any who prefer 
to accept the quasi-historieal interpretation of the 
Creed, they are quite free to do so, while at the 
same time we are ready to give what we believe to 
be its spiritual meaning to those who are able to 
grasp it, and it will be found in another book of 
this series. Here we are concerned only with the 
effect which it produces upon the eueliaristic edifice, 
which is that it permeates it with a splendid golden 
glow of higher mental matter, far finer and more 
radiant than any that has been contributed before. 
The form of the Creed given above is that com- 
monly used by the whole Western Church. It is not 
(though it is often supposed to be) the Greed of 
the Council of Nic^a, hut the amended form ac- 
cepted by the Councir of Constantinople in the year 
381. In the shorter form of the service several sub- 
stitutes are offered — the so-called Apostles' Preed, 
the original form of the Nicene Creed, and an 
of Faith wMch, though older than any of them, is 
clearer in its expression of the inner mea’niug. 
Still .s]].o]*ter forms are offered for our seieetiou in 
the Offices for Prime and Oomplim 

Duxung the recitation of the Creed, as at the 
Gloria Patri and the doxologies of ail hymns, it has 
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been from the earliest days of the 

versa! eu><=*om to T Church the um- 

rmlS for ^^tar, which 

the east. This custom of f towards 

snJi, the fountain of li<.ht 

inliBriM from fte anotat sub-wSS"“"' “ 
tinu ioiiS”'' !° «0il"rcKL 

B™;? ” CsTf*'?- f ®'”'‘ ” *"'» 

!n +T-, -n i !’ biighfeousness, "Who rises 

nMbe East to enlighten, employ and th: 


dominus vobiscum 



V. Thelrordbewith you. B. 

B. And Witt thy spirit. ^ a And with thy spirit. 

hif peoS"fhe^?n^“‘'' ^understands more fully than 
mh people the glorious doctrines set forth in the 

me^n ktriffrt'wr' T "T’"'- 

rirjr 

Beoodiction ltS.7dy fell” f“ 

ia/« rirXrprarre » 
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EOMAH 

The OJfertor}/ varies. 
That w'hioh follows is of 
Trinity Sunday. 

Blessed "be <jod tlie 
Fatlaer, and the only-hegot- 
ten Son of God, and also 
the Holy Spirit; hecaixse 
he has shown his mercy to 
ns. 


From the rising np of 
the snn, oven nnto the go- 
ing down of the same, the 
Hordes Kama shall he mag- 
nified; and in every place 
incense shall he offered 
nixto His Hame, and a pnre 
offering. There shall he 
heard in this place the 
voice of joy and the voice 
of gladness, the voice of 
them that shaH bring the 
sacrifice of praise into the 
house of the Lord. 


We now come to tlie Offertorium, the object of 
which is to give the people an opportunity of a 
practical physical-plane expression of the feelings 
that have been aroused by the previous part of the 
service, so that the joy of giving, of making an offer- 
ing, may be added to all that has gone before. 

'The only offering now made is money, but in 
ancient times each person brought what he could 
spare from his household store, the food being* after- 
wards used for the sustenance of the clergy and dis- 
tributed among the poor. A little later corn, wine 
and oil were the customary gifts; later s^ili, bread 
and wine only, from which was taken what was re- 
quired for the Eucharist, the remainder being still 
given to the poor. But whatever was brought by 
the congregation . was always first solemnly offered 
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to God hj the priest; and the words of that dedi- 
cation still remain in onr service, as will immedi- 
ately be seen, though now the elements which are 
io be employed in the Sacrament have also to do 
duty as symbolical offerings, 

' OBLATION OF THE "ELEMENTS 


EOMAN 

The PHcsf offers the host 

Beceivo, O liolv Fatlier, 
almighty, God, this spotless 
host, wMcii I, thine un- 
worthy servant, do ofiter 
unto thee, my God, living 
and true, for mine own 
countless sins, transgres- 
sions, and failings, and for 
ail here present; as also 
for an faithful Christians, 
living or dead; that it may 
avail both me and them 
unto health for life ever- 
lasting. Amen. 

Making a cross with the 
paten the Priest puts the 
host on the corporal. 

Be Hesses the tvater to he 
7r>i.redmtJie chiiliee, say mg: 

O God, who in a mar- 
vellous Imannex didst 
create and ennoble man's 
being, and in a maimer 
stiU more marvellous didst 
renew it;, grant that 
through the mystical union 
of this water and wine we 
may become companions 
of the Godhead of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, thy 


„ ■ LIBEEAL 
The Priest offers the host. 
We adore Thee, O God, 
Who art the source of all 
life and goodness, and 
with true and thankful 
hearts wo oifer unto Thee 
of Thine own life-giving 
gifts bestowed upon us, 
Thou Who art the giver of 
ah. 


Making a cross with the 
paten the Priest puts the 
7i.ost on the corporal. 

Be pours wine and a little 
water into the chalice, say- 
ing: 

According to immem- 
orial custom, O Lord, we 
now mix water with this 
wine, praying Tliee that 
we may evermore abide in 
Christ and He in us. 
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Son, even ' as ■ lie . ' voncli- 
safed to 'sliare witli'its our 
toman nature ; wlio liveth 
and . reignetli ■ witii thee in 
the unity of the Holy 
G-lxost, one €rod, world 
without end. Amen. 

He offers the chalice. 

We oifer unto thee, O 
Itord, the chalice of sal- 
vation, heseecMng thee in 
thy mercy that it may rise 
up as a sweet savour he- 
fore thy divine majesty 
for our own salvation and 
for that of the whole 
world. Amen. 

Malcing tlw cross with the 
chalice the Priest puts it on 
the corporal. 

In an humble spirit and 
a contrite heart may we 
be received by thee, O 
Lord; and may our sacri- 
fice so be offered up in 
thy sight that it may be 
pleasing to thee, O Lord 
God. 

Come, thou who makest 
holy, almighty and ever- 
lasting God; and bless 
this sacrifice which is pre- 
pared for the glory of thy 
holy name. 


He offers the chalice. 

We offer imto Thee, O 
Lord, this chaiico with joy 
and gladness; may the 
worship which wo ofier 
ascend before Thy Divine 
Majesty as a sacrifice, 
pure and acceptable in 
Thy sight. Through Christ 
our Lord. E. Amen. 

Malcing a cross with the 
chalice the Priest puts it on 
the corporal. 


The bread aitd wine are here presented merely as 
symbolical of the offerings of the people — ^not as the 
mystical Host and Chalice of the Sacrament, but as 
samples of God’s gifts to man, which are joyously 
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aud tliankfully dedicated by tiie sign ui' the cross 
to His service. This is stated still more v.Uar\y 
in the sliorter form by the insertion of the words 
'‘tliis token.*'' The paten is laid aside by placing it 
under the corporal^ because that of 'which it is a 
symbol does not enter into our consideration at ihis 
period. 

It is the custom to use wafers of inileavejuHl 
wlieateu bread for the Eucharist, since Christ uti- 
donhtedly used uiileavened Paschal l)read at the 
inslitiition of the rite, because nnleavciu'd wafer 
bread is purer, and because of ilie greater cMvn- 
venienee of the wafer shape for the of ad- 

ministration. But this, tliougli a praisewotdhy 
euvstora, is not a necessity; it has been laid down that 
such wheaten bread as is ordinarily eaten suffices to 
fulfil the conditions of the Sacrament, so long as it 
is the best procurable. If the bread is not made 
of wheaten flour, or is mixed wdth flour of another 
kind in such quantities that it cannot be called 
wheat bread, it may not be used. 

There is little doubt that at the Jjast Supper 
Christ used the unfermented wine which men usually 
drank at that period — ^what we should now call 
grape- juice; and it is practically certain that it wms 
mixed with ^water, because that was the invariable 
habit of the time. It is of course best to follow 
Eis example; but if the proper article be not pro- 
curable, ordinary wine will suffice, so long as it is 
made from the juice of the grape and is unadul- 
terated; substitutes made from other fruits, such as 
elderberry or currant wine, are not permissible 
under any circumstances*. The mixing of water with 
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the wine is not necessary to the actual validity of 
the Sacrament, but it is needed for tho perfeetioii 
of the symbolism, as will later be seen. Care is 
taken to remove any drops of water which may 
adhere to the sides of the chalice, because if there 
were any water not mingled with wine the sym- 
bolism would be inaccurate. 

The ruling which I have given above is that bind- 
ing upon our Liberal Catholic priests; but there has 
been much discussion among theologians as to the>se 
sacred elements, and the most diverse views have 
been held. Unleavened bread is rised by the Homan 
Church, but leavened bread in the Eastern Church, 
except among the Maronites, the Armenians, and in 
the churches of Jerusalem and Alexandria. Some 
Anglican winters seem to hold that unfermented 
wine is not valid matter for the Sacrament; tlie_ 
Rom an Church holds that it is valid, but that to use 
it IS a grie vous oifenee, even though the Christ Him- 
self set tEe" exampl^ 

It is better to adhere as closely as possible to the 
scheme of the Sacrament as it has been given to 
us; all divergencies from the prescribed plan cause 
more trouble to the Angels engaged in* the w'ork, 
and so decrease the amount of force which eai3? be 
radiated. A certain outpouring takes place; if our 
arrangements are perfect, almost the wlmie of tliis 
can be distributed among the purposes for wdiich 
the Eucharist is offered. But if we do our part 
clumsily, a good deal of that force is wrnsted in 
repairing our errors, and so less good is done. 
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elements to be iised in the Eucharist were brought 
to the altar. As we make the bread and wine serTe 
both purposes, we mark the change in the fiymbolisiiT ^ 
by a solemn censing, which sets them apart from all 
common use, and forms around them yet aiiother of 
those useful shells or vortices which we so often 
employ in religious ceremonies. Tliriee the cele- 
brant makes the sign of the cross over them with 
the censer (Diagram 6), blessing them and linking 
them with himself as he says silentlj": link these 

oblations with me, spirit, soul, and bodies.'' In the 
previous offering, the elements typified our posses- 
sions, showing that all that we have we hold at 
God^s disposal; now they are to be more intimately 
linked with us, for they are to symbolize all that 
we are, and this also we lay at His feet. Then the 
celebrant draws three rings round the sacred sub- 
stances (Diagram 6), isolating them from all outer 
influences, that they may be charged only with the 
magnetism which we are about to offer. As he 
inscribes the circles he says silently: '^and I shield 
them in the Name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost." From the inner standpoint we find 
it more suitable to make these three circles from 
left to right instead of drawing two of them back- 
wards, as is done in the Eoman rite; the latter 
method causes unnecessary disturbance, afld.,sets up 
in the ether something resembling a choppy 
rather than the steady vortex which is required. 

" “This done, the celebrant repeats the censing of 
the altar as before, holding the same thought as then, 
bnt with a yet wider application, for now not only 
the celebrant but the whole congregation is to be 



.uLo a Close and mystic coinnim,io„ o'l 
netic field which was pr'eviooslv fo:;;;:;- . 

. altar IS flow to be extended i > indudo t'- ! 

while a new inner tre‘- 
formed round the sacred element' ' j:':'-"':'"''*'’’ 

that tlm celebrant should 

oxdus.voly on what he is doin,r and on e d ^ 

appropriate to each movement so it is Lf f ' 

he_rf=ouhI not have to recite a pr. 1-e \ ! V ■ 

•^Winging the censer, as is direefed' in I p ’ ‘ 
me, but should say it as soon « - 

the motions. Standing for a mn'menf 
of the altar, and holdirm the ! 

•oward, the ,..«e at the teel „t hie I™.;,;;:*':,;.:; 

roman 

■rr JLjIKSR A T f 

He says at Hi-ak Mass tt 

while censing the offerings: offerings 

1-et this incense which 

tliou hast blessed, rise be- incense rises be. 

fore thee, O Lord, and let iT ° s® lot 

thy mercy come down Prayer be set forth in 

upon ns. lHhy sight. Let Thy holy 

4 ' tSg 

Let my prayer, O Lord, ^h^ W^stog.^® 

be set forth as incense in 
thy sight; .and the lifting 
up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice. Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth, and a door roimd 
aoont my 'Upg; lest my 
heart incline to evil 
words, to seek excuses in 
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This prayer naturally refers to the Aunels of fh. 
Incense, who have been previouslv ^ 

a most betoifnl sighfto s!f tl,! 
the church shedding their inflii swoop down 

gation, carrying wfth thl i, 
fnmp U/i essence of the ner- 

fome and sending it surging out in great w^s 

ey pass. The chief purpose of their effort ’ 
pressed in the words nse^ h. 1 ■ ^ ^ 

the censer: ^ 


roman- 

■ffe returns the censer, 
saying: 

May the Lord enkindle 
within us the fire of his 
love, and the flame of 
everlasting charity. Amen, 


censer. 


libebai, 

Se returns the 
saying : 

May the Eord enkindle 
^thin us the fire of 
lore and the flaon© of 
lasting charity. 


Md; aw, ,0 evowitf, ‘lrr‘“ 

and devotion tie., i, in e.d.fSt'Zr'’" 

d®. ?hVact to be 

utilized to eipedife the Sow of foice'^ithi ™? **1 

°he“S “ ‘ ““'•“P bo.pzelTTt 

bjt, bpt'wia 
not only a reeoenif.inn o-f 
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Sion of him withiu the magnetized field- it io „i=„ 
opportmiity for him to pour out into that S' 
fht. i,i)iritna! energ3- of %vliieh he is a living batter^ 
A bishop In-es m a eondition of perpehml radiation 
of foree and any sensitive person wlio approaehes 
him \\i!l at oneo be aware of this. This is ^lappen 
uig always n?i}hont any speeial volition on his p!irt 
hut whenever he ehoose.s he ean pather together this 
orce and projeet it. upon any desired oh feet. When 
h« walks in proeession, he is eommnniealing itin 
thi.s way to the congregation; and when tlie incense 
K-, offered to him, through ifs influeneo he at oiiee 

0 him. I.aeh priest who is censed should in the 

hnk with the Lord, though it differs from that of 
the bishop, as will be explained when we deal with 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders; therefore he too 
has his quota of blessing to add to the general store’ 
The thurifer (or the deacon or subdeacon when 

power of the incense to purify and to clear away 
obstructions on various planes ; but he should also 
try to send out with each swing a wave of love 

thi 7 h ® he is doing 

you’all-\itcr?^ should think strongly: “I love 
you aU I include you within our holy circle- nurifv 
yonr aougite „a lift to holv ,c ^ 

taombeo, ftooghts are ftinge, thouglt'i, a Uvkg 
and treaendo™ ^ 
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Eeceive, O holy Trinity, 
this offering which we 
make to the© in remem- 
brance of the passion, re- 
surrection, and ascension 
of our I*ord Jesus Christ, 
and in honour of blessed 


I will wash my hands in 
innocency, O Xiord: and so 
will I go to Thin© altar. 
That I may shew the 
voice of thanksgiving, and 
tell of all Thy wondrous 
works. 

Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of Thy house: 
and the place where Thine 
honour dweUeth. 


My foot standeth right: 
I will praise the Lord in 
the congregations. 

Glory be to the Pather, 
and to the Son: and to the 
Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever 
shall be: world without 
end. Amen. 


The corresponding prayer 
follows the Ckrate Fratres. 


LAVABO 


EOMAK 

X wiU wash my hands 
among the innocent; and 
will compass thine altar, 
O Lord. 

That I may hear the 
voice of praise, and ted of 
aH thy wondrous works. 

O Lord, I have loved the 
beauty of thy house, and 
the place where thy glory 
dwelleth. 

Take not away my soul 
with the wicked, nor my 
life with men of blood. 

In whose hands are 
iniquities: their right 

hand is filled with gifts. 

But I have walked in 
mine innocence: redeem 
me, and have mercy on me. 

My foot hath stood in 
the right way: in the 
churches I will bless thee, 
O Lord. 

Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost, 

As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now and ever shall 
be, world without end. 
Amen. 
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Mary, ever a virgin, of 

" °f “ apostles Peter 

. lid PaiU, of these, and of 

aii the saints: that it may 

avail to their honour and 
our salvation; and that 
“ey Whose memory 
we keep on earth may 
vouchsafe to make inter- 

cession for us in heavel 

our ^ 

oiir^IiOrd. Aaien. 

: Tile purpose of the Luv ihn ^ , 

litth «f I V Vi h,""" 

adhered to them ‘if/f... i, , ■ ' ' 

and the eeiiser. Xatui-ilh' h”" 

wiih it the idea of .f r , as 

bought and feelin'" Twrihe; 

tk» «.o.l io^ * ^'”„7 npon ,l.e 

i. oust th.'Mui„::’'LT-:r;h,, ™ 

«r 

predecessor. ^ tin 

eomak J-satbes 

V. Brethren, pray that t, 

^y sachfice and yours my niv 

hff acceptable to God the ^ sacrifice and 
Father almighty he acceptable • 

B. May the lord receive 

tlie sacrifice at tliy fiand*? ■ 

to the praise and glow of sacrifice at thy 

^s own name, to oup^to sanctify onr m 

henefit and to that of all ^ 

^S holy clinrcfi. 
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foIWitg wotds eucliaristie service the 

Orate of the 

Chrisfs poVlr; !« distribution oi 

. . “’■ t-rav 

the tlHSeK sensing into 

jom him in the sacrifice which hi k 7°"! 

and by their heartfelt about to offei’, 

hands for disposal all tbo 77® ^“to his 

lutiOM CVOW d ,5L L "“■-1 >■“■ 

prayer: Pioeeeds to offer m the following 


JiOMAlSr 


T7ie 


prayer precedes 
^ratres. 


(corresponding 

the Orate 


mberai. 

We lay before Thee, o 

nf^-h creatures 

if bread and wine, in ^ 
token of our sacrifice ^ 
P aise and tbanksglving- 
for here we ofiter and pit 
sen unto Thee ourselves 
our soifis and bodies, to T’ 

rifi 7 ^ continual sac- 

nfice unto Thee, that we, 
who are very members 
mcorporate in the mystic^ 
body of Thy Son, vS 2 
the blessed company of all 

®at His most Joyful 
^oice: <‘Come unto me o 

Si* 

wi ’ P°®®ess the 

is prepared 
S »e beginning 

Of the world, »• through 
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the same Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, Who Hveth and 
reigneth with Thee in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit 
ever one God throughout 
aU ages of ages. R. Amen. 


/Secrets, 

The Secrets vary. That 
Khich follows is of Trinitti 

S-unday, 

Eecoive favoixraMy, o 
^orci, wc boncech tliee, 
tiiese victims which we 
consecrate to thee; grant 
that they may avail us 
or help for evermore. 

Through our Lord, 

The special object of this prayer is as usual 

p»i«" M h“f« ‘“.r T*”” •' 

sr^rr.- s ” 

i'^^TKe priest offered himself wholly at the time of 
•ho censtag but now he ie .bout to make thTLe 

he lint, them n.rst.o.% with the bread aud 

.to of theT°“^ “ ■>» 

^gn of the e^, and pours into those elements the 

whole tremmtdous fore, which he has gathered f“m 
his consreffation +t,o* 4.1, ^ uuerta irom 
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symbols of tbe oblation of ^^onrselvesj our souls and 
bodies/^ but actually the mystical channels of that , 
sacrifice. As he does this he testifies that all their 
efforts are inspired by the one desire to do that 
work for which God has sent them into the world. 

' ;'We must here guard against a common and most 
unfortunate misunderstanding. 'When ignorant 
Christians invented the crude and philosophically 
impossible heaven-and-hell theory, they took the 
Christ's beautiful phrase ^^the kingdom of heaven" 
as equivalent to their grossly material paradise, 
and supposed that when He spoke of the difficulty 
of attaining it He meant that the majority of 
people would be cast into their flagrantly ridiculous 
hell. ^‘The kingdom of heaven" is a synonym for 
the Great White Brotherhood, the Communion of 
Saints; and so when we say that we offer ourselves 
in order that we may gain the kingdom we are mak- 
ing no selfish effort after personal '' salvation," but 
are promising to devote our lives to the object for 
which we are sent here — the attainment of adept- 
ship or saintship, the destiny prepared from the be- 
ginning for those who are strong enough to reach 
it. A fuller explanation of this will be found in a 
later volume, together with a note upon the real 
meaning of the words ''through Jesus Christ our 
Lord," so constantly used by thousands who have 
no conception of their true signification. The mys- 
tical body is of course the Church. 

THE CANON 

: The Canon is so called because it is the most 
sacred and invariable part of the service, laid down 
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mi r?^fl par’ 

t>fOd s disposal; now we await with 

^^lufii will do what we ourselves 
are about to raise the traditional ea 
osts, to wliieh for two thousand ■ 
been accustomed to respond; and' 

this reverently and worthily we mu 
into the proper attitude of mind. 

BOMINIIS VOBISCim 

ROMAN- j 

rol' ^ !■• The 

S. And •with thy spirit 


tliy spirit. 


selves to the Lord and^ >.« + ! offering 

From this point onwards 
tion, nothing i_ _ ’ 
fieial aiStion of the ” 
furmagic of the Eucharist 

rounding district, and just before his 

=T”!- iP t-e 


of this beautiful invocation, 
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3P. Xiift tip your liearts. 

O. We lift tliem up unto 
tlie Iiord. 

P. 3uet us gitre thanks 
unto our Lord Ck)d. 

0. It is meet and right 
so to do. 


' BOMAK 

V. Lift up your' hearts. 
Bi We have 'lifted them 
up unto the Lord, 

V. Let us give thanks 
unto the Lord our 0od. 

B. It is meet and just. 


The name Sursum Cor da applied to these versieles 
and their responses, is, as usual, the Latin form 
of the first of them: ^'Lift up your hearts/ ^ Origin- 
ally intended as a preparation for the great invo- 
cation, it has now through long usage become prac- 
tidi 7 part of the invocation itself. The adjura- 
tion to lift up our hearts is clearly a call upon us 
to gather together all our energies at the high level 
of devotion and enthusiasm to which they have just 
been raised, and direct them along the line indi- 
cated in the second versicle — ^that of intense grati- 
tude to God expressed in the highest form of wor- 
ship of which we are capable. It is with our hearts 
filled with these feelings that we are to follow, with 
strong intention, the words now to be sung by the 
priest. There is an additional and most beautiful 
meaning in that second versicle of which we 'must 
not lose sight. “Let ns give thanks ’’ is in Greet 
encharistesomen, “let us offer the Eucharist”; so 
here at the beginning of the Canon in these words 
the priest calls upon his people to join with him 
in that greatest of all acts of worship, and it is with 
regard to that that they agree with hiin ^when they 
reply that it is meet and right so to do, 
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■:1 


THE PBEPA€E 


B0MAH 

The Freface is variable. 
That which follows is used 
at Trinity and on those Sun- 
days throughmt the year 
which have not a proper 
preface. 


It is truly meet and just, 
right and availing unto 
salvation that we should 
at all times and in all 
places give thanks unto 
thee, O holy Iiord, Father 
almighty, everlasting God: 
who mth thine only-hegot- 
ten Son and the Holy 
G-host art one God, one 
Lord; not in the oneness 
of a single person, hut in 
the Trinity of one sub- 
stance, For that which we 
believe from thy revela- 
tion concerning thy glory, 
that same we believe of 
thy Son, that same of the 
Holy Ghost, without dif- 
ference or separation. So 
that in confessing the true 
and everlasting Godhead, 
we shall adore distinction 
in persons, oneness in be- 
ing, and equality in 
majesty; which angels and 
archangels, the cherubim 
too and the seraphim do 
praise; day by day tney 
cease not to cry out, say- 
ing, as with one voice; 


LIB^AI, I 

The 'Preface does not 

change i except that at 
Chnstmas, MasteTf Ascen- 
sion, Whitsunday^ and 
Trinity a proper Preface is 
inserted between the two 
paragraphs of that which 
follows: 

It is very meet, right, 
and our boiinden duty, 
that we should at all 
times and in all places 
give thanks unto thee, O 
Lord, holy Father, al- 
mighty everlasting God. 

Therefore, with Angels 
and Archangels, with 
Thrones, Dominations, 
Princedoms, Virtues, Pow- 
ers, with Cherubim and 
Seraphim, and with all the 
company of heaven, we 
laud and magidty Thy 
glorious Name, evermore 
praising Thee and saying; 
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and underwent pliysical death in order to save froia 
imaginary horrors the inhabitants of this* particaiar* 
speck of mud. The Angels exist, as do inen, to 
glorify God .and to enjoy Him for ever; and the 
appointed method of such glorification is first by 
self-unfoklment (which men call evolution) and 
secondly by service. This service is of very many 
kinds, and only a few of them bring the Angels 
into contact with human beings—mainly in eonnec” 
tion with religious ceremonies. 

Angels have been divided into nine Orders; the 
names used for them in scripture are given in the 
Liturgy. Of these, seven correspond to the great 
Bays of which the solar system is composed, and 
two may be called cosmic, as they are common to 
some other systems. A definite department of wox’k 
is assigned to each Order, and representatives of 
each are invoked at every Eucharist, to take charge 
of anything which comes within the limits of their 
department. The method of angelic evolution be- 
ing, as I have said, largely 'by service, a ceremony 
such as the Eucharist offers for them a remarkably 
good opportunity, and they are not slow to avail 
themselves of it. As the Christ is the Head of all 
religions, vast hosts of them are ever around Him, 
waiting to leap forward eagerly along the line of 
His thought, and so it comes to be said that He 
sends His Angels to do certain acts (as in the 
Asperges, for example), though the only case in 
which it is literally true is that of the Angel of the 
Presence, of whom we shall have to speak later. 
Just as, amnng the . retinue surroundiiig the Lord, 
there is always an Angel ready to assume the direc- 
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tioB of the eucharistie service, when, the appeal of , 
i^the Asperges is sent out, so are there' representa- 
tives, of those nine Orders always ready to answer, 
the call of the Preface, In higher worlds to. eali^ 
the name of any person is at once to attract Ms at- 
tention; and the sain.e is true of a dasSj such as 
an order of Angels, , At a iiO\? Ceiebraiioa it is the 
Directing Angel who first responds, and he seems to 
assemble the . rest ; but at a High Oelebratioii or 
Missa Cmiiaia^ because the melody used for the 
versieies has ahvays been the same through the cen- 
turies, all iminediately notice it as it rings out, and 
those who come next in order are prepared to swoop 
down instantly as the priest chants the names of 
the types. 

It is indeed a marvellous and a glorious sight for 
the clairvoyant to see these celestial visitors flash 
into their appointed positions in response to the 
traditional words of power. While the Angel of 
the Eucharist stands usually beside the celebrant, 
or floats just above his head, the illustrious ambas- 
sadors of the nine Orders always range themselves 
behind the altar facing the celebrant. Behind them 
in turn stand numbers of lower Angels, who come 
to bathe themselves in magnetism at once so exhilarat- 
ing and so ennobling; and there is frequently a 
lafge astral congregation of human beings as well, 
whc^e members generally take their places opposite 
the ends of the altar, though they frequently also 
fill the upper part of the nave, hovering above those 
who are still in the body. Catholics who during 
their physical lives have delighted in the services 
of the Church naturally continue to attend them 
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tion. BOW closely resembles a dagoba, tHomgli it is 
liollow instead of solid ; and the small cupolas at the 
comers shoot up into graceful minarets, as is shown ’ 
in the illustration (Frontispiece). 

But this modification of shape is not the only 
change produced by the co-operation of the Angels? 
for they introduce an entirely new factor into the 
edifice. With us devotion is an energy of the 
higher astral levels, awakening, as by reflection or 
sympathetic vibration, some slight activity in the 
intuitional part of our nature; but with great Angels 
this relation is reversed, for the force of their devo- 
tion acts by its very nature at that higher level, 
and any emotional effect is only by way of reflec- 
tion, So they add to onr edifice a vast wealth of 
material belonging to an altogether new and more 
exalted plane of nature, which permeates and ether- 
ealizes all the rest. Thus the whole monument takes 
upon itself a new and higher character, at once 
more magnificent and more delicate, indescribably 
lovely and capable of far more refined vibrations 
— a fit vehicle for celestial force. 

-/ ^’Men have sometimes asked: ^ ‘If the Angels can 
do all this so quickly and so much better than we, 
would it not be wiser to leave the whole work in 
their hands, and not presume to offer our i^erior 
material The answer to this suggestion is two- 
fold. First, to take part in so sublime and beauti- 
ful a building is the greatest of privileges, and as- 
suredly develops our nature and advances us rapidly 
in the course of our evolution; every time we do 
such a piece of work we acquire something of spiri- 
tual growth. Secondly, the idea that dominates all 
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readily affected in one way and some in another 
and so f^e appeal to the three senses of smell hear- 
ing and sight. To assist in spreading abroad the 
exquisite angelic magnetism, incense is burnt at 
this point in the service, the sacring bell is sounded 
the acolytes elevate their lighted candles’ 
V\herever the scent penetrates, wherever the sound 
-IS heard, these strangely sweet and beneficial 
vibrations will extend. The more silvery tlie tone 
of the bell, the better suited is it for its pur- 
pose,- and It will do its work far more efficiently if 
It has been blessed by a bishop— that is, if it has 
been magnetized for this special purpose. The use 
of a gong IS permissible, provided that its tone be 
sweet and musical, though it sends out a continuous 
roar instead of a number of successive impulses 
and so is somewhat less suitable. > 

should be sung with the greatest 
possible solemnity and reverence, the worshipper fol- 
lowing the words carefully, and trying to feel and 
mean them with every fibre of his being, though at 
vhe same time maintaining the utmost calm and 
serenity. At the first recitation of the word “Holv” 
homage is offered to God the Father, and the second 
and third are addressed to the Son and the Holv 
Spirit^ respectively. Our people should bear this in 
mmd, and direct their thoughts accordingly. 

BBNEDIOTUS QUI VBNIT 

EOMAlir IiIBEEAL 

^ Blessed is he that Blessed i« ti.,* 

eometh in the name of the ethif tt 
Lord. HosamT in Te rtd w 
highest. . Hosanna in the 
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The act of worship at the Sanctiis being over, 
the celebrant stands erect, and we all join in wel- 
eoining the holy 'Angels, in thanking them for com- 
ing, and the Lord for sending them— or, more ac- 
curately, for arranging that they shall come. The 
word ''Hosanna^’ is Hebrew, and its literal or 
original meaning is said to be ''make safe’' or 
"save now," but at some early period in Jewish 
history that original meaning was entirely lost, and 
it became a mere joyous ejaculation of praise, equiva- 
lent to "glory to God." It appears in that sense 
both in the Old and New Testaments; it was so 
used by the Jews at their feast of tabernacles, the 
most joyous occasion of their year; and again we 
find it employed in the same way by the children 
who strewed branches before the Christ on Palm 
Sunday. Some have held that the French exclama- 
tion "hosche" and our "huzza" ai‘e derived from 
this Hebrew word. 

There is here a most beautiful and interesting 
fragment of ritual. Those who are clairvoyant 
should watch its action closely, and all should join 
in it in thought as well as in word, whether they 
can see what happens or not. Wlien we all how 
down at the words "Holy, holy, holy," all the 
Angels and the dead bow also; and there is a, vast 
upward stream of devotion rising like the smoke ot 
the incense, except that it is not smoke hut light 
that rises, and it immediately invokes a still vaster 
downpouring in response. But when that act of 
worship has been completed, the celebrant stands 
erect and speaks across the altar to the Angels the 
beautiful words of welcome and thaikfulness : 
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O ' Isordr tii6S6' OUT oWations have served as . tokens and, 
channels of oik love and devotion towards "IThpe; . Isiit' now 
, we. ^ l)reak tlie link with ns .and with all lower things, * 
and we pray Thee to ^ purify and to ^ haEow them as 
earthly channels af Thy wondrous power. 

^ The bread and wine, first employed as symbols of 
the offerings of the people, and then as channels 
of onr sacrifice, are now to fill yet another and far 
higher role, and to act as outward manifestations 
or vehicles of the power and life of Christ Him- 
self. So the priest first breaks the link which he 
made, and then demagnetizes the elements, sweeping 
them clean from any earthly taint that may have 
mingled with our love, our devotion and our wor- 
ship, while leaving in them all the purely spiritual 
part of our offering, to be laid later on at the feet 
of Christ our glorious King. At the first cross the 
link is broken, at the second the demagnetization 
takes place, and at the third the elements are especi- 
ally blessed for the tremendous destiny that lies 
before them. The three crosses made in the longer 
form produce exactly the same result, though the 
words spoken are less appropriate. 

‘ ' This charging of the elements with a spiritual 
offering is the first step in the process of prep"hr- 
ing the channel for the reception of the great out- 
pouring of divine force which is the central feature 
and bbjeet of the eueharistic service. But before 
the priest proceeds with that work he turns aside 
for a few moments to explain how th^t force is to 
be distributed, 
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the will of tlie oelebrant. There are certain direc- 
tions laid down in the ritual in which he always 
sends it — to the Church, to the Eing, to the bishops, 
the clergy and the faithful; but a large proportion 
of it is always available for special disposal. 

The amount of force drawn down during the 
ceremony depends partly upon the degree of ad- 
vancement in evolution reached by celebrant and 
people, partly upon the devotion of the celebrant, 
partly upon the number and devotion of the people 
present, partly upon the music used, and also, cer- 
tainly, partly upon the necessities of the case — as, 
for example, the existence in the neighbourhood of 
some one in need of the help which can be given in 
that special way. If there were some great need 
close by the church, advantage would be taken of 
the Celebration to supply such force as would help. 
This might happen, not only during the performance 
of a High Celebration, but also at the private daily 
service celebrated by the priest in his own oratory. 
We do not know what limit there is (if any) to the 
quantity of this divine force available on a single 
occasion; we do not know how many can be affected 
at once by the outpouring from a single church; but 
we certainly know that the amount of force is 
enormous. , 

” The proportion of it that can be spared for eatsh 
purpose is decided by the Directing Angel. He 
listens carefully to the list of recipients recited by 
the celebrant, and as each is mentioned he indi- 
cates, by pointing with his rod, the Angel or group 
of Angels who are to attend to that particular person 
or object. After the outpouring has taken place he 
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who have developed the special qualifications re- 
quired. A considerable noraber of ''dead’’ Catho- 
lics, especially among those who belong to religious 
orders, have been found willing to submit tliem- 
selves to the training necessary to enable them to 
be useful in this respect; and we hope that that 
number will increase as the science of the Sacra- 
ments comes to be more widely understood by th*^ 
faithful. 

"Tuiming now to tlie olijects for which the sac- 
rifice is offered, we see them to be of two distinct 
classes, wliich we may call personal and impersonal. 
.Certain names are definitely mentioned — those of 
His Majesty the King and of our Presiding Bishop 
always, and (when it is desired) those of other 
individuals who are at the time specially in need of 
such help as can thus be given. Those who are un- 
familiar with the action of the finer forces of Nature 
sometimes ask what result can be achieved by this 
discharge of spiritual energy upon a person — what 
difference it will actually make to his condition. I 
happen to be able to offer personal testimony on 
tins matter; not only have I often watched the dis- 
tribution clairvoyantly, but I have had myself the 
good fortune to be the recipient of such an out- 
pouring when ill; and I can bear witness both to 
spiritual iipliftment and to a distinct sense of in- 
creased physical well-being at the time when I was 
thus remembered in the service. 

'We refer to all those who are in trouble, sorrow, 
need, sickness, or any other adversity, and sometimes 
we give the name of some particular person whom 
we know to be suffering in some way; •that person. 
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may be at the other side of the world; in what 
way the:p. can he be affected by our thought of 
him? In the realm of thought distance does not 
count; but in this case it is not only the thought- 
vibration which reaches him. The Angel appointed 
to attend to his case will gather up the portion of 
spiritual force which is allotted to him, will instantly 
fiud him wherever he may be, and will use the force 
on his behalf in whatever way he sees to be the 
best for him. He will pour it into the man’s heart 
and mind, infusing into him strength and courage- 
It he be in sorrow or doubt or difficulty, it will com- 
fort and steady him; if he be depressed it will 
lighten his gloom. Not for the living alone, but for 
those whom we so wrongly call the dead, is this sac- 
rihce offered, and it helps them in precisely the 
same way, for the unerring discrimination of the 
ngel applies it to give them whatever encourage- 
ment or assistance they most need. That we may 
fully understand, we must constantly keep in mind 
the absolute reality of this force— that it can be 
measured just as truly as electric power can be 
measured, though the method adopted is somewhat 
ailierent. 


' ' If the man to be benefited is away from his phy- 
sical t.^y either in sleep or in death, it often hapv 
pens that the strong thought of the priest about 
im ^aws him to the church, and so saves the se- 
leirted Angel the trouble of going to find him If 
being newly dead, he is still in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, the Angel wiU nevertheless find him and 
use the assigned force as he sees to be best. In’ such 
a sometimes he employs part of it in arousing 
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the man from Ms stupor; sometimes he judges it 
best rather to store the energy in the auisa of the 
reeipientj that he may obtain the benefit of it when 
he returns to consciousness. But we may be very 
sure that in any and every ease a definite result 
is obtained; it is impossible that the force should 
ever miscarry or be lost. This direction of the 
priest ^s will to some special object is often called 
the intention of the Eucharist, and it is a perfectly 
legitimate act of invocatory magic; but unfor- 
tunately an entirely illegitimate and evil element 
has sometimes been imjported into the transaction 
by the exaction of a fee for the exercise of this spiri- 
tual power — a thing which is always inadmissible. 
All that is necessary is that the priest shall have 
clearly in mind the object for which he wishes the 
force to be employed, and that he shall strongly will 
that it shall be so used. 

"’2 Whatever is in the mind of the celebrant lies 
clearly open before the Directing Angel; but when, 
as sometimes happens, the person for whom help 
is asked is unknown to the celebrant, the Angel to 
whom that particular piece of work is assigned has 
to find his patient by working back along the line 
by which the request has reached the priest. The 
request implies an earnest wish on the part of some- 
one — either the patient himself or some friend on 
his behalf; and that earnest wish stands out con- 
spicuously on higher planes, so that the AngeEs 
task is generally one of no great difSculty. 

Its action upon individuals is thus not difficult 
to understand, but a little further explanation is 
needed in order to grasp the manner of Its applica- 
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tion to such bodies as the Holy Catholic Clnireh, “all 
prho are in trouble,” or “all who are delivered from 
the burden of the flesh.” As it has been expressed 
in one of our collects, God has indeed constituted 
the services of Angels and men in a wonderful 
order, and in the vast economy of Nature there is 
ample provision for mutual service on an extended 
scale, though at the present day European civili- 
zation takes but little advantage of it, having 
developed itself along other lines. Besides the great 
apostolic Angels, and in many eases working under 
them, there are whole armies of ministering Angels 
who likewise evolve by service, and are ready and 
eager for precisely such an opportunity as the 
Eucharist gives them. The great messenger Angel 
chosen by the Director to administer the block of 
force which he assigns to the Holy Oatholic Church, 
for example, at once divides it among a score or 
a hundred of these subordinates, who at the proper 
time spring forth and seek in all directions for pos- 
sibilities of promoting the peace, unity and wisdom 
in Christ’s Church which are the prescribed objects 
of the prayer according to the Liturgy. 

l:■■’In the same way another company sets forth to 
assistr those in trouble and sorrow, and these have 
usually not far to go in order to find plenty of 
clients. Yet another group undertakes the same 
work among the vast hosts of the dead; and they 
often need not leave the immediate neighboiirhoo'd 
of the church to perform their errand of mercy, for 
the dead gather round it in large numbers to take 
part in the' great Act of devotion. 
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As lias been mentioned before, this is a reiigion 
of tiie second Bay, and therefore our iirst care in 
the distribution of ‘the force is to provide for the ^ 
Holy Catholic Church, wliich is the api)ointed ehan- 
nel for our portion of the work of that Bay. But 
as soon as we have done that, even before we go 
into detail with regard to our own Churcli, we think 
of that other great complementary Ray which guides 
and governs the v/orld, which for us is syml)oIi2:ed, 
embodied, focused, in Ilis hlajesty the King. King 
George is the centre and the head of the grandest 
Empire that the world has ever known, and to him 
in that capacity our uttermost loyalty is due, and 
is always most joyfully rendered by every true man. 
Yet, if we may venture to say so, to the student of 
the inner side of life His Majesty is more even 
than that; he is the living incarnation of a mighty 
idea, the Preserver of - the Empire, the one centi’al 
pivot upon which all turns, a stupendous reality 
upon higher planes. He is for us the physical pole 
or point of this tremendous reality, the principle of 
Kingship, from which radiates governing power 
and justice over all the Empire, The mystic words 
the King^s name’’ are no mere outer form; re- 
member that a name is a power, and that as that 
great centre of force has constantly to radiate, so 
it must be constantly supplied. We help to supply 
it by our eager loyalty and earnest affection and 
reverence; every time the National Anthem is sung, 
every time a toast is drunk to the King's health — 
most of all, every time the King is thus remembered 
in the Eucharist — an additional wave of energy is 
sent into that mighty root-idea of strength wielded 
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by justice, power used to maintain peace— the 
force-centre of the first Bay. The Directing Angel, 
who represents that Ray, draws this share of the 
force into himself, though it assuredly reacts upon 
King George also. 

When our Presiding Bishop is mentioned, an 
Angel is appointed to convey the power to him, an- 
other to the Ordinary (that is to say, the bishop of 
the diocese), and another (who employs many as- 
sistants) is charged with the distribution to “all 
our bishops, clergy and faithful.” A sprinkling is 
reserved for “all here present,” though they re- 
ceive so much of the direct radiation that their need 
of this other force is less pressing. 

England, knowing nothing about 
the distribution of the divine power, gives no sug- 
gestion with regard to it; so the matter is left en- 
tirely in the hands of the angelic helpers. Part of 
the older Catholic form appears in the Anglican 
prayer for Christ’s Church Militant here on earth, 
but the words used seem expressly to avoid otfer- 
mg the Eucharist on behalf of those mentioned 

and in any case they are spoken before the Angels 
come. ® 

BOMAN LIBEBAl. 

tTnlting in this joyful 
Sacrifice with Tby holy 
^ Ciiurcli tlirougliout all the 

ages, we Hft our hearts in 
adoration to Thee, o God 

" eternal with the Father,' 

■ Who, abiding unchang©- 
.able within Thy^ didst ^ 
nevertheless in the mys- 
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Commtmicating, and re- 
verencing tlie memory 
first of the glorious Mary, 
ever a virgin, mother of 
God and of onr I»ord Jesus 
Christ; likewise oif thy 
blessed apostles and mar- 
tyrs, Peter and Paul, 
Andrew, James, John, 
Thomas, James, Philip, 
Bartholomew, Matthew, 
Simon and Thaddaeus; of 
Xrinus, Oletus, Clement, 
Sixtus, Cornelius, Cyprian, 
Lawrence, Chrysogonus, 
John and Paul, Cosmas 
and Damian, and of all thy 
saints; for the sake of 
their merits and prayers, 
grant that we may in aE 
things be guarded by thy 
protecting help. Through 
the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


tery of Thy boundless love 
and Thine eternal Sacri- 
fice, breathe fdrth Thine 
own divine life into Thy 
universe, and thus didst 
ofier Thyself as the Lamb 
slain from the foundation 
of the world, dying in 
very truth that we might 
live. 

Omnipotent, all-pervad- 
ing, by that self-same Sac- 
rifice Thou dost continu- 
ally uphold all creation, 
resting not by night or 
day, working evermore 
through that most august 
Hierarchy of Thy glorious 
Saints, Who live but to 
do Thy will as perfect 
channels of Thy wondrous 
power, to Whom we ever 
offer heartfelt love and 
reverence. 

Thou, O most dear and 
holy Lord, hast In Thine 
ineffable wisdom deigned 
to ordain for us this 
Blessed Sacrament of Thy 
love, that in it we may not 
only commemorate in 
symbol that Thine eternal 
Oblation, but verily take 
part in it, and perpetuate 
thereby, within the limita- 
tions of time and space 
which veil our earthly 
eyes from the excess of Thy 
glory, the enduriug Sacri- 
fice by which the world is 
nourished and sustained. 
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The principal intention of these beautiful sen- 
tences is ^to arouse within both priest and people 
the highest enthusiasm possible to them, to call out 
all their latent powers of mind and heart in pre- 
paration for the tremendous act of the Consecra- 
tion. When we were working at the revision of the 
Liturgy we felt it desirable to shorten it where it 
was possible, and as this part of the long Consecra- 
tion prayer has no direct bearing on what we have 
called the .magical action of the Eucharist, I sug- 
gested to our Presiding Bishop that it might per- 
haps be omitted. But he did not favour that idea, 
saying that although we, who have trained our- 
selves to perceive the action of these divine forces 
and to some extent to understand them, caii at once 
raise ourselves into a condition to receive and profit 
by them, there will inevitably be in our Church 
many priests who do not yet see and comprehend, 
and they will need a certain amount of time to work 
themselves up to the necessary level, and will be 
greatly helped in so doing by the inspiring thoughts 
put before them in these sentences; and I think he 
was right. Then, too, we have to think not only of 
our priests, but of the members of the congrega- 
tion, who are also deeply affected by these stirring 
words. 

First, we are reminded that in doing this holy 
work we are carrying on the tradition of the Church 
throughout all the ages — that it has always been 
her custom to offer this sacrifice to perpetuate the 
memorial of that other primordial Sacrifice of the 
: Second 'Person I of ..the Blessed Trinity. Reference 
; is made to ^varioos important points of doctrine — 
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important, not because belief in them is essential 
to ^'salvation/’ as has often been taugl^t by the 
ignorant, but because comprehension of them is 
necessary to one who wishes to understand the 
sehenie of evolution as far as it can be grasped by 
the physical brain. For this reason it is asserted 
tliat God the Son is consubstantial and co-eternal 
with God the Father, and that He remains un- 
changeably Himself, even though He puts part of 
His divine life down into matter in order that a 
universe may be. Long and ridiculously bitter 
were the arguments over these recondite points in 
the days of the early Church; in these more 
tolerant times the violence of the Christian Fathers 
in discussing such matters seems scarcely credible, 
and the aggravated controversy between Athanasius 
and Arius redounds little to the credit of either 
their intellect or their Christianity. On the whole 
the world has advanced since then in liberality and 
charity, but there are still many who seem unable 
to grasp the fundamental fact that a man^s belief 
upon any point is exclusively his own affair, and 
that we are concerned only with his actions. Here 
in our Liturgy we assert what some of us know to 
be true; but if a man is not able to see these facts 
or disposed to accept them, no one but himself suf- 
fers thereby, and his inability to appreciate truth 
in no way justifies us in withholding from him any 
of the aids which Christ offers to the world in the 
Sacraments. 

' We must not forget that in these references to 
the descent of the Deity into matter there is always 
also included the thought of the sacrifice made by 
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the World-Teacher in coming down periodically into 
_ incarnation for the helping of His people ; but this 
is a subject which will be more appropriately con- 
sidered in the theological volume of this series. 

' It is especially emphasized here that in both cases 
the sacrifice is, according to our sequential concep- 
tion of time, continuous. The work of the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity was not limited to a 
single act of creation; truly “without Him was not 
anything made that was made,” but His Ihbour is 
not finished, for it is His power which still sus- 
taineth and upholdeth all the worlds. So also the 
sacrifice of the Christ did not end when He left 
this earth; we must think of Him, as He Himself 
has said, as One Who is alive for evermore, the liv- 
ing Ohrist Who here and now is ever ready to guide 
and bless His Church. And in both of these aspects, 
as God and Man, He works evermore through that 
most august Hierarchy of His glorious Saints which 
is so well known to us under its other name of the 
Great White Brotherhood. 


fv3ln the third sentence the priest reminds himself 
'and his people that in this most holy Sacrament 
they are not only commemorating the work which 
Christ has done and is doing, but are actually to 
the tiny measure of their capacity taking a part in 
it, --and so becoming truly fellow-workers together 
with Him. 


EOMAN 

We tlierefore beseech 
thee, O XiOTd, to he^ 
peased, and to receive thia 


offering which wor ^ thy 


LIBEEAI. 

Wherefore, O holy Lord, 
Father Almighty, we pray 
Thee to look down on and 
accept these offerings, 




which we, Thy servants, 
and Thy who^e household 
do make unto Thee, in 
ohedience to the command 
of Thy most blessed Son, 
onr: Lord Jesus Christ; 


servants, and thy whole 
household do make imto 
thee; order owe days in 
thy peace; grant that we 
be rescued from eternal 
damnation and counted 
within the fold of thine 
elect. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Because we are making an effort so to co-operate, 
we ask that these offerings may be accepted — ac- 
cepted, remember, as a channel as well as a symbol, 
as is clearly stated in the abbreviated form of our 
service. It is in these words that the priest first 
ventures directly to call the attention of our Lord 
to that which he is about to do. The conscious- 
ness of our Lord is something so far above our 
comprehension that we cannot pretend in any way 
either to measure it or to limit it. Students have 
wondered whether it is possible that, when thou- 
sands of Eucharists are being offered simultane- 
ously, the attention of the Lord can be given to 
each; and if so, in what sense and to what degree. 
Our knowledge is not sufficient to enable us to give 
a detailed answer to that question; but there is 
absolutely no doubt as to the full and instant re- 
sponse which comes to each appeal, and there are 
facts within onr vision at much lower levels, which 
suggest the line along which this apparent miracle 
may be explained. It has been proved over and 
over again that the consciousness of an ego may be 
simultaneously and fully present in the heaven-life 
of hundreds c? separate people, without interfering 
in the slightest with the activity of that^ego through 
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its personality in physical life; and if that can he 
done by an ordinary human soulj there is surely no 
difficulty in supposing that the consciousness of our 
Lord has enormously gi-eater capacity along similar 
lines. Personally, speaking with deepest reverence and 
humility, I think" the Christ is subconsciously aware 
of what is happening in all His churches. I do not 
mean that lie is in our sense of the word 'burn- 
ing His attention’’ to each of the thousand or mil- 
lion altars; but for Him attention is something 
much liigher than it is. with us. Such attention as, 
through His many thousands of Angels, He can 
give to each altar, is probably quite as much as we 
could give if w'e concentrated all out mind upon it; 
what we should call His concentrated attention is 
something quite beyond our present comprehension. 
I am basing that opinion on intimate knowledge of 
a- much smaller thing — the relation which each pupil 
in esoteric study bears to his own Master. Wliat- 
ever the pupil knows, the Master knows; not neces- 
sarily at the moment, if He happens to be other- 
wise occupied; but it is within His knowledge, so 
that at the end of the day He remembers it if He 
wishes to remember it. He could at any moment 
turn His attention to that fragment of Plis con- 
sciousness which is in His pupil, and would know" 
a^d that it knew and remember all that it re- 
membered. 

“^^Immediately after pronouncing this invocation, 
the celebrant turns back again to the preparation 
of the actual channel for the reception of the 
divine force — process -which we shall find diffi- 
cult to describe, hecatiBe it deals with matters which 
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are to a large extent beyond the reach of the un- 
trained mind. The dowiipouring of the force is 
entirely the act of the Lord Christ through the 
Angel of the Presence, but a certain part of the 
preparation is done here by the hand of His priest. 
If we are careful to remember that all similes ai'e 
imperfect and must not be pushed too far, we may 
perhaps help ourselves towards a eoinprehension of 
what is about to hapxocn by comparing it to the erec- 
tion of a teleplione. The edifice which we have 
hitherto been occupied in constructing is at once a 
ell amber sufficiently isolated from the clamour of 
the outer world to enable us to receive the mes- 
sage, and a megaphone by means of which, when 
received, it may reach all who are in the neighbour- 
hood. In the sacred elements, so carefully purified 
and hallowed, we have provided an insulated re- 
ceiver, and we have now to lay a tube for the pro- 
tection of the wires; those wires will then be in- 
serted by the Angel of the Presence, so that the 
Christ Himself may send the message. 

’ ’’StaiHng with the elements as our ^ insulated re- 
ceiver, the priest is about to exert his will in a 
strenuous endeavour to push his tube upward. The 
words assigned to him while he is doing this bear 
no obvious relation to the work, but as they-^ have 
been used at this point for some centuries in the 
Rom.an and Gall lean rituals, we have not attempted 
to alter them. They are as follows: 

EOMAK 

Tliis, our offering, do 
thou, O Crod, vouchsafe in 
all things to ^ bless, con- 


LIBEEAIt . 
Which offerings do 
Thou, O Father, deign with 
Thy Holy Sp&it and Word 
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ij( secrate, i{( approve, to Mess, ^ approve, 

make reasonaMe and ac- and ratify, tliat tkey 

ceptabie: tkat it may be- may become for ns His 

come for ns tbe ^ body most precious Body 

and ^ blood of tby most and)J< Blood, 

beloved Son, our Lord 
Jesns Obrist. 

'With the three crosses at bless, approve and 
ratify^’ made over the offerings, he pushes his tube 
through the etheric, the astral and the lower mental 
matter respectively, and the two made separately 
over the wafer and the chalice carry the same tube 
(now in two branches) on through the higher 
mental world to the brink of something higher still. 
He should use in doing this the forces of his own 
causal body, pressing his thought upward to the 
highest possible level. The Directing Angel will 
supplement his efforts when necessary, but it should 
be a point of honour with the priest to do as much 
of the work as he can. Most priests are of course 
absolutely ignorant of the magical side of the 
eucharistic service, and so for hundreds of years 
the whole effort of constructing this tube of finer 
matter has devolved upon the Angel ; but that 
means Just so much the less spiritual force avail- 
able for the final distribution. Besides, just think 
of the ineffable bliss and honour of co-operation in 
ibis glorious work of love, so far beyond our hopes 
or dreams! But now he continues: 

' ’BOMAN- LIBEBAl. 

; Who ^0 day before be Who the day before Bfe 

suffered took bread into suffered took bread into 

bis holy and venerable His holy and venerable 

''lands, aad -^res bands, and wl^ His eyes 

lifted up to beaycm nhto lifted up to heaven unto 
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&oi., Ms almlglitF 
.i'atler, .giving tlianlfes to 
tnee, Messed, brake, 
and gave to Ms disciples, 
sayiEg: Take aad, eat ye 
all of tMs. 


Thee, God, His AlmigMy 
Fatber, giving thanks to 
Thee, He blessed, 
brake, and gave it to His 
disciples, saying: Take 
and eat ye all of this, for 


Here tlia priest begins the most solemn part of 
the Eucharist — -the recitation of the circumstances 
of the foundation of the Sacrament, as related in 
the gospel story, which in all branches of the 
Church has from the very first been the formula 
of the actual Consecration. He repeats the actions 
of the Christ Himself in that upper room at Jeru- 
salem two thousand years ago — ^the taking of the 
Paschal bread into His hands, the looking up in 
thankfulness to heaven, the blessing and the break- 
ing of that bread. In the blessing of the bread 
with the sign of power he completes his effort, 
pushing the tube connected with it over the borders 
of the three worlds in which man commonly lives 
(the physical, the astral and the mental) into the 
world of unity which lies beyond — ^that world 
where separation is unknown, where all are one 
with Him, even as He is one with the Father, 
fit will be noticed that the priest is specially 
directed to include in this sign all the particles 
that are to be consecrated. This is because the con- 
secration of the wafers is entirely a matter of the 
priest intention. If the priest concentrated oh 
the single wafer which he holds, and forgot tliose 
lying on the corporal or in the ciborium, the latter 
would probably not be consecrated. The priest 
must not forget. It is possible that the Angel of the 
Presence might deflect the lines of connection of all 
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indicate them by thinking of them, and making the 
holy sign over them, thus including them within 
his tube. It is clearly not the business of the Angel 
to consecrate more than the priest intends. 

' It is iisual to make the sign first over the priest’s 
wafer, and then over the ciborium or vessel contain- 
ing the smaller breads for the congregation; but a 
single sign over the large one will suffice, if the 
priest has strongly in his mind the intention that 
it shall operate upon the other wafers as well. 

We see that in the making of the tube a single 
sign for each degree of density of matter is found 
sufficient to make the comparatively large tube 
which encloses both the sacred elements. This 
carries it successfully through etherie, astral and 
lower mental matter; but when the priest has to 
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"Wlien tlie lioly sign is made, at once the Angel 
of the Presence appears, and the life of that higher 
world flows in, providing conditions under which 
can take place the wonderful changes of the Con- 
secration, which now immediately follows, at the 
recital with intention of the original words of 
institution. 

ROMAlsr LIBERAli 

Tills is My Body, TMs is My Body. 

This is the climax of the ceremony, the moment 
for which all the rest has been a preparation. The 
divine life flashes through the tube which has been 
made for it, and that phenomenon takes place 
around which so much embittered and unnecessary 
controversy has centred — the prodigy called tran- 
substantiation. We cannot pretend fully to under- 
stand a process which involves worlds higher than 
any which we can reach; but there is no possibility 
of mistake as to what happens in such part of it 
as is within the sphere of clairvoyant observation; 
and this part we will try to describe. 

I Every physical object is seen to have its counter- 
part on higher planes, but the chemistry of these 
counterparts is not, I think, generally understood. 
The astral and mental worlds have elements of their 
own, unknown to physical chemists, and also their 
own combinations, but these do not necessarily cot- 
respond to onrs in this lower world. The counter- 
part of one of our chemical elements is usually a 
compound in the higher worlds; but, whatever it 
is, it generally remains unaffected by our combina- 
tions down here. A mixture of carbon, oxygen, 
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hj^drogeu, nitrogen and other ehemical elements in 
a certain proportion results in wheat-flour; out of 
which we make bread ; but we must not suppose 
that the astral counterparts of these elements will 
make anything which on the astral plane will have 
at all the same effect as bread down here. Each of 
these elements has a line of connection running 
back to the Deity Who created it; and though that 
line may pass through a group of what may be 
called astral elements, and a still larger group of 
those on the mental plane, it remains always the 
same line, no matter into what combinations that 
element may enter in our world. 

’ The line may best be thought of as resembling a 
chain of beads — each bead being the counterpart of 
the physical element on one of the planes. (Dia- 
gram 7.) True, the beads are really within one 


BIAGE AM 7. — ^The Oliaiige 
wMch. takes place at the Conse- 
cration when the bread becomes 
the Host, The bundle of 
^ ' wires eonnecting the atoms 
in the bread with the corres- 
ponding atoms in the higher 
worlds (see the figure to the 
left) is switched aside to be re- 
placed by a line of fire which 
resembles a flash of lightning 
standing still (see the figure to 
the right). 
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another from the physical point of view, but if we 
look at them from higher dimensions they lie be- 
side one another as well as within one another, thus 
giving the effect of a line. 

The astral counterpart of what we call bread is 
a certain grouping of astral elements, well known 
to any clairvoyant who has made a study of the 
chemistry of the inner world ; ' and the same is true 
of finer planes, as far up as we can see; so that 
bread is represented by a definite and unchanging 
set of lines — a bundle of wires, as it were — ^run- 
ning up into the soul of things. 

' 'What happens at the moment of the Consecration 
of the Host is the instant deflection of this bundle 
of wires. (Diagram 7.) It is switched aside with 
the speed of a lightning flash, and its place is taken 
by what looks like a line of fire — a single thread of 
communication, reaching up, without division , or 
alteration, to the Lord Christ Himself, as the 
Teacher and Head of the Church, and through Him 
to a height beyond any power of clairvoyant vision 
which we at present have at our disposal — into that 
other divine Aspect of Himself which is Yery God 
of Very God. It may be said that this is a miracle 
— an infringement of the laws- of Nature. There is 
no such thing as a miracle in that sense of the 
word; everything which happens in the world, how- 
ever unusual or incredible, must occur and does 
occur under the eternal and immutable laws which 
God has imposed upon His creation. This is un- 
doubtedly an achievement beyond our physical 
capacity; we know little as yet of those mighty 
laws, and much which is impossible to us is cer* 
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taiiily well within the power of the mighty Intelli- 
gences ill whose hands is the execution of this divine 
plan. From what I have described, it will be seen 
that though the outer form of the bread and wine 
is unchanged after the Consecration, the manifes- 
tation of the divine life which underlies them is 
utterly ^ different. It was divine life before, as all 
life is divine; but now it is a far fuller and closer 
epiphany of God, and that is why the Church has 
always so strongly insisted upon the Eeal Presence 
of Christ in the Sacrament, and has spoken of it 
as just as truly His Vehicle as though it were 
actually His living Flesh and Blood. 

‘ * All through the ages it has been found necessary 
to combat man’s materialism by strenuously insist- 
ing upon the reality of the change which takes place 
when ordinary, everyday food is made into holy 
food, bearing with it a special and mighty potency. 
The very fact that to physical eyes the bread and 
the wine are evidently just what they were before, 
makes it the more needful to emphasize that in 
another and higher sense they are quite different. 
The accidents” being unchanged, it must be made 
clear to those who are blind to higher planes that 
the '^^substance” has been definitely altered. If we 
may be forgiven a little excursion into etymology, 
we may note that the derivation of the technical 
words used in connection with this change is full 
of significance. ‘‘Accident,” the name given to the 
physical bread and wine, and meaning philosophic- 
ally “ a property not essential to our conception of 
a substance/’ comes from the Latin “c&d,” to, and 
“cadere,” to f ill, ^ and means therefore “falling 
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into juxtaposition with.” ^‘Substance’’ comes from 
tlie Latin suh, under, and siam^ standing; it is 
that -whicli stands under or behind a physical 
object. Tram is the Latin for ac.ross, and we have 
seen how the ‘'substance’’ of the bread and wine 
is swept across and replaced by another. 

The “beads” are not really beads unless the 
counterparts are taken sex^arately, but it is imj^os- 
siblc in physical ternrs to describe them exactly as 
they are. To understand the true relation between 
the physical matter of the Host and its counter- 
parts requires the sight of other and higher dimen- 
sions of space. So in a sense we are only describ- 
ing a diagram when we say that the Angel of the 
Presence brushes aside a bundle of wires or lines 
running up from the wafer to the Deity, but there 
is no other way of making th«* process thinkable 
to those who cannot see in the inner worlds. If 
we try to analyze the thing we shall find it rather 
complicated, because every atom has always its con- 
nection with the Deity. Truly the divine life is 
everywhere, as I have already said, but through the 
act of consecration, a special manifestation of it 
flashes out in the matter of the Host, welling up 
from the very heart of the Christ, so that it be- 
comes in that moment a veritable epiphany of Him. 
It is then that the Host glows with unearthly radi- 
ance, as befits the most precious gift of God to man. 

It was this glow which first brought to my notice 
the possibility of studying clairvoyantly the hidden 
side of the eucharistie service. It may perhaps help 
the reader to realize the actuality and^the material 
nature of the phenomenon if I reproduce here an 
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account (written soon afterwards) of the first oe- 

rsrvinrit/"*"" ' opportunity of 

“My attention was first called to this matter by 
watching the effect produced by the celebration of 
the Mass in a Eoman Catholic church in a little 
viUage m Sicily. Those who know that most beauti- 
ful of islands will understand that one does not 
meet with the Roman Catholic Church there in its 
most intellectual form, and neither the priest nor 
the people could be described as especially highly 

ordinary celebration of 
the Mass was a magnificent display of the appli- 
cation of occult force. 

■ “At the moment of consecration the Host glowed 
with the most dazzling brightness; it became in fact 
a yeritable sun to the eye of the clairyoyant, and 
as the priest lifted it above the heads of the people 
I noticed that two distinct varieties of spiritual 
force poured forth from it, which might perhaps 
be taken as roughly corresponding to the light of 
the sun and the streamers of his corona. The first 
(let us call it Force A) rayed out impartiaUy in 
all directions upon the people in the church; indeed 
It penetrated the walls of the church as though they 

influenced a considerable see- 
tmn 01 the surrounding country. 

\ V^‘This force was of the nature of a strong stimu- 
li, and Its action was strongest of all in the intui- 
tional world, though it was also exceedingly power- 
ful m the thr^ higher divisions of the mental 
world Its a^vity.was marked in the first, second 
and third sUbdivisimm of the astral also, but this 
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was a reflection of the mental, or perhaps an effect 
produced by sympathetic vibration. Its effect mpon 
the people who came within the range of its 
influence was proportionate to their deveiopment. 
In a very few cases (where there was some slight 
intuitional development) it acted as a powerful 
stimulant to their intuitional bodies, doubling or 
trebling for a time the amount of activity in them 
and the radiance which they were capable of emit- 
ting. But forasmuch as in most people the intui- 
tional matter was as yet almost entirely dormant, 
its chief effect was produced upon the causal bodies 
of the inhabitants. 

’ ‘^Most of them, again, were awake and partially 
responsive only as far as the matter of the third 
subdivision of the mental world is concerned, and 
therefore they missed much of the advantage that 
they might have gained if the higher parts of their 
causal bodies had been in full activity. But at any 
rate every ego within reach, without exception, re- 
ceived a distinct impetus and a distinct benefit 
from that act of consecration, little though he knew 
or reeked of what was being done. 

‘‘The astral vibrations also, though much fainter, 
produced a far-reaching effect, for at least the 
astral bodies of the Sicilians are usually thoroughly 
well-developed, so that it is not difficult to stir their 
emotions. Many people far away from the church, 
walking along the village street or pursuing their 
various avocations upon the lonely hillsides, felt for 
a moment a thrill of affection or devotion, as this 
great wave of spiritual peace and strength passed 
over the country-side, though assuredly" they never 
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dreamt of connecting it witli the Mass which was 
^ being celebrated in their little cathedral. 

at once became evident that we are here in 
the presence of a grand and far-reaching scheme. 
Clearl}' one of the great objects, perhaps the prin- 
eiiDal object, of the daily celebration of the Mass, is 
that everyone within reach of it shall receive at 
least once a day one of these electric shocks which 
are so well calculated to x:>romote any growth of 
which he is capable. Such an outpouring of force 
brings to each person whatever he has made him- 
self capable of receiving; but even the quite unde- 
veloped and ignorant cannot but be somewhat the 
better for the passing touch of a noble emotion, 
while for the few more advanced it means a spiri- 
tual uplifting the value of which it would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate. 

said that there was a second effect, which I 
compared to the sti*eamers of the sun’s corona. Sup- 
pose we call it Force B. The light which I have 
just described (Force A) poured forth impartially 
upon all, the just and the unjust, the believers and 
the scoffers. But this second force was called into 
activity only in response to a strong feeling of 
devotion on the part of an individual. At the eleva- 
tion (ff the Host all members of the congregation 
dhily prostrated themselves — some apparently as a 
mere matter of habit, but some also with a strong 
upwelling of deep devotional feeling. 

1^5% '^The effect as seen by clairvoyant sight was most 
: striking and profoundly impressive, for to each of 

these latter ^there darted from the uplifted Host a 
ray of fire, which set the higher part of the astral 
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body of the recipient glowing with the most intense 
ecstasy. Through the astral body, by reason of its 
close relation with it, the intuitional vehicle was 
also strongly affected, and although in none of these 
peasants could it be said to be in any way awakened, 
its growth within its shell was unquestionably dis* 
tinetly stimulated, and its capability of insliriclively 
influencing the astral was enhanced. The awaktjicd 
intuition can consciously mould and diiwt the 
astral; but in even the most undeveloped intuitional 
vehicle there is a great storehouse of force, and 
this shines out upon and through the astral body, 
even though it be unconsciously and automatically. 

■ : was naturally intensely interested in this phe- 
nomenon, and I made a point of attending various 
functions at different churches in order to learn 
whether what I had seen on this occasion was 
invariable or, if it varied, when and under what 
conditions. I found that at every Celebration the 
same results were produced, and the two forces 
which I have tried to describe were always in evi- 
dence — ^the first apparently without any appreciable 
variation, but the display of the second^ depending 
upon the number of really devotional people who 
formed part of the congregation/^* 

The Bread then has become most truly a vehicle 
of the Christ, and in a very special way an out- 
post of His consciousness, and it is because of this 
that we see this marvellous sunlike radiance stream- 
ing from it. But these two forces here described 
are quite distinct from that which is to be distri- 
buted by the Angels (which we will cqll Fbrce C), 

*The Hiildeii Side of Things. Vol. I, By C. W. Ueadbeater, pp. 2‘26-281, 





though they all flow from the same source. These 
~ forces or emanations differ somewhat as do those 
from radium, for the glow is a -vibration like light 
or heat, pouring out in all directions all the time, 
and apparently inexhaustible; while Force C is 
limited in amount, and can be divided as it were 
into blocks and apportioned precisely as though it 
were a material substance, though its nature seems 
to be more analogous to that of an electric charge. 

• Force itself is always invisible, in the higher 
worlds as in this; it can be seen only by its effect 
in some kind of matter. The clouds and streams 
of crimson and blue out of which the Angel builds 
his edifice are not themselves the love and devo- 
tion of the people, but the effect of that love and 
devotion upon various types of matter, etheric, 
astral and mental. In the same way when we speak 
of seeing Force C radiating from the Host, it must 
be understood that what we see is its most wonder- 
ful and beautiful manifestation in finer forms of 
matter— a stream of liquefied light, of living gold 
dust, or perhaps better still of star-dust, the flash- 
mg fire-mist of cramic space. No earthly analogy 
is really appropriate; but we may perhaps tbink 
or ther force as a charge of electricity — an amount 
stored up, to be released only by touching it, the 
r^uired touch being the action of the Directing 
Angel. The other radiation (Force A and Force 
B) continuous, and does not require the inter- 
vention .of ^ the Angel; but it can be to a certain 
, extent concentrated and directed by the will of the 
J-;/.' priest.' 
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It is by tbe power of the Angel of the Presence 
that the inner change takes place in connection with 
the elements, when the full force from above is ont- 
ponred. The Angel of the Presence differs from 
all those previously mentioned in that he is not a 
member of the glorious kingdom of the Angels, but 
is actually a thought-form of the Ohrist, wearing 
His likeness. We have, I suppose, an analogy for 
this at an almost infinitely lower level in the fact 
that, as I have before explained, an affectionate 
thought of a man in the heaven-world attracts the 
attention of the ego of his friend, who at once re^ 
spends by pouring himself down into the thought- 
form and manifesting through it, although the friend 
in his physical consciousness knows nothing about 
it. Perhaps that may help us to understand how 
the same power, raised to the 7^th degree, makes 
it possible for the Christ to send His thought simul- 
taneously to a thousand altars, opening through 
each the marvellous channel of His strength and 
His love, and yet at the same time to carry on as 
freely as ever any exalted work in which He may 
be engaged. 

It is not even only His power, immeasurable as 
that must be to us ; it is the force of the Second 
Aspect of the Deity Himself, of Whom the World- 
Teacher is a chosen channel, an especial epiphany, 
in some marvellous way that to us must remain a 
mystery. But of the fact that this most wonder- 
ful and beautiful manifestation does take place at 
every celebration of the Holy Eucharist there is no 
doubt whatever, for it has repeatedly been observed 
by many competent witnesses. We need not 
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wonder that those among churchmen who are at all 
sensitive to this holj influence should speak of it 
as ''a means of grace, ’V and find it the most power- 
ful stimulus to their spiritual life. 

Wlien the Angel of the Presence flashes out, he 
attracts large hosts who do not belong to the work- 
ing but to the contemplative and guardian types of 
Angels. They come hovering around to bathe in 
the light radiating from the Host. These Angels 
are at the same level in the angelic kingdom as are 
human beings in the human kingdom who attend a 
service purely for the purpose of adoring devo- 
tion, and without any particular idea of doing any- 
thing themselves, or even understanding that there 
is a way in which they can do anything. These 
Angels, however, do draw down and generate a good 
deal of force by their devotion. That is their line, 
and so they are always attracted when the light 
shines out from the Host. 

; rMuch incense should be used at the time of the 
elevation, because the Angels send up their thoughts 
in and with the incense. "When the Host is reserved 
there are always Angels hovering around it, not 
only because they enjoy the radiance wdiich sur- 
rounds it, but also because they regard it as a 
great privilege to guard it, and to be there in at- 
tendance. "Wherever the Host is, be sure that there 
ap always Angels present. 

^Jl'AWhen the Angel of the Presence deflects the 
bundle of ‘Vires” connected with the Host, what 
takes its place looks like a flash of lightning stand- 

, ing stilh This liue of fire not only flows down to 
tho Ho»st, but also iuto the consecrated altar-stone 
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in wMeh are set tlie seven Jewels described in cliap- 
ter vii. Wlien this takes place the Jewels glow 
like seven points of fire. The celebrant himself is 
of course on one of the Rays with which these stones 
are connected, and the influence flows into him most 
readily through the Jewel connected with his Ray. 
This raises him to his highest possibility, and then 
through him the force invoked at the Consecration 
plays upon the congregation. Thus there is an 
interchange of force between the Host, the jewels 
set in the altar-stone, the candlesticks, the Ray- 
centres on the walls of the church, the priest who 
stands in front of the altar, and the Angel of the 
Presence. (Diagram 8.) 

"When a bishop celebrates another complication 
is introduced, and the force is made much stronger 
because of another set of interplayings. The bishop 
wears his pectoral cross, upon which are mounted 
seven jewels corresponding with those embedded in 
the attar-stone. 'When the altar jewels flash out in 
response to the downpouring of force, the jewels of 
his cross are also alfected, and the whole of the 
crass glows like a sun in a most extraordinary and 
beautiful way. The ring worn by the bishop also 
comes into play. This ring has been consecrated 
and put specially en rapport with the Christ Him- 
self, so that His individual force, not that frota the 
spiritual reservoir, flows through the ring-jewel. 
The ring in turn reacts upon the jewels in the altar 
and in the pectoral cross, so that lines of flashing 
light are playing all round. This interweaving 
intensifies the force, and as a result there is an out- 
pouring on the congregation and on the world in 






DIAGEAM 8.-“Interplay of Forces in Churcli after Consecration. As soon as 
the Host and Chalice axe consecrated, and so long as they are upon the altar, a vivid 
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general which is quite wonderful and very beauti- 
ful to see. 

When in addition to this the bishop’s crosier is 
near the altar there is introduced a highly compli- 
cated interplay of the lines of light which it is 
scarcely possible to describe. In the crosier the 
seven jewels flame out like stars, and between them 
and all the other jewels strands of living flame are 
ceaselessly darting. In physical mechanics, every 
time a force is transferred something is lost by fric- 
tion. The contrary takes place during the Conse- 
cration, for all the instruments of this wonderful 
Sacrament are already magnetized with a living 
force, and the more interplay there is the stronger 
the force becomes. 

"Having knelt in adoration before this wondrous 
manifestation of the Presence of the Christ, the 
priest raises the Host reverently above his head, 
that all the people may see; and it is at that moment 
of the elevation that the secondary rays of fire 
stream out in response to special feelings of devo- 
tion, as I saw them in that church in Sicily. The 
elevation of the Host in sight of the people has 
been the custom of the Church from the earliest 
days, though it was not always done immediately 
after the Consecration. Indeed, its introduction at 
tMs point dates only from the twelfth century, but 
it is clearly both appropriate and beneficial here, 
so none need hesitate to adopt it because of its com- 
parative modernity. We must beware of the tacit 
denial of the living influence of the Christ in His 
Church which is involved in the theory that all 
improvements introduced since the date of the 
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Ascension are withont His approval. Assuredly 
many m have been made by portions of His 

Church, and He has not interfered to correct them; 
but we need not therefore doubt that He has at 
various times inspired His officers to make changes 
which practical experience had shown to be of 
value, and this may well be a case in point. 

After a second genuflection and a pause of a 
few moments the priest proceeds to the consecration 
of the chalice. 


MBBRAjL 

In like manner, after He 
had supped, taking also 
this noble chalice into His 
holy and venerable hands, 
again giving thanks to 
Thee, He blessed it 
and gave it to His dis- 
ciples saying: Take and 
drink ye aU of this, for 
This is My Blood. As 
oft as ye shall do these 
things, ye shall do them 
in memory of Me. 


UOMAN 

In like manner after he 
had supped, taking also 
this excellent chalice into 
his holy and venerable 
hands: also giving thanks 
to . thee, he blessed it, 
and gave it to Ms disciples, 
saying: Take and drink ye 
all of it. For this is 
the chalice of my Blood, 
of the new and eternal 
testament; the mystery of 
faith, wMch shall be shed 
for you and for many nnto 
the remission of sins. 

As often as you shall do 
these things, you shall do 
them in memory of me. 

By tbe sign of the holy cross he presses his second 
tube through into the higher world as he did the 
first, just a moment before the actual Consecration, 
and again at the Word of Power the transubstantia- 
tion takes place, and the bundle of lines represent- 
ing the inner realities of wine and water are swept 
aside and replaced by the living fire y^hich is the 
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life of the Christ. But this time the fire is not the 
blinding white and gold which makes the Host shine 
forth as a sun, hut a glowing sword of intense 
crimson 

In colour like the fingers of a hand 

Before a burning taper 

as Tennyson puts it. The processes of genuflection 
and elevation are repeated, and this second form of 
the divine force is shed upon the congregation. It 
is complementary to the other, but ' it seems to 
descend somewhat nearer to us ; the Wine has a 
very powerful influence upon the higher astral 
levels, and the Water sends out even etherie vibra- 
tions. The force of the Host may be described as 
essentially monadic, and acts most powerfully upon 
whatever within us represents the direct action of 
the Monad— the strength, the accuracy and the 
rhythm belonging to the epistle side of the altar; 
the force of the Chalice is more that of the ego, 
and seems to express rather the fiery devotion, the 
adaptability and the ceremonial method of the 
gospel side. Both are necessary, and when they 
radiate out together there is no good that is not 
stimulated hy their vibrations, no evil that may not 
be assuaged. 

So much for their effect; but in addition to that 
we shall do well to remember that all through the 
Holy Eucharist there runs a double symbolism — 
that of the Holy Trinity as well as of the descent 
of the Christ into matter. (Diagram 9.) The Host 
typifies God the Father, and also stands for the 
Deity whole and indivisible; the Wine stands for 
God the Son, Whose life is poured down into the 
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chalice of material form, and the Water represents 
God the Holy Ghost— the Spirit Who brooded over 
the face of the waters and yet is at the same time 
Himself symbolized by water. When we apply the 
same imagery to the manifestation of the Deity in 
man, the Host signifies the Monad, the totality, the 
unseen cause of all, while the paten means the Triple 
Atma or Spirit through which that Monad acts on 
matter; the Wine indicates the individuality, poured 
into the chalice of the causal body, and the Water 
represents the personality which is so intimately 
commingled with it. That is why at an earlier 
stage, when we are typifying a condition in which 
the Monad is merely hovering over the lower mani- 
festation, the paten is hidden under the corporal or 
under a veil clasped to the breast of the subdeacon; 
when it is brought forth and the Host is laid upon 
it, we symbolize the time when a junction is effected. 

V"- From the point of view of the descent into mat- 
ter the Host stands for the Eternal Unity — ^the 
Christ within the bosom of the Father; while the 
Wine and the Water represent the dual manifesta- 
tation of the Christ in matter — ^positive and nega- 
tive, or male and female. 

* "Much exception has been taken by the ignorant 
to the statement always made by the Church that 
the celebration of the Eucharist is a daily repe- 
tition of the sacrifice of the Christ. But when we 
understand that, from the inner point of view, that 
, sacrifice of the Christ means the descent into matter 
of the outpouring of the Second Aspect of the Deity, 
we see that the symbolism is an accurate one, since 
the outflow of force evoked by the Consecration has 
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a special and intimate connection with that depart- 
ment of nature which is the expression of that divine 
Aspect, The Christ quite truly incarnates again, ^ 
and so continues His sacrifice, every time the Holy 
Bueharist is celebrated; for He does verily put 
down something of Himself into that Bread and 
that Wine, which are then assimilated by us, and 
become part of our flesh and blood. 

The priest who comprehends this will not fail to 
assign to that service its due position, and will take 
care to surround its culminating point with what- 
ever in the way of ritual and music will add to its 
effect and prepare the people to take part in it 
more receptively. Eealizing also of how tremen- 
dous a mystery he is here the custodian, he will ap- 
proach its celebration with the utmost reverence 
and awe, for though his attitude towards it makes 
no difference to the central fact and to its effects, 
there is no doubt that his deep devotion, his com- 
prehension and co-operation can bring down an 
additional influence which will be of the greatest 
help to his congregation and his parish. A priest 
who has the advantage of being also a student of 
the physics of the inner life has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity of widespread usefulness. 

Such an one has also the further advantage of 
understanding something of the nature of the stu- 
pendous force with which he is dealing; and* he 
will thereby be enabled to avoid many of the mis- 
takes into which those who are unlearned in these 
matters so readily fall. Many and various are the 
types of force which God pours out upon His world, 
and each has its own appropriate occasion and 
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channel, for which He has fitted and intended it. 
It is unwise for men to cavil at the restrictions 
which He has seen fit. to impose, and to ignore 
eternal laws of Nature in order to suit their own 
temporary convenience. 

' For example, the marvellous efflux of the Holy 
Eucharist is arranged to synchronize with and take 
advantage of a certain set of conditions in the daily 
relation of the earth to the sun. There is an out- 
flow and a backflow of magnetic energy between 
sun and earth — a magnetic tide, as it were; and the 
hours of noon and midnight mark the change from 
one to the other at any given point of the earth’s 
surface, so that the currents flowing in the morn- 
ing are different from those of the afternoon. 
Therefore the Holy Eucharist should never be cele- 
brated (or at any rate the service should never be 
begun) after the hour of noon. Since noon is the 
turning point of the tide, the flow for a short time 
before that, and the ebb for a short time after, are 
not very strong; so that if the Consecration takes 
place, let us say, before 12.30 p.m., the counter- 
current would not be severe enough to make the 
desired result unattainable. But it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that neither the angelic hosts nor 
their Lord and Master will violate the laws of 
Nature to suit the whims of the indolent; and 
priests who provide evening Communions for 
fashionable congregations are possibly giving them 
a pleasant devotional service, but are not celebrat- 
ing the glorious ceremony of Christ’s holy Eucharist. 
When once the force is stored up in the conse- 
crated Host, it may be used as well between noon 
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and midnight as in the morning, so that the re- 
served Host may, in cases of necessity, be adminis- 
tered at any time. A very wonderful result is 
obtained from it at the service called Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament, to which we shall 
refer in anothe'r chapter. 

Another of the conditions under which we re- 
ceive this mighty gift of grace is that it is arranged 
to flow through the masculine organism. In these 
days when it is the fashion to ignore or decry all 
distinctions of nature, and to claim that everybody 
can do every thing equally well, women-f oik some- 
times clamour for priestly position, asking why they 
should not hold such an office and exercise its 
powers just as well as men. The ordinary clerical 
answer is in the old words: ‘^We have no such 
custom, neither the Churches of God,’’ fortified 
perhaps by the reminder that the Christ is said to 
have chosen His twelve apostles and His seventy 
preachers exclusively from among men. That is an 
argument of some force; hut the student can add to 
it a further consideration — ^that this particular 
type of magic is not adapted to work through the 
feminine organism. There are other types of 
energy which arc so arranged, but they are of quite 
different character, and are little known to our 
present civilization — much, I fancy, to its loss. "* The^ 
cult of our Blessed Lady in the Roman Church is 
an unconscious effort to fill a gap which many people 
instinctively recognize. 
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■ and midnight as in the morning, so that the re- 
served Host may, in cases of necessity, be adminis- 
tered at aziy time. A very wonderful result is 
obtained from it at the service called Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament, to which we shall 
refer in anothe'r chapter. 

Another of the conditions under which we re- 
ceive this mighty gift of grace is that it is arranged 
to flow through the masculine organism. In these 
days when it is the fashion to ignore or decry all 
distinctions of nature, and to claim that everybody 
can do everything equally well, women-folk some- 
times clamour for priestly position, asking why they 
should not hold such an office and exercise its 
powers just as well as men. The ordinary clerical 
answer is in the old words: have no such, 

custom, neither the Churches of God,'' fortified 
perhaps by the reminder that the Christ is said to 
have chosen His twelve apostles and His seventy 
preachers exclusively from among men. That is an 
argument of some force; but the student can add to 
it a further consideration — ^that this particular 
type of magic is not adapted to work through the 
feminine organism. There are other types of 
energy which are so arranged, but they are of quite 
different character, and are little known to our 
present civilization — ^much, I fancy, to its loss. ** The^ 
cult of our Blessed Lady in the Roman Church is 
an unconscious effort to fill a gap which many people 
instinctively recognize. 
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HYMN'S OP ADORATION 

The hymns which follow are used in this connec- 
tion only hi the Liberal Catholic Liturgy. 

Tliee we adore, O Mdden Splendonr, Tliee, 

Wlio in l!}iy Sacrament dost deign to "km; 

We worsMp Thee beneath this earthly veil, . 

And here Thy Presence we devoutly hail. 


O come, all ye ^faithful, joyful and triumphant, 
O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem. 

Come and behold Him, Monarch of the Angels; 

O come, let us adore Him; 

O come, let us adore Him; 

0 come, let us adore Him; 

Christ the Iiord. 


G-od of God, Light of Light, 

Yet under earthly forms His Light He veils, 
Very God, alone-born of the Father, 

O come, let us adore Him; Etc. 


Sing, choirs of Angels, sing in exultation; 
Sing, all ye citizens of heaven above; 
r Glory to God in the highest, 

O come, let us adore Him; Etc. 


Yea, Lord, we greet Thee, throned on Thine altar, 
Ever to Thee be highest glory given. 

Word of the Father, Splendour everlasting; 

O come, let us adore Him; Etc. Amen. 
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After the Gonseeration we kneel for a few 
moBients in silent adoration, and then the melody 
of the ancient hymn steals on onr ears, and very 
softly we all sing that wonderfully appropriate 
verse. Again there is a slight pause, and then all 
rise and join with heart and voice in the glorious 
song Adeste fideles, written originally indeed for 
the birth of Jesus at Bethlebem, yet surely a most 
fitting welcome for the new birth of the Christ upon 
His altar in this more modern House of Bread. 
The splendour of the scene to clairvoyant vision 
during the singing of these hymns is beyond all 
description, for the Angels join in them with a 
truly celestial fervour, and the outburst of their 
love and devotion not only fills the vast thought- 
edifice with living fire, but enormously enriches and 
adorns it. It is at this time that the recessed open- 
ings which we have called doors are made, so that 
the basilica now stands complete (Frontispiece). 
The tube which the celebrant made has expanded 
into a hnge funnel, still clearly marked in the midst 
of all this sea of iisht. Still the Host, the Chalice 
and the Angel are the centre of all, and from them 
radiate the fiery streams which are enlightening and 
vivifying the surrounding world. Forces A and B 
are in full operation all this time; Force 0 is 
steadily accumulating, filling the thoiight-'fedifice; 
and undergoing some sort of transmutation hr 
Qiaterialization at the hands of the Angel of the 
Presence. 

The Roman Missal does not use hymns of adora- 
tion immediately after the Consecration, but inserts 
instead the Agnus Dei, a little later m the service, 
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which is unfortunately by no means so effective. 
Such lovely music has been set to those words by 
many composers that we are a little apt to over- 
look their actual meaning. Only the deadening 
effect of long custom has reconciled us to the irrever- 
ent inappropriateness of St. John the Baptist’s 
zoological apostrophe, and the idea that He bears 
the sin of the world is as theologically misleading 
as are the connotations of the request to have mercy 
upon us. It may .well be that those who sing these 
words think little of their signification, and that the 
people listening to them are merely filled with a 
a vague sense of devotion; but the practical effect 
is that the devotion is often sadly tinged with 
slavish fear, and that in many a great cathedral 
the Angels have to go to work and comb out the 
grey from the blue in the heavy clouds which float 
slowly over the heads of the congregation before 
they can use the material in the service of the King 
of Love. Often and often have I seen a kind of 
rubbish-heap, a huge mass of waste substance — a 
thick unpleasant mist of grey astral slime — ^thrown 
out from a church by the Angels before they can 
do their work in connection with the Holy 
Eucharist. Our wording, on the contrary, suggests 
only joyousness and praise and love; so, as far as 
our people follow the ritual, and sing with feeling 
and understanding, they provide excellent material 
for the angelic workers. 

’^"'\'The 'Church of England uses the Gloria in 
Excelsis as. her thanksgiving and hymn of adora- 
tion; it would be difficult to conceive anything 
finer, if it did not contain the very phrase about 
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the Lamb of God which I have just stigmatized as 
in my opinion undesirable. Another objection to 
its insertion here is that it has to be omitted from 
its traditional place in the earlier part of the ser- 
vice, where its presence is so necessary to the erec- 
tion of a stately and effective sacramental edifice. 

Even at a Low Celebration it is desirable that the 
first and last verses of the Adeste should be recited, 
for if that is not done the Angel is obliged to draw 
upon his stock of force for this part of the work, 
and consequently that much less is left for the 
object of the whole ceremony. The edifice con- 
structed at a Low Celebration is naturally very 
much smaller than that built by the great musical 
service with a large congregation ; but if the cele- 
brant really understands the full detail of his work, 
puts his whole heart into it and co-operates intelli- 
gently with the Angels in charge, that comparatively 
small form may be a glowing jewel, a veritable 
Cappella Palatina like that at Palermo, and the 
power poured forth through it may brighten the 
neighbourhood like a fountain of fire. 

MBERAL 

Wherefore, O Lord and 
heavenly Father, we Thy 
hiimhie servants, 
in mind the ineffahle sac- 
rifice of Thy Son, the mys-"* 
tery of His wondrous in- 
carnation, His mighty xe- 
sxirrection, and His trium- 
phant ascension, do here 
make before T^ Hivine 
Majesty the memorial 
which our -Lord hath 


EOMAK 

Wherefore, O Lord, we 
thy servants, as also thy 
holy people, calling to 
mind the blessed passion 
of the same Christ, thy 
Son, our Lord, and also 
his rising up from hell, 
and Ms glorious ascension 
into heaven, do offer unto 
thy most excellent majesty 
of thine own gifts be- 
stowed upon us, a clean 
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^ Victim, a lioly vic- 
tim, a spotless ^ victim, 
tlie holy ^ bread of life 
everlasting, and the 
chalice ^ of eternal sal- 
vation. 


Vouchsafe to look upon 
them with a countenance 
merciful and kind, and to 
receive them, as thou wast 
pleased to receive the 
gifts of thy just servant 
Abel, and the sacrifice of 
our father Abraham, and 
that which Melchisedech 
thy high-priest offered up 
to thee, a holy sacrifice 
and spotless victim. 


We most humbly beseech 
thee, almighty God, to 
commaud that these 
things be borne by the 
hands of thy holy angel to 
thine altar on high, in the 
sight of thy divine 
majesliy, 


willed us to make, and wa] 
do offer unto" Thee this, 
the most precious gift 
which Thou hast bestowed 
upon us: [tMs pnre 
Host, this holy^Host, this 
glorious ^ Host, the holy 
^ Bread of life everlast- 
ing, and the Chalice of 
eternal salvation. 

This do we present be- 
fore Thee] in token of our 
love and of the perfect 
devotion and sacrifice of 
our minds and hearts to 
Thee; and we pray that 
Thou wouldst command 
Thy holy Angel to bear 
our oblation to Thine 
Altar on high, there to be 
offered by Him Who, as 
the eternal High Priest, 
for ever offers Himself as 
the eternal Sacrifice. 


(The portions within brackets are omitted in the 
' shortened form of the service, and the five crosses 
are made where they should be according to the 
meaning of the action — at the words love, devotion, 
sacrifice, minds, hearts.) 

The Bread and the Wine, now veritably vehicles 
of the Christ, have, become to us the greatest jewels 
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upon earth, tie^ m gifts of God. There- 

fore at onee we lay them at His feet, in token and 
as an expression of our loYe, devotion and saeri- 
hee. This is far more than a mere symbol. It will 
be remembered that at an earlier stage, we offered 
ourselves, our souls and bodies to be used abso- 
lutely and completely in His service. Then after- 
wards the priest broke the link and swept out from 
the oblation every tinge of the lower and the 
earthly, that it might be made a meet ehannel for 
that most august power. Now that power has filled 
it, and nothing but the very highest can enter into 
its shrine. And so once more we make our humble 
offering of all that we have and are, all our grati- 
tude for this His most marvellous gift of Himself, 
all the strength, the love, the devotion that that gift 
has evoked in us, all that we felt and expressed at 
the elevation and while singing the hymns — all 
these we try to pour in through the channel that 
His lovingkindness has opened for us, while the 
holy Angel who is in very truth a part of Him is 
still present with us. And just as that Angel so 
acts upon and transmutes the downpouring of 
Divinity that it becomes assimilable by mortal man, 
so does he act upon and transmute our responsive 
upward stream of love, all feeble though it be, until 
it becomes not altogether unworthy to be offered, 
before the Majesty on high. 

So, as the priest makes the five signs of power, 
he thinks of the fivefold man, imaged in Hermetic 
mysteries by the five-pointed star. The five prin- 
ciples or parts are (a) spirit, (b) intuition, (e) 
intelligence — ^the three aspects of the true inner 
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man (often called the soul or the ego), typified here 
as love, devotion and sacrifice— (d) the lower mind, 
and (e) the emotions. (Diagrams 11 and 21.) All 
these, and all the force flowing from them 
under the incalculable stimulus of the Holy 
Eucharist, he offers utterly and unreservedly to 


utilized in higher worlds, and we have the unspeaK- 
able privilege of contributing, in however small a 
degree, to that great reservoir of spiritual force 
from which Christ’s priests draw their power when 
they administer the holy Sacraments. So when the 
Angel disappears with his glorious smile at the 
moment when he is mentioned in the prayer, this 
is what he bears back with him as our tribute of 
love. His presence was necessary for the act of 
consecration and for the transmutation of the 
forces, but now he is to return, bearing his sheaves 
with him. 

■',5 It is of course true that all force in the world is 
divine force, and so, as is said in a well-known hymn : 

, We give 'Thee but Thine own 

. « WhateV, the gift may be. 
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But it is God's Will, His system for our progress, 
to give each of us a certain limited amount of this . 
force, and see how we use it. As in the parable of 
the talents, some malce good use of it, some squander 
it, some bury it in the ground and ignore it alto- 
gether. So, though it be by God's power alone that 
we are able to do anything, it is also true that when 
we pour ourselves out in uttermost devotion we are 
expending for good a certain amount of energy 
which, if we were more foolish or more ignorant, 
we might have employed less wisely. We are doing 
that which God intended us to do — using the power 
which He has given us in harmony with the evolu- 
tion which is His plan. 

Eemember, too, that other law of the higher life 
which I have previously mentioned. For every up- 
rush of love or devotion there comes a bounteous 
response from on high; and because the forces are 
living^ the effect is far greater than the cause. And 
all this also is added to our contribution to the 
reservoir. We may say with utmost reverence that 
God calculates upon the aid of His creatures — ^that 
it is part of His scheme that as soon as they become 
sufficiently intelligent to understand that scheme 
they should hasten eagerly to range themselves 
under His banner as workers. ^ 

Let us briefly recapitulate. First, the priest blbw 
a kind of gigantic bubble at the Asperges; then 
the Angel of the Eucharist, taking our devotion 
and affection, began inside that to build the great 
eueharistic ediflee. Inside that edifice by the second 
censing the priest made a kind of casket round the 
elements, cutting them off from the "rest of the 

a 
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church just as he had temporarily cut ofE the church 
- tm the world outside. Within_ that x^jmost 
casket the priest began his tube; inside 
again the change took place at the Consecration, 
so that the divine influence could flow down. 

The Christ Himself pours out the power ; in order 
that He may do that easily and with the least esOT- 
tion leaving the greatest possible amount of the 
force to be used for its real purpose, the Angel o 
L Presence by the actual transubstantiation makes 
the line of fire along which He can pour it. T e 
priest, however, by pushing up his J 
paring a channel, has made it possible for t ^ 
Anael to do that. There are many electrical experi- 
xneL which must be performed in a vacuum; and 
in that case it is of course necessary to make “e 
vacuum first. So in this case the tube must be 
made before that especial line of eon^unication 
can be inserted in it. But the priest could not make 
that tube unless he had first made a PJOP® ^ 
isolated casket from which to push upwards, and 
so he has performed the isolation of the elements. 
The people have assisted the priest, and have sup- 
plied the material for the edifice through which the 
force is distributed when it has been poured down. 
Thus we see that all have taken their due part in 
the somewhat complicated process which produces 
so magnificent a result. 

' M of And [as He hath or- 

as at-; ijailai? dalned that the heavenly 

1 “kf ' ( Sacilflce ShsH "be ndr- 
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"body and ^ blood of 
tby Son ^may be filled 
with every heavenly bless- 
ing and grace. Tiirongb 
the same Christ onr 3Ciord. 
Amen, 


tbrongb the ministry of 
mortal men, to the end 
that Thy holy people may 
be knit more closely into 
fellowship with Thee,] we 
do pray for Thy servant 
who ministers at this altar, 
that, meetly celebrating 
the mysteries of the most 
holy ^ Body and 
Blood of Thy Son, he may 
b© ^ filled with Thy 
mighty power and blessing. 


In the shortened form of the service the words 
within brackets are omitted. Now that the Angel 
of the Presence, having done his work, has with- 
drawn, a certain rearrangement becomes necessary. 
Up to the point of his retirement, there were three 
direct links with the Christ in full operation — the 
Angel, the Host and the Chalice, if for the moment 
we understand the last term to mean not the cup 
itself, but the intensely charged Wine and Water 
which it contains. These three channels have each 
its special function, bearing to one another the same 
sort of relation that we find in all threefold mani- 
festation, from the Three Persons of the Ever- 
Blessed Trinity down to the three essential quali- 
ties of matter. All three in this case are filled with * 
the life of our Lord, and are indeed extensions of 
His eonscionsness, though each represents what we 
from our lower point of view should call a different 
part of that consciousness. So when one of these 
disappears, it must either be replaced by some other, 
or the representation must be left imperfect. 
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iest at his ordination was specially linked 
Master the Christ, and because of t a 
connection it is possible for him to take 
of the Angel of the Presence— not indeed 
ict of consecration, but for the work at a 
'el which still remains to be done. He is 
pour out the divine force upon the people, 
aniiot do that until he has himself become 
[ the channel; and so ‘ to the end that T y 
,ple may be knit more closely into fellow- 
1 Thee ” he prays that he may so celebrate 
:eries as to be filled with the mighty power 
sing of the Lord. And as he says ttiese 
e makes the sign of power over the Host, 
Chalice, and over himself, so that the tliree- 
resentation may be restored. 

•ortTiyr A XT LIBERAL 


The corresponding prayer 
precedes ihe Consecratim. 
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JMattMas, Barnaljas, Igna- 
tius, Alexander, Marcel- 
linus, Peter, Feiicitas, Per- 
petna, Agatha, Lucy, 
Agnes, Cecily, Anastasia, 
and with* aE thy saints; 
into their company, we 
pray thee, admit ns, not 
out of consideration for 
merits of onrs, hnt of 
thine own free pardon. 
Through Christ our Lord. 

Through whom, O Lord, 
thou dost create, hal- 
low, ^ quicken, and ^ 
bless these thine ever- 
bountifui gifts and give 
them to us. 


Likewise we pray Thee 
to sanctify Thy people 
here present with these 
Thy heavenly gifts, and 
through these mysteries do 
Thou haEow, 

qiucken, and ^ blqiss 
them, that both in their 
hearts and in their Eves 
they may shew forth Thy 
praise and glorify Thy 
holy Name. 


The priest now sends out the divine life over the 
congregation, thinking as he makes the three crosses 
of the threefold nature of the force with which he 
is flooding them, and willing earnestly that it may 
have practical effect both on their hearts and on 
their lives. 


BOMAN 


By ^ him, and with 
him, and in >5^ him, 


LIBERAL 

All these things do we 
ask, O Father, in the 
Name and through* the 
mediation of Thy most 
blessed Son, for we 
acknowledge and confess 
with our hearts and lips 
that by Him were aU 
things made, yea, aE 
things both in heaven and 
earth; with Him as the 





6^1x0t stages of evolution tne iviondu 
it^ lowir .manifestati^^^ brooding over 


; througli tbe 
bevels nver 
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is to tliee, G-od tlie 
Tatlier almiglity, ^ 
the unity of the Holy ^ 
Ghost, all honour and 
glory. For ever and ever. 
Amen. 


indwelling LHe 
things exist, and ^ in 
g^g the transcendent 
Glory all things live . and 
move and have their 

being: 

To Whom with Thee, O 
mighty Father, in the 
unity of the Holy ^ 
Spirit, he ascribed all 
honour and glory, through- 
out the ages of ages. H. 
Amen. 


'■’in gratitude for this wondrous outpouring they 
at once ioin him in a magnificent ascription of 

praise and worship to f “S* 

Holv Trinity, acknowledging that hnt i 
influence which He sends out into the world there 
coIm be no life therein. And in thus rendering 
they receive, as ever, far more than they 
give for as the priest makes the three crosses with 
the Host over the Chalice, he wiUs strongly that the 
holy influence from the monadic level should d^c^d 
into the ego in its threefold 
intuition and intelligenee ; and then, as 
the two crosses between the Chalice ^ and s 
breast, he draws that influence into his own mental 
and altral bodies, that through him it may radiate 
fully upon Ms people, 

symbology here is precise and beautiful, and 
it is remarkable that it should have been preserved 
■ Mh : ' 'so exactly :thiongh the centuries in which it would 
' > ‘ f ; seem that its meaning was almost 
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them, acting upon them, but never touching them; 
so the priest holds the Host above the Chalice, yet 
never touches the one with the other until the 
appointed time has come. 

As the priest concludes the prayer, he makes what 
is called the Minor Elevation, raising the Host in 
his right hand above the Chalice in his left, thus 
not only typifying the hovering of the Monad, but 
also showing the line down which the force is flow- 
ing. It is now the custom for the priest to hold 
the sacred elements before his breast, but in earlier 
days he probably raised them high enough for the 
people to see. It is at this point that in many 
Liturgies occur the words Sancta sanctis — '^holy 
things to the holy.’’ 

In trying to foUow the symbolism, we must 
always bear in mind that Christianity is a cult of 
the Second Aspect of the Logos — one of the reli- 
gions which emphasize the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity; and thus we find ourselves especi- 
ally worshipping the Word, and setting forth th^ 
Wisdom even before the Strength and the Beauty, 
There must be wisdom to conceive, strength to 
execute, and beauty to adorn. The Yaishnavite ten- 
dency in the Hindu religion, and the remarkable 
cult of Mithra, which so nearly superseded Chris- 
tianity in the Eoman world, are other examples of 
the same type. The Saivite aspect of Hindufsm 
emphasizes the First Person, as do Muhammadanism 
and Judaism, so far as the latter has shaken itsel:g 
free from the bloodthirsty elemental-worship of its 
beginnings. All the feminine cults — ^the worship of 
Isis, Astarte, Vesta, Venus, Pallas Athene — essen- 
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bomak 

Let us pray. Taught hy 
thy precepts of salvation 
and .following the divine 
ffimmandinent, we make 


Let us pray. Xastructea 
by the words of sacred 
Scripture, and foEowing 
the tradition of holy 
Church from of old, we 
now say: 

Our Father, Who art in 
heaven, hallowed he Thy 
Name; Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will he done on earth 
as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread; 
and forgive us our trespas- 
ses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us. And 
lead us not into tempta- 
tion, hut deliver us from 
evil. For Thine is the king- 
dom, the power and the 
glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

Lord's Prayer or Pater- 
e. It appears in every 
known liturgy, so we have inserted it here, as many 
of the faithful cling to it for the sake of senti- 
mental associations. I rarely use it myself, for it 
has no part whatever in the magic of the ceremony, 

■ and I must in honesty remain silent during the 
repetition of several of its clauses. If I am to ask 
God to give us this day our daily bread, I must per- 
force seek for some symbolical interpretation of the 
' phrase, for I know that God does not give daily 
, bread to any man unless he earns it, or is able to 


Ovr Father, who art in 
heaven, hallowed he thy 
name; thy kingdom come; 
thy will he done on earth 
as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily 
bread; and forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against 
us. And lead us not into 
temptation, B. But deUver 
us from evil* 
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tially emphasize ^hird 
call God the Holy Ghost. 

eoman 

let US pray. TaugM ty 
tty precepts of salvation 
and loUovdng tte divme 
commandment, we make 

told to say: 

Onr ratter, wto art in 
Ueaven, tallowed te tty 
name; tty kingdom come; 
tliy wUl te done on eMtt 
as it is in teaven. Give 
us ttis day our daily 
tread; and forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive 
ttem ttat trespass against 
us And lead us not into 
temptation. E. But deUver 
US fiom evil. 


PersoB, Whom BOW we 
XIBBBAL. 

Let m pray. Bastructed 
by tbe words of sacred 
Scripture, and foBowing 
tbe tradition of boly 
Cburcii from of old, we 
now say: 

Our Father, Wbo art in 
beaven, baEowed be Tby 
Name; Xby kingdom come; 
Tby wiE be done on ©artb 
as it is in beaven. Mve us 
this day our daily bread; 
and forgive us our trespas- 
ses, as we forgive tbem tbat 
trespass against us. And 
lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from 
evE. For Tbine is tbe king- 
dom, the power and the 
glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

In the Eoman ritual the Lord’s Prayer or 
noster follows iu this place. It appears m eve y 

liturgy. » w. toe 

of the faithful eliug to it for the sake of seuti 
mental associations. I rarely use ' 

w ao part wliatever in the magic o£ the ceremony, 
U in heneety remain 

repetition of several of its clauses If 1/“ J “r- 

God to ^ve us this day our d^ly bread, ^ 

force' seek for. ^..symbolical interpretation of the 

phrase, for 1 1^,-fliat God does 
t a he earns it, or is able to 
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pay for it, or receives it as a gift from some otlier 
man. It is not true in these days, if it ever was, 
that ravens will bring food to a man who sits down 
in the desert and waits for it. If it be a request 
for spiritual food it would surely be better to say 
SO; and even in that sense the prayer is unneces- 
sary, for God is always offering to every man all 
that he is capable of receiving, and if he fails to 
take advantage of it he has only himself to blame. 

To the petition ‘'forgive us our trespasses’^ there 
is the same objection as to the expressions in the 
older confessions — the suggestion that God would 
hold a grudge against the man if the application 
were not made. The wording implies lack of faith 
— an altogether wrong conception of God. Stilt 
worse is the next clause, “lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” for that is an actual insult to the heavenly 
Father. No good deity has ever led men into 
temptation. St. James remarks with refreshing 
common-sense : ‘ ‘ Let no man say when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth He any man. But every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed.” This is exactly what scientific 
research into the higher worlds also teaches us. 

‘ The petition “deliver us from evil” may no doubt 
be taken in various senses, but again it has a faith- 
less flavour. No evil can come to us unless we have 
deserved it, and as that happens under God’s law 
it may be said to be in accordance with His will; 
but our duty is clearly to meet it bravely and truly, 
so that out of that long-past wrong which was the 
cause of it we may make a present good for our- 
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selves by developing courage, cheerf^^s and re 
soureeMness. One interpretation of 
wMeh would enable one to use them is *0 take them 
as an apostrophe to the God within us to gmde us 
through stress of evil; but even so one feels that 
it might be more clearly expressed. 

For the clauses of the prayer which “t^^uce 
and follow those to which I have referred 
Z greatest admiration; if the whole mddle of it 
were cut out we could all conscientiously repeat it 
. Many who cannot approve its sratiments feel 
bound to recite it because our Lord Himself is sup 
posed to be its author. He may or may not hav( 
prescribed it for His disciples, but it is at le^ 

^ -.‘"I -FriT Avp.rv ciariSi 
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that it was traditionally reeited in the Chald^ean 
language, coming down from the return from the 
captivity. So we need not feel hound to use it on 
account of its authorship. 

Thus it affects me; but there are many to whom 
it is dear from lon'g association and for sentimental 
reasons; and for their sakes I append here a most 
beautiful interpretation of it given by my dear and 
learned friend, Mr. Jinarajadasa: 

‘‘What better mode of bringing His miglity mys- 
tic action here and now within our hearts, than the 
words He once gave men in Palestine? You repeat 
them so often; repeat them again, but do it now in 
a new way. You have said them, and say them 
every day: ‘Our Father, which art in Heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name.^ Yes, but He is our Brother 
too, and His heaven is not far away; His life is 
dashing through us every day, and His Name is 
hallowed, for it is He who stands rejoicing with the 
great life of God, though there is also the evil, thej 
grief of all men, in His consciousness. 

' “ ‘Thy kingdom come,^ we say. Not a far-off 
kingdom, but this Kingdom which He is planning to 
bring to all men, a part of the great divine Plan 
that He shall establish on earth for all men, for 
the first time in the history of humanity, truly the 
Kingdom of Eighteousness on earth. Y^en we say 
this, let us think of this Kingdom He is going to 
bring to all men, and long to help in its achieve- 
ment. 

“ ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.' 
Who can understand these words so well as we I 
For in that invisible world of His consciousness, in 
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that mysterious heaven-world that is here and not 
Z ZIt, He ie fladuBg Hie tapiratoi the™ ™ 
iniserv is nor tribulatioB, but one iimstent j y, 
S. S' ie, flashing that joy »t all IHe beloved 

children. ; , . 

-And that joy it is that He desires to give all 
men on earth. Always is God’s will there, m 
heaven-world; but it is so rarely that conditions 
may be so arranged that 

be known by men here on earth He has gathered 
His children of the Star for that, we piepare 

ourselves for that service by doing His will here. 

. - “ ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ What is 
' that daily bread all men require? Not earthly sim- 
Sant bat that bread of Love 
our hearts new each morning, and ^^ke them to 
a new spring of life each day. For so hard are 
the conditions of life for all *bat ove ^ is 

that we require to make our load ^ 

Love is everywhere, but we cannot see it Ut then 
our prayer mean to us : Teach us to ^ > 

Ihis daily bread everywhere.’ For it is there 
us, if only we will stretch out our hands ’ 

Hard though life may be to us all, yet to His 
ren of the Star every occasion in Me can become 
an opportunity to love. 

f ({^ ‘And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
"them that trespass against us.’ So difficult that, to 
forgive the trespass of the other, to understand ^y 
he trespassed, to sympathize and to for^ve. iha 
requires almost divine understanding, and yet there 
is our Brother, the Great Brother, by our side, to 
teach us. And so, if we will be taught by Him, He 
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will teach us. He is teaching us. He has come 
into our lives and told us* of Devotion, Steadfast- 
ness and Gentleness; if we will only live for these 
great ideals, He will help us; and then we shall 
find He does forgive us our trespasses, and that 
the burden of our trespass goes, and much as we 
have to pay the debt to nature, the guilt has gone. 
For the Great Teacher will make our guilt BLis 
guilt, and He will unweave all the wrong and make 
it as though it never has been. 

" *^"^And lead us not into temptation.’ Tempta- 
tions are on all sides to transgress the law of love, 
but He is with us to show us how to overcome them; 
we must never doubt that. As we work for Him and 
in His name, His strength is our strength. 

^But deliver us from evil.’ It is love that 
delivers us from all evil, and His wealth of love is 
ours to transmute all evil power into good. 

^For Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
gloiy.’ Yea, truly, since we seek most the great 
Kingdom of Love; it is His Kingdom we seek, and 
more and more it is ours as more and more we 
love. Our power to love is made to grow by Him 
as God’s Mediator; our glory is His glory too, since 
we are His, and He is God’s. 

These are the ways of finding Him. We need 
but to understand and say His prayer, to will that 
His Kingdom shall be established on earth, and 
determine and be steadfast for its establishment, 
and we shall find He knows our hearts and abides 
there. 


Message qf the Futurej by C, Jinarajadasa, M.A, (Cantab.), p. 84, 
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IiIBEBAIi 

OMAN gj^^g ^to 

ns, O Lord, we ^ jiigh 

se, from all evils, praise and Uearty tianks 

■nt and ^ come, P ,jronderful grace 

;lie pleading of declared in 

3d and glorious Marv the ever-virgin 

a virgin and and in sH Tby 

God, and of thy glorious saints from the he- 
stles peter and ^ ,^l,o 

, of Andrew, and S ^^gs- 

, saints, ggjg of Thy grace and a 

ni peace in our ngM unto many 

a,, ImrntM * ^ aim m wi«« 

3 may always he I fg-g my great white 

.m Sin and safe « How all 

ttouhle. jlglit and bless- 

ing through all the worlds 
which Thou hast made. 


is simply: 

k Thee, holy Lord, for the glo/y 
h join with them in worship before 
5, whence flow aU love and light and 
■M worlds which Thou hast made. 

symbology is prominent for as 
36 words be withdraws the paten 
and makes the sign of the cross 
it. Now just as the Host si^i- 
does the paten typify the vehicle 
lat Triple Spirit through which 
indnences us or can in any way 
ns at our present stage of evolu- 
'riple Spirit rests in what, because 
spiritual world (or sometimes the, 
5:,{^eK,.and it is at that level 
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that the consciousness of ail Adepts and great 
Saints functions. It is at that level only that we 
can perfectly join with them, and so the priest 
makes the sign of that junction with the paten, and 
then proceeds to slide it under the Host, to show 
that the Monad is assuming its vehicle, in order 
that it may influence the ego. 

Yet the elements are not merely symbols; they 
are also magical implements, by means of which 
what is symbolized is actually done, as far as it 
can be done. If members of the congregation were 
sufficiently advanced in spiritual growth, there 
would be at these words a perfect blending of con- 
sciousness between them and the great Saints of 
old; and though that cannot be as yet, we assuredly 
do reach up as far as we can towards those Holy 
Ones, and come into contact with their thought and 
feeling at such level as we have attained. The per- 
fect unity of the spiritual world is not for us while 
still we walk below; but the wondrously close union 
of the intuitional world is to some extent open to 
us. Many of us have no conscious development at 
that level, and so we cannot as yet have the calm 
certainty of knowledge; but before that is gained, 
there is a long gestation period — a time of uncon- 
scious growth comparable to that of a chicken with- 
in the egg; and that has already begun for many 
earnest and devoted people. They may not yet be 
able to see, but at any rate they can feel some- 
thing of what is taking place, and they may well 
be conscious of great upliftment and perhaps some- 
times of a rush of emotion at some of the critical 
points of the service. The church is filled with 
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the most powerM Sgher 

ably stimulate the whether they are 

feeling of all ^ ^ service is ar- 

““t; ^ 

ranged to help au, auu ^ 

at bis Bt«e of »;!— i'^„r,«„s. »( aU to 

ia ‘aing done, aad 

iiiiows how to make ^tiooa seaeral 

; '■Th.Bh7“£“;“trinreessi..; w. make 

saints, and asks fo 

special reference on y ^ ^^^h of meaning 

tZtTZ StoTaat tifle.l will h. fohhd 

^■:lLwolhm.ch«-.Oh™ttah~ 

BOMAN ^ (jod, mo 

TliiougH the same Je^s ggt Thyself ttiis day 

Christ, thy Son, our I*oid. j ,n.«wa an/i 


ujunsT., " — > — . .. 

•Who Uveth and leigneth 
■with thee in the unity of 
the Holy »host. Tor ever 
and ever. H Amen. The 
* peace of the Iiord he iiB 
always with tji you. H- 
And ■with thy spirit. 

May this mingling and 
hallowing of the body and 
hlood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ avail us that receive 
tt unto life everlasting. 
Amen. 

; V'U : i' 

■ "-nL 

: •'-■n-' 

■%r-' • ' ’ 


snewtssu x**j*j'-** — ' 

upon a thousand altars and 
yet art one and indivisible, 
iu tohen of Thy great Sac- 
rifice vre break this Thy 
Body, praying that by tbis 
action, ordained from of 
old, Thy ^ strength, Thy 
^ peace, Thy bless- 
ing, which Thou dost give 
us in this holy Sacrament, 
may he spread abroad 
upon Thy fiock; and as 
Thou, 0 Tiord Christ, wast 
made known to Thy dis- 
ciples in the breaking of 
bread, so may Tby many 
children know themselves 
to be one in Thee, even as 
Thou art one with the 
j^a^er. B. Amen. 
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I have already written of the Presence upon a , 
thousand altars'' which the priest is here showing 
forth in symbolism. In token of the great Sacri- 
fice (the descent of the Second Aspect of the Logos 
into matter) he breaks the Host into two parts, 
typifying that primordial division of the One into 
Two, the Ilninanifested and the Manifested, which 
later leads us to Spirit and Matter, positive and 
negative, male and female, and is the beginning of 
all the pairs of opposites which we find down here. 
Then, because the right hand always signifies the 
higher and the left hand the lower, he breaks a 
tiny piece from the left half to recall the continua- 
tion of the process, the further division of that lower 
manifestation into the many, and with that frag- 
ment he magnetizes the Chalice as he prays that 
strength and peace and blessing may be spread 
abroad upon the world. 

Hitherto the ceremony has been directed towards 
the gathering and storage of the force, and its effect 
upon those who are present; now with these words 
begins the great outpouring upon the neighbour- 
hood which is one of the principal objects of the 
Eucharist. It commences now, but it continues all 
through the Salutation of Peace and the Com- 
munion — practically through the rest of the ser- 
vice. We must not confuse this with the radiation^ 
of Forces A and B, which have been going on all 
the time; this is a distinct flood of the third force 
which we have called C, pouring out at high pres- 
sure through the doors of the eucharistic edifice, 
and being directed and specialized by the minor 
Angels to whom that task has been assigned. 

J: ' » 


— — : 
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It must be understood that the whole scheme of 
the magic which is arranged for the Christian 
Church is intended to be available and effective 
even though none of the people concerned, neither 
the priests nor the congregation, know anything 
about it. The student learns intentionally and com- 
prehendingly to use the higher forces, but the 
scheme of the Church is especially planned to give 
something of the benefit of those forces to those 
who are ignorant of them. Therefore exists the 
special reservoir; therefore it is decreed that every 
priest shall draw upon it in the performing of his 
daily ceremonies, and that influence shall be poured 
out upon the entire parish, even though there may 
be but few in it who are sufficiently responsive to 
obtain any great benefit. The power which radiates 
from the reserved Host was better realized in the 
Middle Ages, for in aU the older villages in England 
we find the cottages clustering round the church, and 
it was considered the proper thing to go into the 
church each morning and pray for a time, even 
apart from attendance at any service. The older 
religions, though flowing from the same divine 
source, have not the same plan of a special reser- 
voir and of distribution of spiritual force by means 
of a public service. That is the special new idea 
which' the World-Teacher, if we may in all rever- 
ence venture to say so, invented for this religion j 
j and the Christian Church is the first in which it 
' has been tried exactly in that form. The older 
religions have practically no public services ; they 
i are almost entirely individual. Bach man comes to 
^ the temple when hec makes his own little offer- 

' s • . i' '• 1 . "i ; ' 

- ... ■ ' 
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ing and says his own little prayers. The images 
which the missionary ignorantly calls idols are 
highly charged with magnetism, and each man as 
he puts himself into touch with them receives an 
outpouring of that magnetism. It also is to some 
extent permanently radiating out upon the district 
surrounding it. The new invention of our Lord 
for Christianity was the daily ceremony at which a 
special and tremendously intensified wave of force 
should be called down by the new daily act of 
magic and so, besides the gentle though persistent 
radiation, there should be at least once a day a 
much stronger stimulus. I know, of course, that 
the Eucharist was not always celebrated daily, but 
I hold that our Lord inspired His Church to move 
in that direction when the proper time came. 

Men have asked whether it would not indicate a 
higher stage of development to be able to do with- 
out these “means of grace,’’ and whether they 
cannot by private meditation obtain the same 
benefit that the priest gains in the Eucharist. It is 
unquestionably a higher stage when a person 
can, through his own higher principles, realize 
himself as a part of the Lord and in direct touch 
with Him, and that is what students are gradu- 
ally learning to do. The “means of grace” are pro- 
vided principally for those who cannot do this* and 
are effective for them; there is no reason why we 
(who know a little more) should not take ad- 
vantage of them also, so long as we feel them 
to be of any value to us ; but when really 
highly developed we can, no doubt, do without them. 
At the same time, in the intermediate stages while 
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forms from above, but without contact; now a ray 
is actually dropped, and Wisdom, Strength and 
Beauty are manifested one stage lower down. Yet 
as he drops it he prays that men may realize their 
unity with God and with one another; for though 
so far as physical appearance goes the Host is 
broken, in spiritual reality it is still one, for the 
part can never be separated from that to which it 
belongs, and we are all one in Him, even as He is 
one with the Father. And though a ray has been 
dropped into the ego, far more remains behind — 
the stupendous divine reality which as yet we can- 
not know. 

:r?The student should take heed that in his enjoy- 
ment of all this beautiful sequence of symbolism, 
he never forgets that it is not mere symbology, but 
is intended all the while to act definitely upon the 
higher vehicles of those who are present, accord- 
ing to the stage of their development. Its power in 
this way to reproduce that which it typifies is most 
remarkable, and so far as we know it is limited only 
by the capacity of the recipient to be influenced. 

THE SALUTATION OE PEACE 


ROlVtAN 

Lamb of G-od, . who 

takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy on 
us. 

Lamb of God, who 

takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy on 
us. 

Lamb of God, who 

takest away the sins of the 
world, grant us peace. 


LIBERAL 


Omitted from the Liberal 
Catholic Liturgy, 
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Strang effort of the will, as in the other Minor 
Benedietions. On our modern plan this of course 
makes no difference to the members of the congre- 
gation, who do not receive the physical touch in any case. 

KOMA13* LIBEEAL 

0 Lord Jesus Christ, Son O Thou Who in this 

of the living God, who ac- adorable Sacrament hast 

cording to the will of thy left us a living memorial 

Father didst by thy and pledge of Thy marvel- 

death, through the co* lous love for mankind, and 

operation of the Holy dost therein graciously 

Ghost, give life to the draw us into wondrous 

world, deliver me by this and mystic communion 

thy most holy body and with Thee, grant us so to 

blood from all my trans- receive the sacred mys- 

gressions and from every teries of Thy Body and 

evil; and make me always Blood that our souls may 

cleave to thy command- be lifted into the im- 

ments, and never suffer me mensity of Thy love, and 

to be separated from that, being Med with a 

thee; who Hvest and high endeavour, we may 

reignest with the same God ever be mindful of Thine 

the Father and the Holy indwelling Presence and 

Ghost, God, world without breathe forth the frag- 

end. Amen. ranee of a holy life. B. 

IjQt not the receiving of Amen, 
thy body, 0 Lord Jesus 
CJhrist, which I, though un- 
worthy, presume to take, 
turn against me unto judg- 
ment and damnation; but 
1hroug& thy lovingklnd- 
ness may it avail me for 
a safeguard and healing 
remedy for my soul and 
body; who with God the 
Father, in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, livest and 
reignest God for ever and 
ever. Amrau 
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The people being thus drawn closely together the 
celebrant utters on their behalf a peculiarly beauti- 
ful prayer that their reception of this holy Sacra- 
ment may have upon them to the full the effect 
which our Lord intends it to have — ^that they may 
realize His love and His perpetual presence, and 
may thereby be encouraged to live a holy life of 
noble work in His service for their fellow-men. 

The celebrant then immediately proceeds to his 
own Communion; and we must remember that this 
is not merely an action personal to himself, but a 
necessary part of the whole ceremony. It is through 
him that the final and most physical side of the out- 
pouring takes place. He partakes of both the Bread 
and the Wine, since as he is the important factor in 
the distribution of the force, he must be able to 
transmute it. When he partakes of both he can 
more easily perform the transmutation, because as 
the Bread and Wine enter his body they become part 
of him, and therefore all of his forces are at the 
disposition on the physical plane of the power which 
flows through him. If he did not take the Chalice, 
he would be a channel etherically only, instead of 
on the dense part of the physical plane as well. The 
sacred elements become one with him, permeate 
him, making it possible for force to be brought ^own 
through him in a different way, and to a greater 
degree. If the priest did not himself partake, the 
force would lose its outer ring or circle of influence 
on the physical level of things, for the celebrant is 
the pivotal centre of the distribution. He next 
administers the most holy Sacrament to those among 
the clergy, and the choir who wish to receive it, and 
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then, blessing the whole congregation with one of 
the smaller Hosts, he calls up those who desire to 
partake of the Communion. 

EOMAN MBBRJiXf 

I will take the “bread of 
heaven and will call upon 
the name of the Lord. 

Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou should enter 
under my roof; say but the 
word, and my soul shaU be 
healed. 

May the body of our The Body of our Lord 

Lord Jesus Christ keep my Jesus Christ keep me unto 
soul unto life everlasting. life eternal. 

Amen. 

What return shall I 
make to the Lord for all 
he has given to me? I 
will take the chalice of 
salvation and call upon the 
name of the Lord. Prais- 
ing, I win can upon the 
Lord, and shaU he saved 
from my enemies. 

May the blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ keep my 
soul unto life everlasting. 

Amen. 

Ye that desire to pax- 
take of the Body of the 
Lord, draw nigh and re- 
ceive this most holy Sac- 
rament. 

After g^mg conmmion 
to the people: 

Grant, 0 Irf>rd, that 
what we have taken with 
our mouth, 'we ma:f rofafem 


The Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ keep me unto 
life eternal. 
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■witli a clean mindj and 
tliat from a temporal gift 
it may l)ecome for ns an 
everlasting remedy. 

For tlie communicant this is the culmination of 
the service. He draws into himself that line of 
divine and living Fire which comes unbroken 
directly from the Christ Himself — and that in the 
double sense; from the Christ, the World-Teacher, 
Who is the Man, but also through Him from the 
Logos, the Second Person of the Most Holy Trinity, 
of Whom He is in sacred mystery so real an 
epiphany. For Christ is verily God and Man, and 
has indeed two Natures — ^not in the sense generally 
supposed, but in this far higher and truer meaning. 

The tremendous waves of force which the com- 
municant has thus drawn into the closest possible 
association with himself cannot but seriously 
influence his higher bodies. For the time these 
waves raise his vibrations into harmony with them- 
selves, producing in him, if he is at all sensitive, a 
feeling of intense exaltation. This, however, is a 
considerable strain upon his various vehicles, which 
naturally tend' gradually to fall back again to their 
normal rates. For a long time the indescribably 
vivid higher influence struggles against this ten- 
dency to slow down, but the dead weight of the com-* 
paratively enormous mass of the man’s own ordi- 
nary undulations acts as a drag upon even its in- 
credible energy, and gradually brings it and them- 
selves down to the common level. But undoubtedly 
every such experience draws the man just an in- 
finitesimal fraction higher than he was before and 
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so leaves a permanent result behind it. He has 
been for a few moments, or even for a few hours, 
in direct contact with forces of a world far higher 
than any that he can otherwise touch. 

Not only is the communicant stimulated and 
strengthened in every way by coming into so close 
a relation with this splendid manifestation of the 
divine power, but he himself becomes for the time 
a subsidiary centre of that power, and radiates it 
in turn upon those around him in the same readily 
assimilable and material form as does the priest. 
Thus for the time he assumes the very function of 
the priest, and becomes a radiant sun among his 
brethren, exemplifying thus the doctrine of the 
priesthood of the laity. In this way he greatly 
helps the other members of the congregation, and 
any neighbours and friends among whom he hap- 
pens to move during the next few hours. 

Some of the lesser Angels hover for some time 
about those who have partaken of the Communion, 
since there is around them such a tremendous mani- 
festation of a higher power on this lower plane that 
the Angels do not willingly relinquish the pleasure 
and advantage of bathing in its influence while there 
is anything of it left. The reason is that they can- 
not reach the level of that force under normal con- 
ditions, so it is to them an intense delight and a 
great opportunity when it thus comes down to the 
physical plane, and radiates from a human body. 

To understand clearly all its different modes of 
action, we must bear in mind that the force mani- 
fested at the Eucharist comes down from the Deity 
Himself, and as it descends through the various 
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gi’ades of matter it radiates out ou all the levels as 
it reaches them, and not only on the lowest. So 
while the physical radiation is acting upon the 
dense and etherie physical matter, the astral radia- 
tion is affecting the astral bodies of the congregation 
and also of the astral visitors; and at the same time 
the mental radiation is influencing the mental bodies 
of the congregation, of the dead and of those Angels 
who do not manifest below the mental plane. If a 
man is at all developed on the intuitional level, he 
will receive a still greater stimulation from the force 
— a stimulation altogether out of proportion to any- 
thing known in lower realms of thought and experi- 
ence. In that higher world the result would show 
itself as an increased glow in the light which ever 
surrounds those who are conscious there. 

What of it all a man is able to assimilate de- 
pends upon two factors; the stage of his advance- 
ment in evolution, and the attitude in which he 
approaches the Sacrament. When a vehicle is as 
yet practically dormant, even this wondrous 
eucharistic force can operate upon it only as heat 
'works upon the germ within the egg, by bringing 
it nearer to conscious life. That much at least is 
being done at all levels for everyone who is pre- 
sent during the service. But some development of 
astral and mental consciousness there must be fn all^ 
who attend, and wherever it exists it is stimulated. 
No doubt some receive only a tiny fraction of what 
they might get; but the more a man opens his 
heart and soul to the influence, the nearer he can 
come to the feeling of unity, the more will he gain 
from presence at the ceremony, or from the recep- 
tion of the sacred Bread. 


m-rMm 
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tTiia marvellous aid to spiritual growth, all 
this unequalled opportunity of doing good to our 
feUow-men, is offered to us daily by our holy Mother 
the Church. Verily those of her members who 
neglect to take frequent advantage of it are not only 
ungrateful but foolish. It is not indeed neces- 
sary to salvation,” as some have rashly said, but it 
unquestionably offers men very powerful assistance 
in quickening their evolution. Our Church fol- 
lows the Roman plan of administering the Sacra- 
ment in one kind only, and of placing the conse- 
crated wafer by preference directly in the mouth 
of the communicant rather than in his hands. In 
some ancient Churches, and sometimes now in the 
Church of England, the custom has obtained of 
placing the right hand, palm upwards, upon the 
left, receiving the Host in that open palm, and then 
reverently consuming it. I see no objection to this 
method, except that it involves an additional and 
unnecessary touching of the holy symbol. 

r, -if The laity do not lose anything essential by not 
partaking of the Chalice as well as of the Host, 
though I personally should be very willing to give 
both to them if any way of doing so could be de- 
vised which is at once reverent, safe and sanitary. 
The Anglican scheme that all shall drink from the 
.same* cup is to me repulsive, and is certainly 
hygienically unsafe, even though the lip of the cup 
be wiped immediately after each mouth touches it. 
Besides, that very act of wiping is itself hardly 
reverent. The suggestion that each person should 
bring a cup of his own is open to the objection that 
j it is the prig’s duty to carry out the ablutions 
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with the utmost care, and he could not possibly 
delegate that task to laymen. Even if the church 
supplied a multitude of little cups and collected 
them, the ablutions would present a serious diffi- 
culty, and would occupy so much time as to make 
the plan practically unworkable. Besides, to pour 
the consecrated wine into hundreds of tiny cuplets 
would involve a risk of profanation by spilling which 
no priest would care to face. In the Mysteries of 
ancient Egypt a Sacrament was administered in 
which each communicant brought a tiny earthen- 
ware cup of no value, in which the officiating priest 
placed a spoonful of the sacred fluid. As soon as 
this was swallowed the cup was deposited by an 
acolyte in a great golden bowl, the contents of 
which were afterwards carefully emptied into the 
Nile by the Chief Priest. Thus the same cup was 
never used twice; but as this method required that 
each communicant should come up separately to the 
celebrant, it was obviously suited for small num- 
bers only. The plan of intinction has been tried 
— the dipping of each Host in the Chalice just be- 
fore administering it; but in that there is terrible 
danger of irreverence, as the moistened Host be- 
comes limp and unmanageable. The Eastern Church 
obviates that difficulty by giving to each member 
a spoonful from the Chalice, and dropping into aach 
spoonful a minute fragment of the Host; but as " 
the same spoon goes into all mouths, this is even 
worse than drinking from the one cup. Absorp- 
tion through a reed has been tried, but is open to 
similar objections ; for there must either be one reed 
or many, and we are again faced with the question 
of the ablutions. Assuredly much time is saved, 
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, ^.verence safety and hygiene, are secured, by 

and reverence, ^ 

administration in one 

any, are the drawbacks to this plan. 

- 'Tt will be remembered that the celebrant dropped 
. Tthe Host into the 

rX the .priest (who » 

S'^scStf riSiSioBS rX same deftoitely pliy- 
sW ™l. so that ,m,«esti 0 B.Hy he »'>» 
the consecrated Host receives the power of both the 
elements. If he partook of the Chalice J^ell, t 
would be a supplementary application to * 

secondary form of the force, at a somewhat lo^r 
level and in a more immediately assimilable f , 
but ie would not actually receive ”2' “ 

the celebrant had not partaken of the Chalice tne 
"tream of force would not have fully permeated the 
physical plane, and so would have been only par- 
tially available; but since that has ^ J 

achieved, the reception of the ^ost alone does aU 
that can be done for the communicant. The latter 
must not therefore imagine that the priest s com- 
munion takes the place of his own; traly he obtains 
great benefit from merely assisting at the action o 
the celebrant; but in order that he may P™®* to 
, the "fullest extent, in order that he may draw the 
" life of the Christ into himself and radiate it on 
others, he must himself eat of that sacred Bread. 
But he would receive that divine grace no more 
fully if he drank of the cup as well. Yet for 
literal compliance with the recorded words of the 
Christ one would fain do it if it could be done; 
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though, of course those to whom that commaud was 
addressed were apostles, to whom also were spoken 
those other words: “Whose sins ye remit, they are 
remitted’’ — ^which were certainly not of general 
application! 

A custom upon which many ecclesiastical authori* 
ties strongly insist is that of fasting communion. 
Those of our members who prefer to adopt it are 
perfectly at liberty to do so; but we do not pre- 
scribe it, as after exhaustive investigation we have 
been unable to find that the presence of food in 
the stomach makes the slightest difference in the 
action or intensity of the force. 

B0M4N XiIBEBAI. 

The following is said dur- The following is said 

ing the ablvMonsi after the ablutions : 

May thy hody, 0 Lord, Under the veil of 

which I have received, and earthly things now have 

thy hlood which I have we communion with onr 

dnmk, cleave to my Lord ifesus Christ; soon 

howels; and grant, that with open face shall we 

no stain of sin may remain behold Him, and, rejoicing 

in me, whom thy pure and in His glory, be made like 

holy sacraments have re- nnto Kim. Then shall His 

freshed: who nvest and true disciples be brought 

reignest, world without by Him with exceeding Joy 

end. Amen. before the presence o{ His 

Father's glory. 

Here the statement is made that we are now in 
the fullest sense in direct touch with the Lord 
Christ Himself. We express our hope and our be- 
lief that by following this, the line of development 
directed by the Church, we may soon draw nearer 
stillf as is written in the scripture, we shall he like 
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Him, for we shall see Him as He is, and when we 
wake up in His likeness, we shall be satisfied with 
it. Then a hint is given of a yet further advance- 
ment beyond even that, when through Him we shall 
be brought face to face with the glory of the Father. 
COMMXTNIO 

EOMAN LIBBEAIi 

The Coimmnio varies. 

That which follows is of 
Trinity Sunday, 

We bless the God of Amen, Blessing, and 

heaven, and we will praise glory, and wisdom, and 
him before all living; be- thanksgiving, and hono^, 

cause he hath shown his and power, and mighV be 

mercy to us, ’onto our God for ever and 

ever. Amen. 

P. The Lord be with you. 
0. And with thy spirit, 

' The whole congregation now joins in a splendid 
outburst of thanksgiving, the force generated by 
which is poured outwards and upwards by the 
Angels. Then the priest pronounces again the 
Minor Benediction, endeavouring once more to 
share with his people the new and higher conditions 
which have now been set up. The idea is also pre- 
sent that those who have actually taken the sacred 
Body and Blood should through this Minor Bene- 
diction share yet again the blessing which they have 
received with those who for some reason have not 
taken it, though present at the sacrifice. And yet, 
again, beyond that is the idea of sharing with out- 
siders not present in church at all, and the thought 
(expressed also in the next prayer) of the neces- 
sity of employing in definite practice the strength 
has-’ been received, 
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BOMAlSr 

The Postcommimio varies. 
That which follows is of 
Trinity Sunday. 

Grant, "we beseecli tiiee, 
O Lord, that, filled with so 
great gifts, we may hoth 
receive graces for our sal- 
vation and may never 
cease from thy praise. 
Through our Lord. 


We who have heen re- 
freshed with Thy heavenly 
gifts, do pray Thee, O 
Lord, that Thy grace may 
he so grafted inwardly in 
our hearts, that it may con- 
tinually he made manifest 
in our lives. Through 



Christ our Lord. B. Amen. 

We have here an interesting little prayer that the 
wondrous stimnlus which we have received may not 
evaporate in mere feeling, but may so continue to 
do its work within us as to affect the whole of our 
future lives. And this is no mere empty form of 
words, for (as I have already said) if the fullest 
advantage has been taken of the outpouring of 
spiritual force a permanent balance to the good is 
unquestionably left, even after the overflowing tide 
of temporary enthusiasm has ebbed back to the pro- 
saic level of ordinary life. Indeed, for the Chris- 
tian who regularly and frequently enters thus into 
high communion with his Lord, ordinary life soon 
ceases to be prosaic, for it is lived under the gon- 
timioiis radiance of the light that never was on sea 
or land, the effect of one great outburst of sun- 
light persisting until it is renewed by the nest. 

This prayer fills a part analogous to the action 
of locking^’ a talisman after it had been mag- 
netized, in order that the force which has been stored 
in that talisman may not be prodigally and 
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uselessly dissipated, 'but may radiate in a steady 
few, so that it may continue to do its appointed 
work for many years. 

EOSIAIT LIBEEAL 

V. The Lord he with P. The Lord he with 

yon. you. 

B. And with thy spirit. 0. And with thy spirit. 

Then either I 

V. Ite, missa est, P. Ite, missa est. 

Of: •■■■■ 

V. Benedicamus Domino, 

E. Deo gratias. O. Deo gratlas. 

May my worship and 
hounden duty he pleasing 
unto thee, O holy Trinity; 
and grant that the sacri- 
fice which I have offered 
an unworthy in the sight 
of thy majesty may he re- 
ceived hy thee and win 
(forgiveness from thy 
merey for me and for all 
those for whom I have of- 
fered it up. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The last instance of the Minor Benediction im- 
mediately precedes the mystic words: Ite, missa est, 
by which the end of the magical part of the cere- 
mony is announced. There have been various 
theories as to the exact meaning of this, all based 
upon the idea that the words are addressed to the 
people.^ The explanation usually accepted is that 
missa is a late Latin form of missio, originally sig- 
nifying merely dismissal. In the , primitive Church 
, the catechumens were sent away with these words 
[^before End so it is; thought that e, eustoio 
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^’Ihe last instance of the Minor Benediction im- 
mediately precedes the mystic words: Ite, missa est, 
hy which the end of the magical part of the cere- 
mony is announced. There have been various 
theories as to the exact meaning of this, all based 
upon the idea that the words are addressed to the 
people.^ The explanation usually accepted is that 
nussa is a late Latin form of missio, originally sig- 
nifying merely dismissal. In the , primitive Church 
the catechumens were sent away with these words 
before , ^anOT, iso it is thought that a custoin 




uselessly dissipated, but may radiate in a steady 
flow, so that it may continue to do its appointed 
work for many years. 


KOMAir 


V. The Lord be with 
you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 

Then either: 

V. Ite, missa est. 

Or: 

V. Benedicamus Domino. 

E. Deo gratias. 

May my worship and 
bounden duty be pleasing 
unto thee, 0 holy Trinity; 
and grant that the sacri- 
fice which I have offered 
ail unworthy in the sight 
of thy majesty may be re- 
ceived by thee and win 
(forgiveness from thy 
mercy for me and for all 
those for whom I have of- 
fered it up. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


LXBBRAL 

B, The Lord be with 
you. 

0. And with thy spirit. 


P, Ite, missa est. 


C. Deo gratias. 
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arose of repeating them again for the faithful at 
the end of the whole service: ‘‘Go, it is the dis- 
missal/' In reality the phrase is addressed, not to 
the congregation, but to the great host of Angel 
messengers who have gathered round to take their 
part in this most wonderful of acts. It is, as it 
were, their word of dismissal, their formal release 
from the service to which they have been devot- 
ing themselves. It is the signal for a splendid 
exodus of majestic rainbow-coloured forms, each 
charged with his proportion of the divine outpour- 
ing, and hastening to fulfil the mission entrusted 
to him. Since there seems so much doubt about its 
translation, it is perhaps as well to leave it in the 
picturesque uncertainty of the original Latin. The 
people respond with all heartiness: “Thanks be to 
God," thus again finally expressing their gratitude 
to. the holy Angels who have given us such won- 
drous help, as well as to Him Who sent them. We 
may somewhat fancifully interpret the phrase, 
along with the Minor Benediction immediately pre- 
ceding it, as having a sort of meaning for the con- 
gregation as well; it is as though the celebrant said 
to them: “Go now; but as you are about to leave, 
draw yet again as close as you can to receive the 
final outpouring of God's blessing." 

Now that it has done its beneficent work, the 
Directing Angel sweeps together the material of 
the mighty edifice which he has been using as his 
instrument, so that all the love and devotion which 
have gone to the building of it are shed abroad upon 
the world, along with the benediction with which 
the celebrant immediately thereafter concludes the 
service. He turns to the people and says: 
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SECOND EAT BENEDICTION 
EOMAN LIBERAL 

May God almighty bless The peace of God, which 

you. passeth all understanding, 

The Priest’ turns towards 3seep your hearts and 

the people, minds in the knowledge 

rather, Son and of 

Holy Giost. E. Amno- Christ our Lord; 

and the blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy 
. Ghost, be amongst you, 
and remain with you ai- 
^ ways. B. Amen. 

This beautiful blessing is taken from tlie Communion 
Service of the Church of England. It was bor- 
rowed by the compilers of that Prayer Book from 
the Churching OfSce of the Roman Ritual and en- 
larged by a quotation from the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. It was certainly a happy inspiration, for it 
has proved an appropriate and effective ending to 
many services. It has a strong keynote of peace 
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however, fonnd it useful in our service to add to 
it a further blessing of different character, belong- 
ing to the first Eay — the Eay of Power; so the 
Angel waits yet a few moments longer to give this 
special blessing in the Name of the spiritual King. 

FIBST RAY BENEDICTION 
LIBERAL 

May the Holy Ones, Whose pupils you aspire to hecome, 
shew you the Light you seek, give you the strong aid of 
Their compassion and Their wisdom. There is a peace that 
passeth understanding; it abides in the hearts of those 
who live in the Eternal; there is a power that maketh all 
things new; it lives and moves in those who know the Self 
as One, May that peace hrood over you, that power up- 
lift you, till you stand where the One Initiator is invoked, 
till you see His Star shine forth. R. Amen. 

This is not used, so far as we are aware, in any 
other liturgy, but its effect is wonderfully invigorat- 
ing. The Holy Ones are of course the Great White 
Brotherhood, the Communion of the • Saints, All 
of us who are striving to press forward along the 
upward path to perfection desire to put ourselves 
under Their tutelage; and so the priest sends forth 
a fervent aspiration that we may be able to learn 
from Them the Divine Wisdom which we need. The 
One Initiator is a title given to the Plead of that 
great Hierarchy, the chief representative of that- 
first Eay upon earth. The silver Star is His sign, 
and its shining forth is a token of His approval of a 
candidate for one of the Initiations which lead from 
degree to degree in that great Lodge, from step to 
step on that upward path. This is then a prayer that 
all present may attain the sublime heights to which 
they aspire, and that on the way to such attainment 
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fte divine peace and strength may support them. The 
ood which It pours over the congregation is of many 
colours, _ among which an electric blue is perhaps 
predominant, but all are strongly suffused with a glor- 
dazi-ing silvery rays dart con- 
stantly through Its stream. When it is spoken 
c mrvoyants have sometimes caught the gleam of the 

fS'' f^J-ehead of the Angel as he stands 

above the head of the celebrant. 

?!r T ^ recessional hymn, 

but the ^man Mass adds the Last Gospel. This 

iwT^ but was 

1570. Before that time it was sometimes said as 
a pnvate devotion by priests after Mass, and the 
barum Missal prescribes it to be recited durine the 

precision back to the sacristy. Even noH^Lop 

^ys It pnvately while returning to his throne after 
the conclusion of the service. 

the last gospel 

EOMAN 

^ The hegiimtog of the holy Gospel according to John 

^th God. AU things werfirhy^.'^anf^wltt 
ont him was made nothing that was male r; 

'S’rL' ^ 

: d .* 77^. ^ “d the world was made 
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by him, and the world knew Mm not. H© cam© unto Ms 
own, and Ms own received Mm not. But as many as re- 
ceived him, to them he gave power to he made th© sons 
of God, to them that believe in his name; who are bom, 
not of blood, nor of th© will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God. 

Here all Jcneel. 

And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
w© saw his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Bather), full of grace and truth, 

B. I^hanks be to God, 

This is clearly not a necessary part of the ser- 
vice, but perhaps we may account for it somewhat 
in this fashion. Once more by means of the Minor 
Benediction the priest makes his final link with his 
people before he reads the last Gospel — a lection 
which comes not inopportunely to remind them of 
the source of all this beauty and this glory. It 
is as though he said to them: ‘‘Now that you have 
God^s blessing, yet once more share it to the full 
and let us preserve it, never forgetting that we owe 
it all to the mighty Logos whose glory we have now 
beheld, the Light and Life of men. Many there 
are who know not God, and in their ignorance are 
therefore ungrateful; but you have now experienced 
His sweetness and His love; see to it that you never 
forget it,” 



CHAPTEE III. 

HOLY BAPTISM AND CONPIEMATION 

^ To quote from our Liturgy: “Baptism is a Sac- 
rament by wliieb the recipient is solemnly admitted 
to membership of Christ’s holy Church and grafted 
into His mystical body.” 

It opens with the usual invocation, as do all our 
services, to show that all our work is done in the 
Name and by the power of the ever-blessed and most 
holy Trinity. Then the sponsor presents the child 
asking that he may be admitted into 
the fellowship of the Church; and the priest, in ac- 
ceding, addresses the congregation thus: 

Brethren, our fair Father Christ, in His great loving- 

“ystic Bride, our holy 
evfiw Church, shaU guide and protect her children at 

every stage from the cradle to the grave. To this end is 
the Baptism ordained, that in His Hame 

^ welcome and blessing to him who is 

pilgrimage, and that the soul 
my dwell in a body purified from the taint of evil, sanc- 
tified and set apart for the service of Almighty Cod There 
fore,Jrethren of Christ’s catholic Church I pray y“ to 
join with me m this our holy rite, whereby this nhim «Ui.Ti 

SLCSt^y.”' ^ 

raWe see from this that the Church meets the soul 
M Mon as he comes into his new set of vehicles, and 
(^ers him tvelcome and assistance. What help can 



.u a SOU! wnen iie tost eomes into a new 
physical body? Eemember, we cannot get at the 
soul himself; we are dealing with vehicles on the 
physical plane. What the soul most needs is to get 
that new set of vehicles into order, so that he can 
work through them. He comes laden with the re- 
sult of his past lives, which means that he has with- 
in him seeds of good qualities and also seeds of evil 
qualities. _ Those seeds of evil have often been called 
original sin, and quite wrongly connected with the 
tabled action of Adam and Eve. That is a mere 
distortion of the fact that each soul brings with him 
his own qua ities, some good, some less good, some 
even definitely evil, according to what his previous 
lives have been. Obviously the duty of the parent 
or guardian towards the child is to do all that he 
can to stimulate the good germs and to freeze or 
starve out those which are evil, by giving them no 
encouragement whatever. The student of the inner 
will understand that the development of these 
qualities depends largely upon the surrounds 
given to the child. If he is surrounded with love 
he and gentleness in Mm will 

he meets with angry vibrations and irritability if 

0^ that kind 

out fr/' t wiU be.called 

« “1 vibrations 

m motion The Sacrament of baptism is especially 
feigned to deal with this state of affairs. The 
water used IS magnetized with a special view to 

so tSf U th? higher vehicles, 

so that aU the germs of good qualities in the un- 
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formed astral and mental bodies of the child May 
thereby receive a strong stimulus, while at the same 
toe the gevjm of evil may be isolated and deadened. 
The central idea is to take this early oppportunity 
of fostering the growth of the good germs, in order 
that their development may precede that of the evil 
—in order that when at a later period the latter 
prms begin to bear their fruit, the good may already 
be so far evolved that the control of the evil will 
be a comparatively easy matter. 

This is one side of the baptismal ceremony: it has 
also another ^peet, as typical of the Initiation to- 
wds which It is hoped that the young member of 
ae Church will direct his steps as he grows up. 
It IS a eonseeration and a setting apart of the new 
t of vehicles to the true expression of the soul 
mthin, and to the service of the Great White 
Brotherhwd; yet it also has its hidden side with re- 
gard to th^e new vehicles themselves, and when the 

twT !f MteUigently performed 

Mere c^_ be no doubt that its effect is a powerful 

Z J ? thexeioxe what may be caUed 

an act of white magic, producing definite results 
which affect the whole future life of the child. 

uPwwU influencing the 

is <=alle<i by 

d^ of tlfr nnacquainted with the 

fwm 7 ® balancing of accounts, and a 
form IS made in etherie matter which represents the 
^d of body tot to man has earned for hTs nSt 
adventure upon ea^. When he returns, tS f oS 
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is vivified by a nature-spirit and becomes the monid 
into which the child’s new physical body is built- 

that nature-spint is the main force among those 
whmh are moulding him. Secondly, the soul him- 
self is trying to see what he can do with his new 
vehicles— to get hold of them as soon as may be; 
but he IS usually not a powerful factor in the early 

touch with the new body. He does this by degrees, 
nd IS supposed to have grasped it fully and finally 

{L oL^'T ^ ^ some 

sis that^tf sometimes it 

leasT^S “iT"' complete control, or at 
thl m f attained. These two are 

foLT a^ factors but there are other subordinate 
torces at play; for example, the thought of the 

immense effect upon the vehicles of the 
child, both before birth and after. 

^ influence the vehicles 

meS as iie can. The Sacra- 

“vTtv ni l ^ 7 rT “to ^- 

aALSm'® .J* <^^toolics that 

That i r J. is given to the child, 

lhat IS so though perhaps not exactly in the form 

n which it IS generally understood; but it is a very 
beautiful symbol of what does happen in mli^bT 
cause at baptism a new thought-form or artificial 
elemental is built, which is filled by the divine force 

called^t ^ nature-spirit 

caaea a sylph. This remains with the child as a 

factor on the side of good; so to all intents Ld 

purposes It IS a guardian angel. Through work sqeh 
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as this it becomes individualized, and grows from a 
sylph into a seraph — through its association with a 
thought-form permeated by the life and thought of 
the Head of the Church Himself. That does not 
mean that Christ is thinking about every baby, in 
the sense in which we ordinarily use that word. A 
tremendous power such as that of the Christ can 
be spread simultaneously over millions of eases, 
without requiring what we should commonly call 
“attention” from Him at all. As I mentioned when 
speaking of His presence upon a thousand altars, a 
ease parallel, but at an infinitely lower level, is that 
of a man in the heaven-world. He makes thought- 
images of his friends, and these constitute an appeal 
to the souls of those friends. These souls at once 
put themselves down into those thought-images and 
inhabit them. The personalities of the friends down 
here know nothing about it, but the real friend, the 
ego, the soul, the true man, is expressing himself 
tlirough a hundred such thought-fonns simultane- 
ously in the heaven-lives of different people. Some- 
thing of the same sort, though infinitely greater, 
takes place here in baptism; and that is the first 
help which Christ gives to His people through His 
Church. 

A Sacrament is not a magical nostrum. It can- 
not alter the disposition of a man, but it can help 
to make his vehicles a little easier to manage. It 
does not suddenly make a devil into an angel, or 
a very wicked man into a good one, but it certainly 
gives the man a better chance. That is precisely 
what baptism % intended to do, and that is the limit 
of its pOW«P,r'!vl'V 
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alreaT; T ^o^^egation the explanation 
mI!.? .1 ‘looted, the priest reads to them from St 

to Christ andTh children 

to Christ, and then recites the following prayer- 

rcsir ' srrs 

SL"S S-«S”wiS“r 2 ^ 

Sm/’ T ° THy glow ttat 

fir; ~ ?- 

This prayer is an appeal for help for the child 
ut it IS also intended to direct the thought of the 
priest, and enable him to gather up his W Sr 
the Immediately foliowing it during which 

?.r«xrr2x *” “ 

The Eoman i ‘ 
rather strong Ian, 
that j — 
one and, 
him. 
that 

arisen during 1’ . 
but what I have 
cheek and r •'---- 
we -have put it 
Christ’s holy Church 
of evil, “ 


ritual for baptism begins by using 
"iguage, assuming the devil to be in 
-T ‘"'’'J'- “'"“i-S Mm as an aconrsed 

"“tLS ^ speaking, trying to exterminate 

of the curious accretions which have 

g e ages. It all really means nothing 
> just mentioned, an endeavour to 
repress any evil germ. It is an effort, as 
^ in our ritual, to lay the spell of 

that +>,« r iiifl^ences and seeds 

that they may be bound fast as with iron 
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eliains and cast into outer darkness, that they trouble 
not this servant of God.” The idea is that they 
should not he fed or encouraged in any way, and 
that the result of that will be to bind them down 
into their present condition; and presently they 
will, for lack of nutriment, be atrophied and fall out. 

All these germs of evil may be regarded as a sort 
of temptation. There they are, ready to start into 
life; and as soon as their vibrations become vigorous 
they will inevitably tend to arouse similar vibrations 
in the various bodies of the unfortunate child, and 
so exercise upon him a steady pressure in the direc- 
tion of evil. If they can be repressed, the tempta- 
tion IS removed from the child and he has a better 
opportunity. The average man is very much a crea- 
i-i surroundings, and if we can give him 

;; better surroundings, in aU human probability we 

are making him a much better man than he other- 
wise would be. That is exactly what the Church 
does; it gives him a better chance. It is for this 
reason that so much importance is attached to the 
baptism of infants, especially if they are in danger 
of death. It would be quite possible for the germs 
of evil brought oyer from the previous life to be 
unfolded to a considerable extent in the astral world 
on ihe other side of death. There is always plenty 
of influence about in that world which may stimu- 
ate them. Therefore it is considered of great im- 
portance to do whatever can be done to deaden 
them before the child dies. In the same way the 
todd g^ m^ also be stimulated during the short 
a , so that baptism distinctly 
in that life also. When lie 
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takes hjs next new body the evil germs will not 
have developed, and so he will be just where he was 
before, with the additional advantage of any good 
quality ^ which the spiritual stimulus may have 
worked into his character. 

Then comes another curious feature of the service. 
Ill the old Eoman ritual it is ordered that the priest 

S ■ ^ords of the 
Chiist:^^ Ephphatha, that is to say, be thou 

opened. At the same time he is directed to make 
the sign of the cross over the ears and nostrils of 
the child. Looking back to olden times, we find that 

throat, the heart, and the solar .plexus, so we have 
restored that arrangement in the ritual of the 
Liberal Catholic Church. These are four of the 

elect of Uie sign, and of the intelligent exercise of 
Hie will, IS to set these centres in motion. 

If a clairvoyant looks at a new-born baby he will 
see these centres marked; but they are tiny little 
circles like a threepenny piece — ^little hard discs 
scarcely moving at all, and only faintly glowing The 
particular power which the priest exercises in bap! 
tism opens up these centres and sets them moving 
much more rapidly, so that a clairvoyant will see 
them growing before his eyes to the size, perhaps, 
of a crown-piece, and beginning to sparkle and whirl 
™ grown-up people. The centre opens 
much in the same way as the eye of a cat opens in 
the dark; or it is still more like the way in which 
a properly-made iris shutter opens in a photo- 
graphic camera. These centres are opened in order 
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that the force which is to be poured in may flow 
more readily; otherwise it would burst its way in 
with violence, which puts an unnecessary strain on 
the baby body. When the priest has performed this 
action, he continues: 

I*et thy mind and thy heart he opened to the most holy 
Spirit of the living Grod, that thy whole nature may he 
dedicated for ever to His service; so mayest thou have 
power to receive the heavenly precepts and to he such in 
thy conduct that thou mayest he a pure temple of the liv- 
ing God. 

Still standing, he stretches out his right hand 
over the child, and says: ^ 

Do Thou, O Lord, with Thy ever-abiding power, watch 
over this Thy chosen servant, whom we dedicate to Thy 
service, that, using well the beginnings of Thy glory and 
heedfully observing Thy holy laws, he may he found worthy 
to attain to the fullness of the new birth. Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

In these words he tries still further to prepare the 
child for the great outpouring of divine force which 
is about to be bestowed upon him ; and then, plac- 
ing the^end of his stole upon the child's shoulder, he 
says: ''Come into the temple of God, that thou 
niayst have part with Christ unto life eternal." 
It is said that in old times the service up to this 
point took place in a vestibule outside the church 
proper, and that with these words the priest led the 
candidate (or the person carrying the baby) into the 
; baptistery. 

. ^Haying thus opened the centres, the priest pro- 
ceeds- to make the thought-form. In the Liberal 
i Catholic , dhwch, just as in the Roman iha 
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but also oil. Three different kinds of oil are used 
by the Church, and they are magnetized for dif- 
ferent ‘ purposes, just as a talisman is magnetized. 
One of these kinds of oil is taken here (that which 
is called the Oil of Catechumens), and with that 
the signs are made which build up the thought-form. 
The priest says: 

In the Name of Christ our Lord, I anoint thee with oil 
for thy safeguarding; may His holy Angel go before theo 

Meanwhile he makes a small cross upon the breast 
of the child with the oil, and a large one in the air 
before the child, reaching to the entire length of 
the body ; and as he says : 

and follow after thee; 

he makes a small sign on the skin between the 
shoulders, followed by a larger cross in the air down 
the entire length of the back, and continues: 

may he he with thee in thy downsitting and thine up- 
rising, and keep thee in ail thy ways. 

I fancy that many a priest who performs that 
ceremony almost every day has little idea of what 
he is really doing. He is building the two sides of 
the thought-form by that effort — making a sort of 
cuirass of white light before and behind the child. 
While doing this he ought to visualize that armour 
strongly, as he says the words: “May His ^holy 
Angel go before thee and follow after thee.’^' A 
priest who does not know anything about all this 
usually makes only a thin film; one who understands 
it, and uses his will, makes a far stronger form. 
Having opened the centres and built the thought- 
form, the priest now changes his violet stole for a 
white one, and proceeds to pour in the triple spiri- 
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tual force, thinking all the time very intently of 
what he is doing. While the godparents hold the 
child over the font, the priest, using a shell 'or 
other convenient vessel, pours some of the conse- 
crated baptismal water over the head of the child 
thrice. The water should be poured upon the top 
of the head in the form of a cross, care being taken 
that some of it flows over the skin of the forehead. 
At the same time he pronounces the words: 

N.; I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of 
the Son >5 and of .the Holy ^ Ghost. 

That pouring in of the force is the actual bap- 
tism, and for that all through history tho Church 
"has told us that two things are necessary; the use 
of water and of a certain form of words : ^ ^ I bap- 
tize thee” (or, in the Russian Church, “The servant 
of God is baptized”) “in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” There 
is reason for both these things, and certainly they 
are necessary in order to make the ceremony effec- 
tive. The magnetized water is needed because, as 
I have already said, we cannot get at the soul yet; 
but through the magnetized physical water the 
priest sete violently in vibration the etherie part of 
the physical body, stimulates the brain, and through 
the .pituitary body affects the astral body, and 
through that in turn the mental body. So the force 
rushes down and up again, like water finding its 
own.^, level. In this lies the necessity for the 

ym of w^ter, and for its definite contact with 
the skin, ‘ aot with the hair merely. If 

water properly applied the Sacrament 

, #ould be trttu5a^^-i-woi^, as it were, miss fire as 
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far as the personality is concerned. It is possible 
that even then something of the divine force or its 
influence might reach the soul by some kind of 
osmosis or through another dimension; the touch of 
the priest and the exertion of his will must produce 
some sort of result, but it is not the Sacrament of 
baptism working through the appointed channel. 

Then comes the invocation of the Three Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity. That is a true word of 
power, which calls down three kinds of force, and 
ought not to need much explanation to thoughtful 
students. Let me put it very briefly, referring read- 
ers for a fuller statement to the volume on theo- 
logy in this series. God has made man in His own 
image. Theologians tell us that God, when making 
Adam, foresaw the physical form which Christ 
wo^d take when He came down into the world, and 
made Adam according to that pattern. That seems 
to us a laboured, roundabout and ridiculous explana- 
tion, for we know that the body of man was gradu- 
ally evolved from lower forms. We say rather that 
It is not the body of man that is made in the form 
of God, but the soul. 


_ Precisely as in God there are Three Persons so 
in man there is the Triple Spirit which manifests 
Itself as what the Indian philosophers thousands of 
jears ago caUed in Sanskrit atma, luddhi, mmas— 
spirit, intuition, and intelligenc^exactly as the 

Trinity manifest Themselves 
s the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. There- 
ore man is not a mere reflection of God, but aetu- 
a y in some mysterious way an expression of Him- 
and each of those principles (Diagram 21) in 
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the man is, in a way which we cannot yet hope to 
understand, part of a corresponding Principle or 
Person of the Deity. 

So the use of those words, with the effort of will 
to bless in that Name, brings down from on bi gii 
that threefold force, which acts upon the three prin- 
ciples in man simultaneously. The force unquestion- 
ably flows from the Three Persons of the Solar 
Deity Himself, though it reaches us only through 
intermediate stages. It is stored in the great reser- 
voir of which we shall write when we come to deal 
with Holy Orders, and it seems to be drawn thence 
into the corresponding principles of the Lord Christ, 
the Head of the Church. At his ordination the 
priest’s principles were linked in a special way with 
those of his hlaster.the Christ j and thus it is through 
the Christ and His priest that the divine force 
reaches the child, and the thought which fills the 
form and makes the guardian angel is really that of 
the Christ. It is a force which will help the soul 
in his endeavour to gain control, and will encourage 
him to persevere. 

Baptism by a deacon is less powerful than that 

d priest, as he is not so fully connected with the 
Lord; that by a layman is still less effective, for 
he cannot draw upon the reservoir or attract the 
force through the Lord Christ in that special way. 
In using those words with intention he calls, how- 
ever ignorantly, upon the spirit, intuition and intel- 
ligence in himselt, and they in turn draw down some 
influence from Iheir far higher counterparts. So a 
layman’s baptism avails, and is unquestionably use- 
ful and effective^, but it is by no means the same 
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thing as that of a priest. Even if the layman is not 
himself a Christian (for example, he might be a 
Jewish doctor) his baptism would still be operative 
if he used pure water and the right words, having 
in his mind the honest intention to do what the 
child's relations wished done, and to help and satisfy 
them. The word "validity" is often used in this 
connection; but it is calculated to convey a false 
impression. The rite is intended to help, and does 
so with varying degrees of efficiency according to 
the means employed. 

As soon as the divine force has been poured in, 
the priest proceeds to close the centres which he has 
opened, so that the force may not immediately pass 
out again, but may abide in the child as a living 
power, and radiate from him but slowly, and so 
influence others. Therefore the next step is to take 
another kind of sacred oil, the chrism, and with 
that the centres are closed. 

The priest says: 

Witli Christas holy cliiism do I anoint that His 

strengtli may prevent thee in thy going out and thy com- 
ing in, and may guide thee into Jife everlasting. 

The chrism is that kind of sacred oil which con- 
tains incense, and therefore it is used always for 
purificatory purposes. Incense is made in various 
ways, as we have said; but it almost always con- 
tains benzoin, and benzoin is a very powerful puri- 
fying agent. Therefore it is the chrism with which 
the cross is made on the top of the child's head — 
in order, as an old ritual said, ‘'to purify the gate- 
way." Remember that man, when he “goes to 
sleep," as we call it, passes out of and away from 
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Ms physical body through the force-centre at the 
top of the head, and retui-ns that way on awaken- 
ing. Therefore this chrism is applied to the gate- 
way through which he goes out and comes in, wMle 
the priest utters the word given above. The word 
“prevent” is of course used here in the old English 
sense of “come before,” not in our modern meanine 
of “thwart.” 

The effect of this anointing is great, even upon 
those who are but little evolved. It makes the force- 
centre into a kind of sieve, which rejects the coarser 
feelmgs, influences, or particles; it has been likened 
to a doorseraper, to remove pollution from the man 
or to an acid wMeh dissolves certain constituents in’ 
the finer vehicles, while leaving others untouched. Il 
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the pupil is closed to its normal dimensions, and a 
large iris remains^ which contracts only slightly 
after the immediate effect of the ceremony wears off. 
The centre at the base of the spine is not touched, 
because it is not desired at this stage to arouse the 
force latent within it, which is called in old books 
the serpent-fire. The spleen is not touched, because 
that is already in full activity in absorbing and 
specializing physical vitality for the child. The 
centre at the top of the head has been dealt with 
by the chrism, so that now all of them have been 
awakened, and set to their respective work. 

After that part of the ceremony has been per- 
formed, the priest formally admits the child to the 
Church. To this action also there is an inner and 
magical side. The priest lays his hand npon the 
child's head, and says; I receive this child into 
the fellowship of Christ's holy Church and do sign 
him with the sign of the cross." He makes the si^ 
upon the child's forehead with the purifying oil. 
This is a beautiful symbol; but it is very much more 
than that, because the cross which is made in this 
way is visible in the etheric double all through the 
life of the person. It is the sign of the Christian, 
precisely in the same way as the tiiaka spot is the 
sign of Shiva, and the trident of Vishnu. Those 
marks are placed upon the forehead in India with 
ordinary physical paint, but they are the outward 
and visible signs of an inner and real dedication 
which may be seen on the higher planes. This sign- 
ing with the cross, then, is the dedication of the 
child to Christ's service, the setting of Christ's seal 
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upon liim, and his admission to the body of the 
faithful. 

Then follow two pretty little bits of primitive . 
symbolism. The priest brings from the altar a 
white silk handkerchief or scarf, and places it upon 
the shoulders of the child, saying: 

Eeceive from holy Clmicli this white vesture as a pat- 
tern of the spotless purity and hrightness of Him Whose 
service thou hast entered to-day, and for a token of thy 
fellowship with Christ and His holy Angels, that thy life 
may he filled with His peace. 

He then brings from the altar a candle which has 
been lighted from the altar light on the gospel side, 
and delivering it to the child, says : 

Take this hurning light, enkindled from the fire of God’s 
holy altar, for a sign of the ever-huming light of thy spirit. 
God grant that hereafter His love shall so shine through 
thy heart that thou mayest continuaUy enlighten the lives 
of thy fellowmen. 

The candle is replaced upon the altar and subse- 
quently extinguished by the server. 

In the early Church a white robe was placed upon 
the child or the adult candidate at this point, to 
indicate the condition of comparative purity which 
the Sacrament had produced in him, and as an ex- 
pression of the hope that he would in his future life 
endeavour to fulfil the good promise of this 
auspicious beginning, and never forget the privilege 
and the obligation laid upon him by his admission 
to Christ’s holy Church. We see no sense in exact- 
ing vicarious pledges from the godparents as to 
what the baby shall do and shall believe when he 
grows up,: for a^pledge is a solemn thing, by no 
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liieaiis to be given lightly, or when one has no possi- 
bility of controlling its fulfilment. So we entirely 
omit that part of the service; but in this fragment 
of symbolism we express the earnest hope that the 
seed sown in this beautiful Sacrament may bring 
forth good fruit in due season. 

The wiiite silk searf is given by the godparents, 
but is blessed by the priest and laid upon the altar 
before the service begins. It is intended that it 
shall be carefully kept for the child and embroid- 
ered with his name, and that when he comes to re- 
ceive the Sacrament of confirmation he shall wear 
it round his neck. In the early Church it was 
called poetically '‘the white robe of the Angels’’ 
and "this gift from Christ to His newly-born son.” 
It is the lineal descendant of the white garment 
which was always worn by the candidate in the 
ancient Mysteries; indeed, the very word "candi- 
date” is derived from it, for candidus in Latin means 
white. 

The candle lighted from the altar is a symbol of 
the love of God manifested towards His creature, 
and is again expressive of a hope — the hope that in 
gratitude for the help now extended to him, the 
child may in later life devote his strength to the 
helping of others. The baby often grasps at the 
candle; if not, his hand is guided to touch it by the 
godparent, who must of course see that no harm 
is done by the flame, and that the candle is duly 
handed to the server. 

The priest then lays his hand upon the child’s 
head in blessing, and says to him: "Go in peace, 
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the germs of evil, and the endowment of the child 
with what is practically a guardian angel, a new 
and powerful influence in the direction of good-- 
all these together constitute so marked a change in 
the condition of the child that it may well be re- 
garded as a second birth — birth into Christ's 
Church, following speedily upon his re-entry into the 
physical world. 

THE BAPTISM OF OLDER CHILDREN AND 
OF ADULTS 

Two other forms of the baptismal service are 
given in our Liturgy — one for children who are of 
an age to understand something of what is being 
done, and one for adults who are desirous to be 
formally admitted to the Church. Only such modi- 
fications are introduced as are necessary to adapt 
the prayers and charges to the age of the candidate. 
The exorcism of all influences and . seeds of evil, and 
the opening and closing of the force-centres are omit- 
ted, because for good or for evil those centres are 
already working and those seeds have to some extent 
developed. For the exorcism a prayer is substi- 
tuted that the candidate may be so purified that he 
may be able rightly to receive the Sacrament. 

If the candidate has already received some form 
of baptism, but there is uncertainty as to whether 
the words of power were said, or whether water was 
properly used, we rebaptize him conditionally, say- 
ing: “If thou art not already baptized, then do I 
baptize thee.'' Even if we have knowledge, evidence, 
or presumption that the baptism was duly per- 
formed, but that the anointings and other parts of 
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the ceremony were omitted (as wotild he the ease, 
for example, with one baptized in the Church of 
England), it is permissible to repeat the rite in 
order to supply the missing parts if the candidate 
desires it. In this ease also the conditional form 
must of course be used. 


If any form of baptism has been previously ad- 
ministered, the reception into Christ’s Church is 
omitted, for .baptism admits to that Church as a 
whole, and not to one section of it only, and we 
must presume that any person whatever who ad- 
ministered that rite must have had at least so much 
of intention. In the final charge the exhortation is 
addressed not to the sponsors, but to the candidate 
himself. 


In the ease of adults, the gospel referring to 
Christ’s reception of little children is omitted and 
also usually the giving of the white scarf and t e 
lio'ht unless these are specially desired._ Baptism 
is° primarily intended for infants, and its omission 
in infancy cannot be fully supplied by baptism m 
later life. The operation of the Sacrament upon 
the baby is far-reaching, for the power rushes 
through aU the vehicles and cleans them thoroughly 
setting the machinery going in exactly the right 
way. The adult has necessarily long ago set things 
going for himself, and his currents are flowing much 
in the same way as baptism would have caused them 
to flow but it will usually be found that the corners 
are not cleaned up, much of the man s aura 
seems unvivified, and there is a large amount _ot 
h' indeterminate matter with which nothing is em^ 
done, and therefore it has a tendency to get out ot 
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the general circulation, to settle and form a deposit, 
and so gradually to clog the machinery and pre- 
vent its efficient working. Much of this unpleasant 
result is obviated when a person has been baptized 
in infancy ; for in infant baptism it is. the power 
of the Chiist Himself which awakens the germs of 
good into activity and thereby lays a splendid foun- 
dation for subsequent development. The child who 
is not baptized has to do this work for himself, and 
is likely to do it less satisfactorily, tlie more so as 
he has not received the further advantage of the 
repression of the germs of evil. Another reason in 
favour of infant baptism is that there is in the child 
a clear field for action, which does not esdst in the 
adult; and so, though the thought-form is made in 
the same way, the conditions under which the sylph 
has to work are so different that it is not operative 
to anything like the same extent. In fact, for the 
older people quite a different type of sylph is 
given, with somewhat less, perhaps, of the mother- 
like love of the seraph, but a more worldly-wise 
entity, capable of development into a keener intelli- 
gence. There is something half-eynical about him; 
he has unwearying patience, but he does not seem 
to be expecting much, while the angel of the baby 
is optimistic— vaguer, it may be, than the other, hut 
full of love and hope and schemes for the future. 
Still, a wholesome and beneficent influence is exer- 
cised by the administration of the Sacrament to the 
adult; the anointing with chrism is not without its 
use in cleansing the gateway, and even the mak- 
ing of the cuirass is good, especially for those who 
are young and unmarried. 


I 
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The Sacraments are arranged in a definite order 
— ^baptism to meet and help the child soon after 
birth, confirmation to strengthen him through the 
difficult time of puberty, and the Holy Eucharist to 
give him frequent spiritual sustenance during the 
whole of his life. It is unquestionably best that they 
should be tahen at the time and in the order intended, 
but I see no foundation for the theory that the 
absence of one invalidates the others. It is the 
Roman belief that a man who has not been bap- 
tized cannot be validly ordained, and this idea has 
caused a great deal of anxiety in certain eases. 
There seems to be doubt in the minds of many as 
to the baptism of the late Archbishop Tait of Can- 
terbury (he having been of a Scottish Presbyterian 
family) and of various other Anglican prelates; and 
for that reason some have feared that the clergy 
ordained by them might not really be priests at 
all, and that consequently Sacraments celebrated by 
these clergy might be inefficacious. This does not 
appear to be the fact. 

At the same time, to remove the slightest possi- 
bility of any doubt or difficulty in the minds of our 
members, or people of other Churches, we of the 
Liberal Catholic Church are always careful to re- 
baptize conditionally any candidates for ordination 
unless we have irrefragable evidence that they have 
already been baptized according to a full and abso- 
lutely reliable rite, such as that of the Church of 
Rome. 

The water to be used for baptism is according to 
■ Roman custom blessed only once a year on Holy 
■■ Saturday, a little of the sacred oils being poured 
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into it. We find it more convenient to bless water 
afresh for each occasion, using the same formula as 
in making holy water, except that the priest holds 
strongly the special intention of preparing it for 
the Sacrament of baptism. 

CONFIRMATION 

The next sacramental help which the Church 
offers to her young members is that of confirmation. 
It consists of a wonderful outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, given to the child as soon as he is at all 
able to receive it understandingly, and is capable to 
a certain extent of thinking for himself. It is 
obvious that no exact age can be prescribed, a.s 
children differ so much in their rate of development ; 
but in the Western Church it is not the custom to 
administer this Sacrament before the age of seven, 
by which time the soul is supposed to have definitely 
taken hold of its vehicles. The theological presen- 
tation of this truth (meagre and distorted, as is so 
often the case) is that before the age of seven a 
child is incapable of mortal sin. About twelve is 
perhaps the ideal age, though many children are 
ready for it much sooner. It is not advisable to 
defer it much beyond that, as it is primarily in^ 
tended to meet the child when he is approaching 
puberty, and to help him through a difficult period 
of his life. The service, as contained in our Liturgy, 
explains itself so well that much of it may be quoted 
without comment. 

The bishop, vested in white cope and mitre, and 
holding his pastoral staff in his hand, is seated on 
a faldstool before the altar facing westwards^ and 
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the candidates for confirmation are seated in due 
order before Mm outside the chancel — their spon- 
sors also, if still alive and able to attend, being near 
at hand to present them at the proper time. Then 
the bishop delivers the following exhortation: 

My 'beloved cMldren; on your entry into this mortal life 
you were hrouglit into the house of Crod, and our holy 
Mother the Church met you with such help as then you 
could receive. Now that you can think and speak for 
yourselves, she offers you a further 'boon— the gift of God's 
most Holy Spirit. This world in which we live is God's 
world, and it is growing better and better day by day and 
year by year; but it is stiU far from perfect. There is still 
much of sin and selfishness; there are still many who know 
not God, neither understand His laws. So there is a con- 
stant struggle between good and evil, and, since you are 
members of Christ’s Church, you wiU be eager to .tak# 
your stand upon God’s side and fight. under the banner of 
our Iiord. 

In this Sacrament of Confirmation the Church gives you 
both the opportunity to enrol yourselves in Christ’s army 
and the strength to guit yourselves like men. 

But if you enter His most holy service take heed that 
you are such soldiers as He would have you be. Strong 
must you be as the lion, yet gentle as the lamb, ready ever 
to protect the weak, watchful ever to help where help is 
needed, to give reverence to those to whom it is due, and 
to show knightly courtesy to all. Never forgetting that 
God is Love, make it your constant care to shed love around 
you wherever you may go; so will you fan into living fiame 
the smouldering fires of love in the hearts of those in whom 
as yet the spark burns low. Eemember that the Soldier of 
the Cross must utterly uproot from his heart the giant weed 
of selfishness, and must live not for himself but for the 
service of the world; for this commandment have we from 
that he who loveth God love his brother also. Be- 
member that the power of God, which you are now about 
to receive from my hand, will ever work within you for 
-righteousness, inclining you unto a noble and upright life. 
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Strive therefore ©amestly, that your tlioTights, your words, 
anct your worfes shall he such as hefit a child of Christ 
and a knight dedicated to His service. All this shall you 
zealously try to do for Christas sweet sake and in His most 
Holy Hame. , _ ■ 

The bishop then asks the candidates whether 
they will strive to live in the spirit of love with all 
mankind, and manfully to fight against sin and 
selfishness; whether they will endeavour to show 
forth in their thoughts, words, and works the power 
of God which he is about to give them. They reply 
in the affirmative, and the bishop pronounces over 
them this blessing: 

May tke blessing of tbe Holy Chost come down upon 
you, and may tbe power of tbe Most Higk preserve you 
in an your ways. 

This preliminary blessing is intended to widen 
out the connection between the soul and his vehicles 
— to prepare the way for what is coming. We 
might put it that the object is to stretch both soul 
and vehicles to their utmost capacity, that they may 
be able to receive more of the divine outpouring. 
Immediately after this (all kneeling) the hymn 
Yeni Creator is sung. 

This has been called the most famous of hymns. 
Its authorship is uncertain. It has been attributed 
to St. Ambrose, to Gregory the Great, and to the 
Emperor Charlemagne, but perhaps the weight of 
evidence is rather in favour of Eabanus Maurus, who 
was archbishop of Mainz and abbot of Fulda about 
the year 850 a.d. There are some sixty English 
translations and paraphrases, of varying degrees of 
merit. That which we have selected will be found 
in our Liturgy in the Confirmation service, 
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It is assigned in the Eoman breviary to Vespers 
and Teree of Whitsunday and its octave, and is also 
sung at the coronation of Kings, the consecration of 
bishops and the ordination of priests. In the Liberal 
Catholic Church we use it on the last two oc- 
casions mentioned, and also at the ordination of 
deacons and at confirmation. It has become the ac- 
cepted form for the appeal to God the Holy Ghost 
on all occasions when we ask for a special outpour- 
ing of His mighty power. As soon as this has been 
sung, the bishop immediately proceeds with the 
actual confirmation. 

He takes his seat upon the faldstool — or if there 
be no proper faldstool, an ordinary chair may be 
used — still wearing his mitre and holding his 
crosier. A gremial — ^which is a linen cloth like a 
towel, having often some sacred symbols embroid- 
ered upon it in red thread, and is intended as a 
kind of apron to protect the bishop ^s vestments — 
is spread over his knees, and a cushion placed at 
his feet. Each candidate is severally led up to Mm 
by the sponsors, and instructed to kneel upon the 
cushion and to place his hands together, palm to 
palm, resting them upon the gremial. The bishop, 
relinquishing his staff to his attendant, lays his 
hands upon each side of those of the candidate, so 
that the candidate's joined hands lie between his. 
The candidate, prompted if necessary by his spon- 
sor, then says: 

Reverend Father, I offer myself to be a 
I;, ; kn in Christas service^'; and the bishop, press- 
Ms hands answers: /‘In Christ's most 
•r holy Name 4d I accept thee," 
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In the Liberal Catholic Church the whole service 
has a military and ehivalric flavour, and this 
emerges very clearly at this stage. The candidate 
adopts precisely the position of those who come be- 
fore the King at his corjpnation to do homage to 
Mm and declare themselves to be his men, at his 
disposal in utter loyalty and self-abnegation; and 
the bishop touches the hands of the child on each 
side in response, just as the King does when he ac- 
cepts the homage and promises his protection. The 
vow goes up through him to the Christ, from Whom 
the response flows down. The bishop now utters 
the words of power. Holding his staff in his left 
hand, he takes some chrism upon his thumb, and lays 
his right hand on the head of the candidate, saying: 

Beceive the Holy Ghost for the sweet savour of a godly 
life; whereunto I do sign thee with the sign of the cross, 
and I confirm thee with the chrism of salvation. In the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

As he says ‘‘I do sign thee,’^ he makes the cross 
with the chrism upon the forehead of the neophyte, 
and after the word salvation'' he raises his hand 
and makes the sign three times over the head of the 
neophyte, but without touching him, as he recites the 
Names of the Holy Trinity. 

The power which the bishop pours into the can- 
didate is definitely and distinctly that of the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, the Third Aspect of 
the Deity; but it comes in three waves, and it 
acts at the three levels upon the principles of the 
candidate. As in baptism, there is first an open- 
ing up by the force, which moves from below up- 
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wards j then there is a filling and a sealing process, 
which moves from above downwards. 

But we are dealing now with the soul, and not 
merely with his vehicles. At the words: ''Eeceive 
the Holy Ghost/ ^ the divine power rushes in 
through the soul or ego of the bishop into that 
lower stratum of the soul of the candidate which 
we call the intelligence (or in Sanskrit the higher 
manas) ; at the signing of the cross it pushes up- 
wards into the next stage, the intuition or buddhi^ 
and at the words: confirm thee with the chrism, 

of salvation,^’ it presses upwards into the spirit or 
atma. But it must be understood that there is a 
Third-Person aspect to each of these principles 
(Diagram 21), and that it is through it in each ease 
that the work is being done ; it is all the direct action 
of the Holy Spirit. Some candidates are far more 
susceptible to this process of opening up than others ; 
upon some the effect produced is enormous and last- 
ing; in the case of others it is often but slight, be- 
cause as yet that which has to be awakened is so 
little developed as to be barely capable of any 
response. 

When the awakening has been achieved as far 
as it may be, comes the filling and the sealings 
This is done, as ever, by the utterance of the great 
word of power, the Name of the Blessed Trinity, 
At the Name of the Father the highest principle 
is filled and sealed; at the Name of the Son the 
same is done to the intuitional principle, and at 
the Name of the Holy Ghost the work is finished 
by the action upon the higher intelligence. As this 
^ further outpouring which I have called the filling 
takes place, the effect upon the spirit is reflected 
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into tlie etheric double of the neophyte so far as 
his development allows; the impression upon the 
intuition is in the same way reproduced in the 
emotional vehicle; and what is done to the higher 
mind should similarly mirror itself in the lower. 
But all these reflections into the personality depend 
upon the extent to which it. is able to express and 
reflect the soul behind it 

The very intention of the Sacrament is to 
tighten the links all the way up — ^to bring about a 
closer connection between the soul and its vehicle 
the personality, but also between that soul and the 
spirit which it in turn expresses. This result is 
not merely temporary; the opening up of these 
eonneetions makes a wider channel through which 
a constant flow can be kept going. Confirmation 
arms and equips a boy for the battle of life, and 
makes it easier for the soul to act on and through 
its vehicles. 

When this great sacramental act has been per- 
formed, the bishop again lays his hand upon the 
head of the neophyte, saying: ^‘Therefore go thou 
forth, my brother, in the Name of the Lord, for 
in His strength thou canst do all things.’’ 

Then he touches him lightly on the cheek as a 
caress of dismissal, and says to him: Peace be 
with thee.” 

When all the neophytes have returned to their 
places a beautiful and appropriate hymn is sung. 
After this is finished, the bishop addresses a 
few words of advice to the neophytes, telling 
them to see to it that their bodies are ever pure 
and clean as befits the temple of the most high 
God and the channel of so great a power; and 
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he further tells them that as they keep that 
ehannel opeu by a useful life spent in the service 
of others, so will the divine life that is within them 
shine forth with ever greater and greater glory. 
Then he makes a prayer in which he offers unto 
Christ the lives which He that day has blessed, 
asking that those whom He has thus accepted as 
soldiers in the Church militant here on earth may 
bear themselves as true and faithful knights, so 
that they may be found worthy to stand before Him 
in the ranks of the Church triumjdiant hereafter. 

Then, holding his crosier and wearing his mitre, 
so that the neophytes may have the fullest benefit 
of all possible channels, he dismisses them with a 
beautiful variant of the Aaronic blessing: 

Ood tlia Father, God the Son, God the Holy Spirit, bless, 
preserve, and sanctify yon; the Lord in His lovingkindness 
look down upon yon and be gracious unto you; the Lord 
lift up the light of His Countenance upon you and give you 
His peace, now and for evermore. 

This is followed by the first-Ray benediction, just 
as at the end of the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Ihere is also in this Sacrament, as I said before, 
the idea of preparing the boy (or girl) for the 
temptations and difSeulties of attaining to puberty, 
and, generally speaking, to help him to think and 
act for himself. Its effect is undoubtedlv 
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however, has universally recognized that it is not 
an essential prerequisite, for she has always been 
ready to admit to her altars those who are ready 
and willing to be confirmed/’ 

I have often been asked whether we are willing 
to repeat the Sacrament of confirmation for those 
who have received it from the Church of England. 
We are ready to do so if desired, because that 
Church has dropped so many points from the form 
of confirmation which has been handed down 
through the ages, that we believe we can add some- 
thing to what she has given. We do not, of course, 
insist upon it, for there is no actual necessity for 
this or any other Sacrament; but we recommend 
it, for we know that it is helpful, and that the help 
may often act in unexpected directions. Our atti- 
tude is that since our dear Lord and Master has 
in His lovingkindness offered us this most valu- 
able assistance, it would be foolish as well as un- 
grateful not to accept it. The sun of His love is 
always shining*, why should we refuse to come out 
into the sunshine? But if one comes to us from 
the Eoman Church it would he useless and im- 
proper to repeat the ceremony, since her form con- 
tains everything that we can give. 

In the Eastern Church confirmation in our sense 
of the word cannot be said to exist. What is called 
by that name is a ceremony supplementary to bap- 
tism, and administered to the infant immediately 
thereafter by the priest, though with chrism that 
has been blessed by the bishop. It may perhaps 
be a survival of the tradition of anointing with 
chrism at baptism, so that the two Sacraments have 
become to some extent confused. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HOLY ORDBES 

I quote from the preface to this section of our 
Liturgy; 

“Holy Orders is the Sacrament by which, in 
their various degrees, ministers of the Church re- 
ceive power and authority to perform their sacred 
duties. Our Lord works through human agency, 
and to the end that those who are chosen for this 
sacred ministry as bishops, priests, or deacons shall 
become readier channels for His grace, He has 
ordained that they shall be linked closely with 
Him by this holy rite, and shall thereby be em- 
powered to administer His Sacraments and act as 
almoners of His blessing. But it is most impor- 
tant that the people .should remember that they re- 
ceive all Sacraments from the hand of Christ Him- 
self, and that the priest is but an instrument in 
that hand.” 

Among students of Church history widely diver- 
gent views are held about the origin of Holy 
Orders. The Roman Church has always maintained 
that the three Orders (bishop, priest and deacon) 
were mtituted by Christ Himself, and that the 
first bishops were consecrated by the apostles. Pres- 
byterians and others, not themselves possessing the 
apostolic succession, contend that in the earliest 
times bishops and presbyters were synonymous 
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terms. They advance the idea that if a church was 
founded under Jewish influence its officers were 
called elders, but if Gentile influence predominated, 
the name of bishop was used. Some of them at- 
tach great importance to the tactual succession, but 
consider that it is conveyed through the unbroken 
line of presbyters from Christas day to this, and 
that there is consequently no need ^of the interven- 
tion of the bishop. Bishop Lightfoot wrote a pains- 
taking and scholarly essay on the question, taking 
the view that the priesthood and the diaconate were 
probably first instituted, and that the episcopate 
was added very soon afterwards, as the needs of 
the growing Church required it. When St. Igna- 
tius wrote in the year 107 a.d. the three Orders of 
bishops, priests and deacons were already con- 
sidered necessary to the very name of a Church. 

A document called the Didache, or Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, to which reference is made in 
the w'ritings of some of the Fathers, was redis- 
covered in 1883 by Bryennios, the Greek Orthodox 
metropolitan of Nicomedia, In this treatise there 
are some obscure passages bearing on this subject, 
which suggest that the earliest Orders were apostles, 
prophets and teachers, who were appointed charis- 
matically or by direct inspiration, but that in ad- 
dition to this there was a local and administrative 
ministry. The date and origin of the Didache^ how- 
ever, are unknown, though it must have been a 
very early production, and some writers are there- 
fore not disposed to attach much weight to it. 
Bishop Gore, for example, speaks of it as emanat- 
ing from a semi-Christian community, and Dr. 
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Swete says that at best it ilinstrates the practice of 
some remote Church, and its trustworthiness as a 
historical monument has been called in question. 

It appears to be true that in the earliest days of 
the Church there existed bodies of believers (in- 
deed, one such is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles) who were unacquainted with sacramental 
rites, though some fragments of the preaching of 
the Christ had penetrated to them. It is quite pos- 
sible that the DidacJie may represent the beliefs of 
such a body. The Eev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, in his 
essay in the well-known book Foundations, graphic- 
ally describes the position of the argument as one 
of stalemate. The historical evidence available is 
insufficient to prove any of the theories. On p. 384 
he says: ‘‘All are more or less legitimate interpre- 
tations of the evidence; none is certainly demon- 
strable.’’ That fairly sums up the result of the 
large amount of minute and careful study which 
has been devoted to the question. 

Those who wish to read for themselves an impar- 
tial statement by scholars whose learning gives 
weight to their opinions may be referred to Essays 
on the early History of the Church and the Ministry, 
edited by Dr. Swete. I select the following remarks 
from those of the editor, when epitomizing in his 
preface the conclusions at which the essayists ar- 
rive: “Primitive Christianity recognized. . .no as- 
sured gifts of grace outside the Catholic com- 
munion. In the earlier stage the bishop is a pres- 
; , by ter distinguished from other presbyters by his 

■ ’ power of ordination. The theory of a charismatic 
^ ministry based upon the JDidache is found to have 
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no kipport from St. Paul’s Epistles. It was the 
'Gnostic peril of the second century which gave 
prominence to the principle of apostolic succession. 
When Gnosticism laid claim to a secret tradition 
derived from the apostles, the Catholic Church re- 
plied by pointing to churches whose bishops could 
show an unbroken succession from apostolic foun- 
ders. There is no ground for thinking that pro- 
phets were ever admitted to the presbyterate with- 
out ordination.” Another book on the subject is 
The Governmeni of the Church in the First Cen^ 
tury, by the Eev. William Moran; and a clear, 
terse statement of the Roman doctrine will be 
found in the article on Holy Orders in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia^ from which I extract the following 
paragraph : 

*'The New Testament does not clearly show the 
distinction between presbyters and bishops, and we 
must examine its evidence in the light of later 
times. Towards the end of the second century there 
is a universal and unquestioned tradition that 
bishops and their superior authority date from Apos- 
tolic times. It throws much light on the New-Testa- 
ment evidence, and we find that what appears dis- 
tinctly at the time of Ignatius can be traced through 
the pastoral epistles of St. Paul, to the very begin- 
ning of the history of the Mother Church at Jeru- 
salem, where St. James, the brother of the Lord, 
appears to occupy the position of bishop. Timothy 
and Titus possess full episcopal authority, and were 
ever thus recognized in tradition. No doubt there 
is much obscurity in the New Testament, but this is 
accounted for by many reasons, The monuments of 



tradition neyer give us the iiie or xne unuroxi m axx 
its fullness, and we cannot expect this fuUness, with 
regard to the internal organization of the Church 
existing in Apostolic times, from the cursory refer- 
ences in the occasional writings of the New Testa- 
The position of bishops would necessarily be 

later times. Tbe 
authority of the Apostles, the great num- 

the fact that 


ment. 

much less prominent than in 
supreme a, , 

her of charismatically gifted persons, 
various Churches were ruled by Almost oiic delegates 
who exercised episcopal authority under Apostolic 
direction, would prevent that special prominence. 
The union between bishops and presbyters was close, 
and the names remained interchangeable long after 
the distinction between presbyters and bishops was 
commonly recognized, e.g., in Iren., Adv. hcBreSy IV., 
xxvi., 2. Hence it would seem that already, in the 
New Testament, we find, obscurely no doubt, the 
same ministry which appears so distinctly after- 
wards.’’ 

Clairvoyant investigation into those early periods 
absolutely confirms the contention of the Roman 
Church, In the minds of those who have learnt how 
to look back into the indelible records of the past 
there can be no doubt whatever that the Christ 
definitely intended and founded the three^ Orders 
in His 'Church; so for them this historical discussion 
is not of primary'' interest. They know that there 
has been no "break in the apostolic succession, but 
they also know that the Gnostics were right in claim- 
ing the existence of a secret tradition— that the 
Christ, not only after His resurrection but even 
after His ascension^ taught His apostles many things 
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concerning tlie kingdom of heaven, and that of these 
''many things’’ some at least were by His order 
kept secret among the members of the Bssene com- 
munity to which He had belonged. The further ez- 
pianation of all this, however, belongs rather to our 
later volume on Christian doctrine. 

There are two groups of Orders in the Christian 
Church as it stands to-day — ^the minor and the 
major; anci there is a preliminary stage leading up 
to each group. The minor Orders are four, and their 
ancient names may be translated as doorkeeper,, 
reader, exorcist and.’ acolyte. The preliminary step 
leading up to the first of these is the cleric. 

The major Orders of the Church are three — deacon, 
X^riest and bishop. The step leading from the minor 
group to the major is that of the subdeaeon. Let 
lis tabulate them that we may have them clearly in 
mind. 

Minor Orders 
Preliminary step; Cleric 

1. Doorkeeper 

2. Eeader 

3. Exorcist 

4. Acolyte. 

Major Orders 

Preliminary step: Subdeacon 

1. Deacon 

2. Priest 

3. Bishop 

These three last-mentioned are the only Orders 
universally recognized in the Church — ^the oxily 
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Orders in the true and higher sense that they put 
the recipient in relation with the Christ as His re- 
presentative, and confer definite powers. Minor 
Orders have their uses, but they do not do that, nor 
are they part of Christas original institution, as are 
the major Orders. 

THE MINOB OEDEES 

There are many ways in which laymen can help 
in the services of the Church, and it is a natural and 
beantiftil idea that those who devote themselves to 
such work, as regularly and constantly as their 
worldty occupations will allow, should receive the 
Church's especial blessing on their labours. It was 
in this manner that minor Orders originally arose. 
They were not then intended as stages of progress, 
nor was it expected that any one man should pass 
through all of them; but each man was blessed for 
the work that he undertook to do. The doorkeeper 
had his little blessing, the lay-reader had his. Those 
who were found to be men of great faith and strong 
will, and so capable of curing eases of obsession, re- 
ceived a benediction which was aimed at strengthen- 
ing them still further for that work ; while those who 
showed especial devotion, purity and holiness of life 
were chosen and blessed for the actual service of the 
altar. 

So these four Orders came into existence, and it 
was only at a considerably later date that they were 
arranged in their present order, and regarded as 
necessary or at any rate desirable preliminaries to 
the greater Orders. Though the Eoman Church 
places them thus consecutively, her services for these 
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minor Orders take no note of the fact, and are evi- 

the Literal Catholic Church we have thought it well 
to emphasize their sequence, and to make clear the 
precise effect which each is intended to produce The 
charges put in the mouth of the bishop in our Litur-y 
explain this so well that it will be enough for our 

present purpose to reproduce them almost without 
comment. 

the oedee of oleeig 

The cleric dedicates himself to the divine service, 
and IS willing to make some sacrifice for it; to give 
up a good deal of his spare time, for example, to 
helping in religious work, or to put aside worldly 
ambition in order to devote himself to the needs of 
the sanctuary. In older days he cut off his hair as 

^fndiness to sacrifice, for at that time 
Jong and scented hair was considered a great glory. 
The real reason for the tonsure, which however w^ 
never mentioned and probably not even widely 
known, was to leave uncovered the force-centre at 
the top of the head (the gateway to which we re- 
terred when considering the Sacrament of baptism) 
ho that_ there might be not even the slightest hin- 
drance in the way of the psychic force which in their 
meditations the candidates were intended to try to 
aronse. ^ 

In the charge which he gives to the clerics the 
■ bishop outlines for them the whole course which lies 
before those who wish to take minor Orders, laying 
stress upon the control and care of the physical body 
which marks this first step on the upward path He 
speaks as follows: 
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Those who in ancient days desired to dedicate their lives 
to the service of Christas holy Ohiirch were admitted, as 
a preliminary step, to this Order of Cleric. Being set apart 
from the life of the world, they were admonished to pnt 
away worldly distractions and secular desires, the ahan- 
donment of which, as typified by outer adornment of the 
person, was indicated by the shaving of hair from the 
head and the relinquishment of secular garb. 

You, who now come before us, are likewise minded to 
dedicate yourselves to the service of Christ, and desire to 
enter tliis ancient Order that you may receive help and 
instruction in preparing yourselves for the life of service. 
In these later days it is no longer necessary to be ton- 
sured or to wear a special dress outside of the Church; but 
none the less is it true that he who wishes faithfully to 
serve the Christ must set himself apart from the world, 
in that considerations of Christ’s work must take pre- 
eminence over the fulfilment of merely personal desires. 

In this grade of cleric you set before yourselves a great 
and glorious ideal — ^to become fellow-workers with God, to 
co-operate in His Plan for the perfecting of His creation, 
Por this you must both learn self-control and acquire addi- 
tional powers. Instead of allowing your body to direct 
and enslave you, you should endeavour to live for the 
soul. Wherefore as a first step you must learn in this 
grade of cleric to control, and rightly to express your- 
selves through, the physical body, as in the next stage, 
that of doorkeeper, it w^ be your duty to control, and 
rightly to develop, the emotions, that whatever power 
in them lies may be used for the service of God. In the 
grade of reader you are taught to take in hand the powers 
of the mind and devote those also to God’s service. Hav- 
ing thus diligently laboured at the training of the body, 
the emotions and the mind, you enter upon a higher phase 
of your work, and in the Order of Exorcist you develop 
more definitely the power of the will, that you may con- 
quer evil in yourselves and such evil suggestions as may be 
imposed upon you from outside; also you will now the 
better be able to help others to cast out evil from their 
natures. Above the grade of exorcist Ues that of acolyte, 
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wherein your task Is to quicken tho intuition and to open 
yourselves to all manner of spiritual influence. 

Beyond these grades, which among us are intended for 
the many, there lies for the few a higher, though straiter 
service in which the man is to set himself wholly apart 
for the service of the Christ, and, having passed the pro- 
bationary grad© of suhdeacon, enters upon the greater 
Orders of deacon and priest. But even should you elect not 
to enter upon this higher path, yet happy indeed will you 
he, for even in the minor Orders you will have unfolded 
many powers within yourselves, and with those powers 
rightly developed and trained will he able to offer accept- 
able service to Him in Whose service alone is perfect 
freedom. 

In this Order of Cleric, then, you must lea^n self-control 
with regard to the body. It must be trained to habits of 
accuracy and neatness; it must be kept in perfect health 
and cleanliness, and you must see that it devotes its ener- 
gies to God^s service, not in disorderliness and selfishness, 
but in harmony and rhythm. In your gesture, in your 
manner and your speech, strive to show forth the ideal of 
beauty, never forgetting that our physical bodies are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. Moreover, as you learn to 
respect your own body, so must you scrupulously respect 
the bodies of others, picturing them ever as the temple of 
the eternal Beauty. 

The charge being ended, the candidates kneel be- 
fore the bishop, who rises and says: 

O Lord Christ, Who art ever ready to receive and 
to strengthen the earnest aspirations of Thy children, look 
down in Thy love upon these Thy servants who desire to 
become worthy to serve Thee as clerics in Thy holy Church. 
Sanctify them, O Lord, with Thy heavenly grace, that 
growing continually in virtue they may rightly practise 
the duties of their oface and so be found acceptable In 
Thy sight, O Thou great King of Love, to Whom be glory 
for ever and ever. B. Amen. 
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The ordinands kneel before the bishop in succes- 
sion. He places his right hand on the head of each, 
as he says : 

In the Fame of Christ our Lord, I admit thee to the 
Order of Cleric. 

The bishop places a surplice on each of the 
ordinands, saying to him: 

I clothe thee with the vesture of holiness, and do ad- 
monish thee diligently to develop the powers that are in 
thee, that thy service may he of good eifect. 

Having ordained the several candidates, he blesses 
the new clerics in the following words: 

The blessing of G-od Almighty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost come down upon you, that you may rightly 
fulfil that which to-day you have undertaken. E. Amen. 

THE OBDEE OF DOOEKEEPEE 

The special object set before the doorkeeper for 
attainment is a general purification and control of 
the emotional side of his nature. The bishop’s 
charge to him is as follows: 

It was the duty of the doorkeeper in olden times to 
ring the church hells, to open the church at the appointed 
times to the faithful hut to keep it ever closed to unbe- 
lievers, to open the hook for the preacher and to guard 
with diligence the church furniture, lest any should he lost. 
In our time these functions no longer appertain to the 
Order of Doorkeeper, hut rather do we treat them as sym- 
bolical and invest them with a moral significance. It will 
thus he your duty as doorkeepers to keep the keys of your 
heart, to open the heart at all times for the expression of 
that which is noble and good, hut sternly to keep it closed 
against evil and unworthy suggestions. As it is your duty 
to keep your own heart, so should you also seek to pre- 
dispose the hearts of others to things which are beautiful, 
and seek in persuasive language to set forth to them the 
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attractiveness of noble ideals. Thus may yon, in these days, 
discharge the duties of service which marked the work of 
onx earlier brethren. 

In this degree yon learn control of the emotions and pas- 
sions, as before you learned to master the crude instincts 
of the physical body. There are those who have thought 
of emotion as necessarily evil, and have taught others to 
uproot it from the nature. Not for yon is it to think thus, 
God has given ns the power to feel emotion, and it, too, 
is a power which can become mighty in His service. At 
whatever stage a man’s emotions may be, they represent 
the working of the divine power within him, and should 
not be suppressed, but raised and consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God. If through carelessness or selfishness the 
emotions have been allowed to become self-centred, it is 
our duty not to kill them out, but to purify and raise 
them; to substitute for devotion to our own pleasure devo- 
tion to God and humanity; to put aside, as far as may 
be, affection for self for the affection that gives, caring 
nothing for any return; not to ask love, but to give love. 
Hence it is your task as doorkeepers to train your emotions, 
laying them as a gift on Christ’s holy altar, that they too 
may be used in His service. 

The bishop then formally admits them to the 
Order, and hands to each in turn a key and a bell. 
Each ordinand locks and unlocks the door of the 
church and rings the bell thrice. The bishop says 
to Mm: 

Like^ as he who bears the key throws open the church 
for the use of all mankind, so shalt thou throw open the 
doors of thy heart for the service of thy brethren. And 
as he who rings the bell summons men to divine worship, 
so by the force of good example shalt thou also summon 
men to the service of God. 

THE OEDEB OF EEADEE 

As in the last stage the candidate is intended to 
learn to control his emotional nature, so in this stage 
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it is his business to learn to wield the forces of the 
mind, and the power which the bishop pours into 
him is specially directed to strengthen him for that 
purpose. So the charge runs: 

We learn from ancient traaition that It belonged to the 
reader in olden times to read for him who was about to 
preach, to intone the lessons, to bless bread and all first- 
fruits. The passage of time has stripped the office of 
reader of these duties and its functions, but it is stiU of 
the essence of his office that he dedicate the gifts of his 
mind to the glory of Ctod. You have learned in the pre- 
ceding Orders that you should control the physical body 
and train the emotions for service; and you will have seen 
from experience that in so far as your affection has been 
bestowed upon others you have greatly helped to develop 
affection in them. It is now your duty at once to traSn 
your own mind and to infiuence for good the minds of 
others. As you have had to conguer and control wrong 
tendencies of emotion, so now is it also necessary to disci- 
pline your thought; for just as you know that the physical 
body is not yourself, nor your emotions, however glorious 
and beautiful they may be, so also the mind is not you. 
Your thought is a power, splendid and great, given to you 
for the service of Qod; it also has to be your servant and 
not your master. It needs careful training, and that train- 
ing is the especial purpose of this step yon are about to 
take. You will find yourselves prone to wandering thought; 
this you must conguer. You must develop within yourselves 
the power of concentration, that you may study effectively 
and communicate the results of that study to others. 

As you had to leam to purify emotion, so also must 
your mind be pure. As you learned to perceive the neces- 
sity for physical cleanliness, or to throw off with repug- 
nance the lower emotion, so also must you thrust awav 
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Christ, Who is our pattern and perfect ensample. Where- 
fore as readers it is your duty to train and develop the 
powers of your mind, to study and fit yourselves that you 
may help to train and develop the minds of others. 

The prayer and the form of admission are as be- 
fore, and the bishop hands a book to each ordinand, 
saying:,; 

study diligently the Sacred Science, that thou mayest 
the better he able to devote thy mind and all its powers 
to the service of G-od. 

THE ORDER OF EXORCIST 

The ordination of the cleric is intended to act prin- 
cipally on the etheric body, that of the doorkeeper 
on the astral, and that of the reader or lector on 
the mental. Continuing the sequence, the ordina- 
tion of the exorcist is aimed at the causal body, and 
is intended to develop the will and to give the soul 
fuller control of the lower vehicles. The bishop 
exhortation is as follows: 

It was the duty of the exorcist in the ancient Church to 
cast out devils, to warn the people that non-communicants 
should make room for those who were going to coiamumon, 
and to pour out the water needed in divine service. The 
book of exorcisms was handed to him with the words: 
'*Take and commit this to memory, and receive the power 
tt> lay hands on demoniacs, whether they he haptdzed or 
catechumens.'" The candidate was admonished that as he 
cast out devils from the bodies of others he should rid 
his own mind and body of all uncleanness and wickedness, 
lest he be overcome by those whom he drove out of others 
by his ministry. For then only would he be able safely to 
exercise mastery over the demons ip others, when he 
should first have overcome their manifold wickedness with- 
in himself. 

Such exorcism as is now performed in the Church is 
undertaken only by those who have been ordained priest. 
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and even for them a special authorization is usiialiv re- 
quired; also with the passage of time the other duties 
attaching to the office of exorcist have fallen into abey- 
ance. Moreover, our conception of these matters is dif- 
fMent in some respects from that entertained in former 
toes. Men of old thought of temptation as being due 
to the attacks of demons from without. But in truth this 
is not generaUy so. There Ues behind each one of us a 
past which, since we are growing in grace, must have been 
less desirable than the present. There are habits, very 
instincts, buUt into the bodies, which rise against us when 
we try to Uve the higher life. This which we try to con- 
quer is not a devil of great powef attacking us from out- 
side, nor is It even inherent wickedness in ourselves It 
IS the consequence and rehc of earUer action permitted in 
days Of Ignorance. In this grade of exorcist it is your 
duty by strenuous effort to develop the power of the will 

yourselves the evil 

spint of separateness and selfishness. Having learned to 

rS jT ^ greater power 

tlie evil from themselves, not 
nfL!f ^ P'^^cept, and even by direct action 

on your part. In olden times it was often true, and stUl 
^ toe cases remains true, that, through weakness or by 
persistence m evil, men aUowed their bodies to become 
obsessed or partially controlled by evil spirits. To some 
e^eclal power and authority is given to hold unclean spirite 
to check and to cast out this evil influence from the bodies 
of others. There are some, too, who possess the gift of 
healing, and are ahle by the virtue flntDTtTJtT J.- 


m may likewise be strengthened in the Order of Exr 

cist; indeed, in ancient times the exorcist was regarded as 
. Church. "■ - - ^®'®«gatodas 

WiiMefore, dearly beloved sons, strive dillgentlv in this 

exercisrS^ o^ 

yourselves, that you may the more effectively helu other- 
to gain a similar mastery, over their weatolS^ ® ^ 
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The symbols^ handed by the bishop to the ordinand 
are in this case a sword and book^ and as he gives 
them he says: 

" Take tMs sword for a symbol of tbe will, and this book 
for a symbol of knowledge, whereby thou sbalt be strong 
in the warfare of the spirit. 

THE ORDER OF ACOLYTE 

‘This is assuredly the most important of the four 
minor Orders, not only because it qualifies its re- 
cipient for direct service at the altar, but because 
its special outpouring of force is intended to de- 
velop and stimulate within him the power of the 
higher intuition. The charge runs thus: 

It was the duty of the acolyte in olden times to carry 
the candlestick, to light the tapers and lamps of the church, 
and to present wine and water for the eucharistic offer- 
ing. These duties are no longer confined to the acolyte, 
but are usually discharged by lay boys or men; therefore, 
as in the case of the premous Orders, we treat the duties 
as symbolical and invest them with a moral significance. 
Where the acolyte served before the altar of the church, 
you now serve before the altar of the human heart, on 
which each man must truly offer himself as a sacrifice to 
God. You will have noticed that in the former degrees the 
training consisted partly in the cultivation of your own 
powers, but also in learning to exercise those powers dfor 
the helping of others. Assuredly this training through 
which you have passed were vain did it not lead you for 
Christas sake to consecrate your powers to the wider in- 
terests of humanity. Remember the words of the Christ, 
how He said, * 'Whosoever will be great among you let him 
be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you let 
him be your servant: even as the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister.’* Wherefore as you are 
about to offer yourselves to Him to be enrolled in the fel- 
lowship of those who seek to be in very truth spiritual 
servers of the world, do you endeavour in singleness of 
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neart to penorm the omce yon now undertake. For then 
only will you meetly present wine and water to- he used at 
the sacrifice of God, when hy the continual practice of 
unselfishness you shall have offered yourselves as an accept- 
able sacrifice to God. 

In the ancient symbolism of this Order the candidate, in 
addition to receiving a cruet as the visible token of this 
sacrifice, is also given a candlestick with a candle, and 
told that he is bound to light the lights of the church in 
the ISTame of the Lord. That lighting of lights may be your 
duty in the literal sense, and it should be done, as indeed 
should all duties of the daily life, as an act of service in 
the Name of the Lord. But it is also Intended that you 
should bear ever with you the spiritual light of Christas 
holy Presence, and strive to enkindle that sense of His 
Presence within the hearts of your brethren, who form the 
great catholic Church of humanity. In many forms of re- 
ligious faith light has been taken as a symbol of Beitv— 
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T&is degree of acolyte is intended to lielp you to quicken 
your spiritual faculties, and especially the intuition through 
which the light of the divine love and wisdom may lighten 
your understanding. As you fulfil worthily your ministry 
hy helping others, so shall you be helped by those Great 
Ones, Whose ears are never deaf, Whose hearts are never 
closed against the world They love. 

At the end of his charge the bishop presents to 
each ordinand two objects; hrst, a candlestick with 
a lighted candle in it, with the words: ‘'As thou 
dost bear this visible light, so shalt thou ever shed 
around thee the brightness of the divine Light 
and secondly, a cruet, saying: “See to it that thou 
dost pour out thy life in union with the great Sac- 
rifice by which the world is maintained/' 

It will be seen that with us the minor Orders re- 
present a series of definite opportunities for spiri- 
tual progress. A common custom in later centuries 
has been to confer them all on the same day; but one 
can see that they might effectively be separated by 
periods of some months, during which the candi- 
date might make a determined effort towards the 
unfoldment of the characteristics required hy each 
stage, and might be assisted therein by selected medi- 
tations, by special advice, or by a course of classes 
or lectures. The admission into one of these Orders 
cannot of course confer the qualities assigned to it; 
but the bishop, as he lays his hand on the head of 
the ordinand, pours into him a current of force cal- 
culated to stimulate their growth, and to provide a 
reservoir of energy upon which the recipient can 
draw for that purpose. 

As is stated in our Liturgy, lay boys or men 
are now frequently permitted to serve at the altar, : 
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and a little service for . the admission of a layman 
to that office is provided in our *prayer-book but 
when at all possible it is eminently desirable that 
those who do so should take these minor Orders, that 
they may be to some exteiit set apart for the holy 
work which they are privileged to .do.. It is obvious, 
however, that no one should be recommended for 
such Orders unless he is known to 'be of good char- 
acter and really devoted to the work of the Church. 

It is appropriate that those who have taken one 
or other of these steps should, while taking part in 
the services of the Church, wear some small badge or 
token of their Order— say, a key for the doorkeeper, 
a book for the lector, a sword for the exorcist, a sun 
with rays for the acolyte. Such badges might either 
be embroidered on silk and attached to the surplice 
or cotta, or made of metal and suspended by a chain 
or ribbon. 

THE MAJOR ORDERS 

"We come now to the consideration of the greater 
Orders of the Church— those which definitely con- 
fer power. Putting aside the subdiaconate, which is 
purely preparatory and confers no power, these 
major Orders are three — ^bishop, priest and deacTon. 
The deacon is practically a kind of apprentice or 
assistant priest. He has not yet the power to con- 
secrate the Sacrament, to bless the people or to 
forgive their sins; he may baptize children, but, as 
I have already explained, even a layman is per- 
mitted to do that in case of emergency. After a 
year in the ^ he is eligible for , ordination 

as a priest^ and it is tEs second ordination which 
confers upon him the fuller power to draw forth 
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the foree from the reservoir to which I have already 
referred. To him is then given the power to con- 
secrate the Host and also various other objects, to 
bless the people in the Name of the Christ, and to 
pronounce the forgiveness of their sins. In addi- 
tion to all these powers, the bishop -has that of 
ordaining other, priests, and so carrying on the 
apostolic succession* He alone has the right to 
administer the rite * of confirmation, and to con- 
secrate a church, that is to say, .to set it apart 
for the service of God. , These three are the only 
Orders which mean definite grades, separated from 
one another by ordinations which confer diiferent 
powers. You may hear many titles applied to the 
Christian clergy, such as those of archbishop, arch- 
deacon, dean, canon, prebendary, rector or vicar, 
but these are only the titles of offices, and involve 
differences of duly, but not of grade in the sense 
of spiritual power. 

The clergy exist for the benefit of the world; they 
are Intended to act as channels for the distribution 
of God’s grace. Priests and bishops have some- 
times forgotten that primary fact, and have yielded 
to ♦the temptation to seek power for themselves and 
for the branch of the Church to which they belong. 
Their duty is to explain the truth as they see it 
and to offer guidance and advice where it is needed; 
never under any circumstances have they the right 
to attempt to dominate the minds of others, or to 
force them into any course of action. Any branch 
of the Church which entangles itself in politics 
thereby betrays its spiritual heritage and departs 
from the path which our Lord has marked out for 
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it; and in so doing it lays itself open to the just 
condemnation of honest and right-thinking men. 

I fear there is little doubt that the great Roman 
Church has laid herself open to this charge in the 
past, and is even now open to it in various parts 
of the world. The condition existing in the Middle 
Ages is well expressed in a recent book of consider- 
able influence. “The Roman pontiff, clinging to 
political claims, unable to conceive the Church ^s 
function as essentially spiritual, became merely one 
in a crowd of jostling monarchs. The Church be- 
came one of the great powers of Europe, and fell 
into grave danger of ceasing to be the channel of 
the power of God. The energies and genius of 
faithful churchmen were required in the service of 
upholding her political interests, bargaining and 
plotting with the mob of diplomats, winning worldly 
allies, brow-beating weak foes and fawning upon 
strong ones. The Church began to look as if she 
were existing for her own sake, and for her own 
sake not as the Bride of Christ, but as a political 
and financial corporation whose hand was at one 
time or another against every nation, and every 
nation's hand against her."* ^ 

Most sincerely do I hope, most firmly do I trust, 
that our Liberal Catholic Church, which begins its 
career under such benign auspices, may never thus 
be false to Christ our Lord and Master; for His 
kingdom is not of this world; His throne is the 
heart of man. 

The grace of God is the life of God, and it is 
poured incessantly upon the world in many wa3rs 


*Th6 Coming Free Catholicismf by Rev. W* O. Peck, p, 44. 
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and at many levels. It is one of the purposes of 
every religion to provide its people with channels 
for this outpouring, and to prepare them to take 
full advantage of it. It is obviously the will of 
God that as His people climb higher and higher up 
the ladder of evolution, and so learn to see Him 
more clearly and to comprehend His plan better, 
they should have the opportunity and the privilege 
of co-operating in this mighty and wonderful 
scheme of His. To understand how they can do this 
we iieed a little knowledge of what may be called t 

the physics of the higher worlds — the laws under 
which these mighty forces act, and the way in which 
advantage can he taken of them. 

On every plane of His solar system God pours 
forth His light. His power, His life; and naturally 
it is on the higher planes that this outpouring of 
divine strength can be given most fully. The 
descent from each plane to that next below it means 
an almost paralysing limitation — a limitation en- 
tirely incomprehensible except to those who have 
experienced the higher possibilities of human con- 
sciousness. Thus the divine life flows forth with 
incomparably greater fullness at the mental level 
than at the astral; and yet even its glory in the 
mental world is ineifably transcended by that at 
the intuitional level. Normally each of these won- 
drous waves of influence spreads about its appro- 
priate plane (horizontally, as it were), but it does 
not pass into the obscuration of a world lower than 
that for which it was originally intended. 

Yet there are conditions under which the grace 
and strength peculiar to a higher plane may in a 
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ignorant to wliat they call a special interposition 
of providence, instead of to the unerring action of 
the great and immutable divine law. 

It will be readily understood that the great saints 
and Angels have a power of devotion far above our 
own, and that their efforts can reach higher levels 
than we can at present hope to attain. There have 
been saints in all religions, and for millenniums 
these great ones have been flooding the world with 
spiritual power of the most exalted type, so that 
what may be called a great reservoir of such force 
has been formed, which is under certain conditions 
available for the helping and uplifting of humanity. 
Many holy men and women, especially those of the 
contemplative orders, devote themselves all uncon- 
sciously to this work ; and even we, in our humbler 
way, may share that glorious privilege. Tiny 
though our efforts may be as compared with the 
splendid outpouring of force of the saint or Angel, 
we also can add our little drops to the great store 
in that reservoir, and we can do it by the unselfish 
love or devotion of which I have Just written. Not 
only does such a thought or feeling hold open the 
door of heaven, as I have described, but the 
grandest and noblest part of its force ascends to 
the very throne of God Himself, and the magnifi- 
cent response of benediction which instantly pours 
forth from Him falls into that reservoir for the 
helping of mankind. So that it is within the power 
of every one of us, even the weakest and the 
poorest, to help the world in this most beautiful 
manner. It is this adding to the reservoir of spiri- 
tual force which is the truth that lies behind the 
curious idea of works of supererogatioiu 
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The arrangement made by the Christ with regard 
to His new religion was that a kind of -special com- 
partment of that reservoir should be reserved for 
its use, and that a set of officials should be em- 
powered by the use of certain special ceremonies, 
certain words and signs of power, to draw upon it 
for the spiritual benefit of their people. 

The scheme adopted for passing on the power is 
what is called ordination, and* thus we see at once 
the real meaning of the doctrine of the apostolic 
succession, about which there has been so much of 
argument. To this I shall return later. 

The economy and efficiency of the whole plan of 
the Christ depend upon the fact that much greater 
powers can easily be arranged for a small body of 
men, who are spiritually prepared to receive them, 
than could possibly be universally distributed with- 
out a waste of energy which could not be contem- 
plated for a moment. In the Hindu religion, for 
example, every man is a priest for his own house- 
hold, and therefore we have to deal with millions 
of such priests of all possible varieties of tempera- 
ment, and not in any way specially prepared. In 
Christianity the scheme of the ordination of ^the 
priests gives a greater power to a limited number, 
who have by that very ordination been specially set 
apart for the work. 

Carrying the same principle a little further, still 
higher powers are given to a still smaller number 
— ^the bishops. They are made channels for the 
force which confers ordination, and for the much 
siaaaUer manifestation of the same force which ae- 

' companies ?ite of confirmation. The hidden 
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side. of these eeremonies is always one of great 
interest to the student of the realities of life. There 
are many cases now, unfortunately, where all these 
things are mere matters of form, and though that 
does not prevent their result, it does minimize it; 
hut where the old forms are used as they were 
meant to he used, the unseen effect is out of all pro- 
portion to anything that is visible in the physical 
world. 

It is by this Sacrament of Holy Orders that a 
man is endowed with power to draw for certain de- 
finite purposes upon the reservoir of which I have 
written. The three stages of deacon, priest and 
bishop represent three degrees of this power, and 
at the same time three degrees of connection with 
our Lord. Each ordination confers its own special 
powers, and as the ordinand rises from one rank in 
the Church to the other he draws nearer and nearer 
to his great Master the Christ. He comes more and 
more closely into touch, and he controls more and 
more of the mighty reservoir. In that reservoir 
itself there are different levels and different de- 
^grees of power. The working of the whole scheme 
can be to some extent indicated or symbolized by 
a diagram, and we shall presently try to help our 
comprehension of it by that means; but naturally 
anything in the nature of a mechanical drawing 
can only very faintly adumbrate wbat is really tak- 
ing place. For all these forces are living and divine ; 
and though there is a mechanical side to their work- 
ing, there is always also another which can never 
be portrayed by drawings or by words, 
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This reserved portion of the reservoir is not easy 
to describe. It extends through sever ai planes or 
states of matter, and if we try to represent it by 
a form confined to our three dimensions, the nearest 
we can come to an expression of it is a vast bell- 
shaped object not unlike a Buddhist dagoba. (Dia- 
gram 10.) It is divided into three parts, which 
we have labelled A, B and C. The ordination of a 
deacon puts him in touch with the rim of the bell, 
marked C, and enables him to draw strength from 
it — strength, primarily, for his own progress and 
for his preparation for the reception of that which 

BIAGEAM 10. ’Tile 
Beservoir. This is only a 
diagrammatic and not an 
actual representation of 
that portion of the spiri- 
tiia! reservoir in higher 
worlds which is linked 
with the Church, from 
whence flows the force 
manifested at the Euchar- 
ist, and into which pour 
the forces of unselfish love 
and devotion which we 
ourselves generate. A 
deacon by his Ordination 
is able to draw upon the 
lower part of the reser- 
voir, C, which is situated 
mostly in the astral world; 
a priest can draw upon the 
larger central part, B, which is found in the mental world; 
[While a bishop can call down forces from the highest part, 
A, which stretches up through the lofty levels of the intui- 
tional and spiritual 
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is to come ; yet lie may also to some extent pass it 
on to others by an effort of Ms will, and so he can 
help people both astrally and mentally. 

But it is at the next stage, that of the priesthood, 
that the real power begins. The priest draws from 
the part marked B, the main body of the form; by 
his ordination the ego (or soul) has been more 
definitely awakened, and thus ’ he can act directly 
upon other souls at the level of the causal body. It 
is this relation which gives him the power to 
straighten out the distortion caused by deviation 
from the path of right, and so it is said that he can 
remit sin. In him also is vested the power to bless, 
and to offer the sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist. 
The strength which the priest brings down is not 
for himself, but for the flock which is committed 
to his care. 

The spire of the dagoba, the handle of the bell- 
form (marked A) reaches up into the intuitional 
and spiritual planes; and it is upon this that the 
episcopate can draw. The bishop is intended to be. 
a veritable manifestation of the Christ principle, 
^capable of radiating that upon all with whom he 
comes into contact. The power for good which lies 
within his reach is not easily to be exaggerated. 

So there are two aspects of ordination — the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, which provides the key to the 
reservoir, and the personal link of the Christ Him- 
self with His minister. The former of these is 
the official connection which enables a priest, for 
example, to consecrate the Host and to dispense 
absolution and blessing. This is the irreducible 
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minimum of power, whieli is equally possessed by all 
properly ordained priests, and is quite independent 
of tbeir acquirements in other directions — ^their spiri*: 
tual or devotional development, for example, or their 
comprehension of the mechanism of the Sacraments 



which they administer — ^just as a man may be a 
rapid and accurate telegraphist, even though he 
does not know what electricity is, and though his 
moral character is not above reproach. 

Many people think this strange, because they have 
not grasped the nature of the priest’s relation to 
the Sacrament. If the Host were a talisman into 
which he had to put his personal magnetism, obvi- 
ously the nature of that magnetism would be all-* 
important. There is, however, here no question of 
magnetization, but of the due performance of a cer- 
tain ceremony, in which the character of the per- 
former has nothing to do with the matter. If the 
faithful had to institute an exhaustive enquiry into 
the private character of a priest before they could 
feel certain of the validity of the Sacraments re- 
ceived from his hands, an element of intolerable 
uncertainty would be introduced, which would prac-^ 
tically render inutile this wondrously-conceived. 
device of the Christ for the helping of His people. 
He has not planned His gracious gift so ineptly as 
that. To compare great things to small, to attend 
a celebration of the Holy Eucharist is like going 
to a bank to draw out a sum of money in gold; the 
teller’s hands may be clean or dirty, and assuredly 
cleanliness is preferable to dirt; but we get the 
gold all the same in either case. It is obviously 
better from all paints of view that the priest should 
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be a maB of noble character and deep devotion, 
and should thoroughly understand, so far as mortal 
man may, the stupendous mystery which he adminis- 
ters; but whether all this be so or not, the key which 
unlocks a certain door has been placed in his hands, 
and it is the opening of the door which chiefly 
concerns us. 

I cannot do better than repeat here some part of 
what I wrote in The Hidden Side of Things on this 
subject, when I first investigated it. 

First, only those priests who have been lawfully 
ordained, and have the apostolic succession, can pro-., 
duce this effect at all. Other men, not being part 
of this definite organization, cannot perform this 
feat, no matter how devoted or good or saintly they 
may be. Secondly, neither the character of the 
priest, nor his knowledge or ignorance as to what 
he is really doing, affects the result in any way what- 
ever. 

If one thinks of it, neither of these statements 
ought to seem to us in any way astonishing,, since 
it is obviously a question of being able to perform 
a certain action, and only those who have passed 
thrSugh a certain ceremony have received the gift 
of the ability to perform it. Just in the same way, 
in order to be able to speak to a certain set of 
people one must know their language, and a man 
who does not know that language cannot communi- 
cate with them, no matter how good and earnest 
and devoted he may be. Also his ability to com- 
municate with them is not affected by his private 
character, but only by the one fact that he has, or 
has not, the power to speak to them which is con- 
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ferred by a knowledge of their language. I do not 
for a moment say that these other considerations 
are without their due effect; I shall come to that 
later, but what I do say is that no one can draw 
upon this particular reservoir unless he has received 
the power to do so which comes from a due appoint- 



ment given according to the direction left by the 
Christ. 

I think that we can see a very good reason why 
precisely this arrangement has been made. Some 
plan was needed which should put a splendid out-* 
pouring of force within the reach of everyone simul- 
taneously in thousands of churches all over the 
world. Perhaps it might be possible for a man of 
most exceptional power and holiness to call down 
through the strength of his devotion an amount of 
higher force commensurate with that obtained 
through the rites which I have described. But men 
of such exceptional power are always excessively 
rare, and it could never at any time of the world’s 
history have been possible to find enough of them 
simultaneously to fill even one thousandth part of 
the places where they are needed. But here is a 
plan whose arrangement is to a certain exfent 
mechanical; it is ordained that a certain act when 
duly performed shall be the recognized method of 
bringing down the force; and this can be done with 
comparatively little training by any one upon whom 
the power is conferred. A strong man is needed to 
pump up water, but any child can turn on a tap. 
It needs a strong man to make a door and to hang 
^ it in its place, but when it is once on its hinges any 
can apm . * 
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Being myself a priest ordained in the Church of 
England, and knowing how keen are the disputes 
as to whether that Church really has the apostolic 
succession or not, I was naturally interested in dis- 
covering whether its priests possessed this power. 
I was much pleased to find that they did; but I 
also soon found by examination that ministers of 
what are commonly called dissenting sects did not 
possess this power, no matter how good and earnest 
they might be. Their goodness and earnestness 
produced plenty of other effects which I shall pre- 
sently describe, but their efforts did not draw upon 
the particular reservoir to which I have referred. 

I was especially interested in the case of one such 
minister whom I knew personally to be a good and 
devout man, and also a well-read student of inner 
things. Here was a man who knew much more 
about the real meaning of the act of consecration 
than nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thou- 
sand of the priests who constantly perform it; and 
yet I am bound to admit that his best effort did 
not produce this particular effect, while the others 
unquestionably did. (Once more, of course, he 
produced other things which they did not — of which 
more anon.) If we think of it, we must see that 
it could not have been otherwise. Suppose, for 
example, that a certain sum of money is left by 
a rich Freemason for distribution among his poorer 
brethren, the law would never sanction the division 
of that money among any others than the Free- 
masons for whom it was intended; and the fact 
that other poor people outside the Masonic body 
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miglit be more devout or more deserving would not 
weigh with it in the slightest degree. 

Another point which interested me greatly was 
the endeavour to discover to what extent, if at all, 
the intention of the priest affected the result pro- 
duced. In the Eoman Church I found many priests 
who went through the ceremony somewhat mechanic- 
ally, and as a matter of daily duty, without any- 
decided thought on the subject; but whether from 
ingrained reverence or from long habit they always 
seemed to recover themselves just before the moment 
of consecration and to perform that act with a 
definite intention. 

I turned then to what is called the Low Church 
division of the Anglican community to see what 
would happen with them, because I knew that many 
of them would reject altogether the name of 
priest, and though they might follow the rubric in 
performing the act of consecration, their intention 
in doing it would be exactly the same as that of 
ministers of various denominations outside the 
Church. Yet I found that the Low Churchman 
could and did produce the effect, and that the others^ 
outside did not. Hence I infer that the ‘‘intention’’' 
which is always said to be required must be no 
more than the intention to do whatever the Church 
means, without reference to the private opinion of 
the particular priest as to what that meaning is. 

I Indeed, there was once a bishop so blatant in his 
' ignorance as explicitly to state to his unfortunate 
' canfEdates for ordination that he did not ordain 
. them as sacrificing priests, but only as gospel minis- 
Yet w s so extreme as this, Ms ill- 
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directed will was unable to render nugatory what 
his Church intended him to do. Verily it is true 
that all Saerameiits are received from the hands 
of Christ Himself, no matter how weak and ignorant 
may be the instruments through whom they come. 
I have no doubt that many people will think that 
all this ought to be quite differently arranged, but 
I can only report faithfully what my investigations 
have shown me to be the fact 

I must not for a moment be understood as say- 
ing that the devotion and earnestness, the knowledge 
and the good character of the officiant make no dif- 
ference. They make a great difference; but they 
do not affect the power to draw from that particu- 
lar reservoir. When the priest is earnest and 
devoted, his whole feeling radiates out upon his 
people and calls forth similar feelings in such of 
them as are capable of expressing them. Also his 
devotion calls down its inevitable response, and the 
downpouring of force thus evoked benefits his con- 
gregation as well as himself; so that a priest who 
throws his heart and soul into the work which he 
does may be said to bring a double blessing upon 
his people, though the second class of influence can 
scarcely be considered as being of the same order 
of magnitude as the first. This second outpouring, 
which is drawn down by devotion itself, is of course 
to be found just as often outside the Church as 
within it. 

The additional power of helpfulness which the 
priest may develop depends largely upon his culti- 
vation of the second gift which he receives at 
ordination — the personal link established between 
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himself and his Lord and Master. This also was 
explained by the Christ to His apostles; He tells 
them that He has prayed to His Father that they 
may be one with Him in the same way that He is 
one with His Father. People think of such, sayings 
quite vaguely, and do not realize that they refer to 
definite scientific facts. Again He says with abso- 
lute clearness: ^‘Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the age. ’ ^ 


If we examine the inner side of the ceremony of 
ordination, we shall see that there is a special sense 
in which this promise is kept. It is not merely 
that there is the Christ principle in the priest, as 
there is in every man; so great is the wonderful love 
and condescension of the great World-Teacher that 
by the act of ordination He draws His priests into 
a close personal union with Him, creating a definite 
link through which the divine force can flow, mak- 
ing them channels for Him in imitation, at an al- 
most infinitely lower level, of the mysterious and 
wonderful way in which He is a channel for the 
Second Aspect, the Second Person of the Ever- 
blessed Trinity. Of course there are many priests 
who are entirely unconscious of this; unfortunately 
there are also many who so live as to make but 
little use of the splendid possibility which this chan- 
nel opens for them. Nevertheless this statement is 
entirely true; and therefore to describe Him as still 
present with His Church, as still definitely guiding 
those who lay themselves open to His influence, is 
no mere figure of fepeech, but the expression of a 
reaKly^: , \ ^ ^ 
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A diagram cannot express this great spiritual 
truth, but it may help us to understand a little of 
the method of its working. Anything which does 
that has its value, because the fact becomes more 
real to us when we are thus enabled to see a little 
more of it. Those who have not yet opened with- 
in themselves the power of clairvoyant sight can- 
not actually see these processes taking place, as 
some of us can ; but they can form their own opinion 
as to the reasonableness of what is reported by those 
of us who do see, and they can also obtain a good 
deal of corroborative evidence on various points — 
sometimes from their own feelings, sometimes from 
those of others. For those who know me I offer my 
assurance that all which is here recorded is the re- 
sult of oft-repeated observation and experiment, so 
that I have no doubt of its accuracy as far as it 
goes. 

I have remarked in an earlier chapter that God 
made man in His own image, and that consequently 
the soul in man shows a three-fold manifestation 
corresponding at his level to the threefold manifes- 
tation of the Deity; and also that in this ease the 
lowej* is not a mere reflection or symbol of the 
higher, but actually in some way an expression of it. 

The true man, the Monad (marked 1 in Diagram 
11), is a spark of the divine life existing on a plane 
to which, because of that, we give the name of 
monadic. That plane is at present beyond the 
reach of our clairvoyant investigations, and the 
highest which any of us actually know of man from 
direct observation is the manifestation of that 
Monad as the Triple Spirit a stage lower, E^ch of 
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the three aspects or divisions of this spirit has it^ 
own qualities and characteristics. The first stays 
at its own levels while the second descends (or 
more correctly, moves outwards) to the intuitional 
plane; the third moves down (or out) through two 
stages, and shows itself in the higher part of the 
mental world as intelligence. It is these three 
manifestations (numbered 2, 5 and 7 in the dia- 
gram) taken together which constitute the soul or 
ego in man; it inhabits the causal body, and in that 
body is often called the augoeides. It passes from 
life to life unchanged^ except for such development 
as may accrue to it from the good deeds of each 
incarnation. Behind the principles marked 5 and 
7 (the intuition and the intelligence) there remain 
three others, in us still latent and undeveloped, 
which are marked 3, 4 and 6 (Fig. 1, Diagram 11). 
It must of course be understood that 2, 5 and 7, 
though not actually latent like the others, are very 
far as yet from the full development which they 
will attain in the perfected saint. (Fig. 10, 
Diagram 11.) 

Christ our Lord is Perfect Man, as we are told 
in the Athanasian Creed. In Him also therefore 
these principles exist in exactly .the same order, biit 
in His case all are fully developed and mystically 
one with the Second Person of the Ever-blessed 
Trinity. The second of the gifts conferred by 
ordination is the linking of certain of these prin- 
ciples in the ordinand with the corresponding prin- 
ciples of his Lord and Master, so that a definite 
channel is made down which spiritual strength and 
wisdom will flow, np to the fullest limit of the 
recepiSvity, 
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This opening of a channel is so great a departure 
from ordinary life that it can be done only by 
stages, and the first step towards it is practically a 
psychic surgical operation. This is performed in 
the ordination to the diaeonate, while the subdia- 
conate (Fig. 2, Diagram 11) is a time of prepara- 
tion intended to bring the patient into a condition 
favourable to the success of the operation. The giv- 
ing of the Holy Ghost described above, which con- 
fers priestly power, is full, definite, final for each 
of its stages, and the same in all cases ; but this oper- 
ation of linking the man to the Christ, while it can 
never fail, may yet succeed more fully in one case 
than in another, because of the subject’s greater or 
less advancement along the path of evolution, which 
governs the degree of his sensitiveness to the divine 
influence. Also this sensitivity is cultivable ; it can 
be very greatly increased after ordination by earnest 
aspiration and devotion, and the determined effort 
of the priest to bring his human nature into har- 
mony with the divine Nature — ^to live the life of the 
Christ, 

In the ordination of a deacon (Fig. 3, Diagram 
11^ the first drill is driven through the rock, and 
a definite link is made, the intelligence (marked 7 
in the diagram) being joined to the corresponding 
principle in the Christ, so that the latter can in- 
fluence the former, and stir it into beneficent ac- 
tivity. It does not at aU follow that it uoUl so affect 
it; that depends upon the deacon; but at least the 
way is laid open, the communication is established, 
and it is for him to make of it what he can. It is 
for him to acquire as much knowledge as he can 
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of these inner things of the soul, and to strive 
earnestly to develop both the higher and the lower 
mind within himself, that in both he may redeet 
and express the thought of his Lord. ^^Let the 
same mind be in you which is also in Christ Jesus.” 
He must endeavour to adapt himself to his new 
condition, to take full advantage of the opportunity 
which is offered to him. So will he be ready in due 
course to receive the higher benediction of the 
priestly Order, 

The responsibility of the priest is far greater, be- 
cause so much more power is in his hands. For him 
the connection is pushed a stage higher, and the 
hitherto latent principle which we have numbered 6 
is called into activity, and linked with that of the 
Christ. (Fig. 5, Diagram 11.) This also involves 
a widening of the tube from 7 which was previously 
opened, so that it can transmit a far greater volume 
of power. Furthermore, another type of connec- 
tion comes into play, which is to the former as Mar- 
coni *s discovery is to the ordinary form of tele- 
graphy. To clairvoyant vision a clearly dis- 
tinguishable line of fire links principles 6 and 7 in 
a priest to his Master; but in addition to this, Ihe 
spirit and intuition in him (marked 2 and 5 in Fig, 
4, Diagram 11) are made to glow by sympathetic 
vibration in harmony with the blinding light of the 
corresponding principles in his Lord. The effect is 
usually but slight in the case of the spirit, but is 
very marked in the intuition. Anyone in whom the 
faculty of clairvoyance is developed will at once 
understand the difference between these two methods 
of connection, but for a man who has not yet un- 



folded that inner sense it is probably impossible to 
indicate it except by the clumsy symbolism which 
I have just adopted. The result is that by this 
second aspect of ordination the priest is united with 
his Master, and becomes '*His man,’' in a very 
real sense an outpost of His consciousness, a chan- 
nel for His grace, an almoner to distribute His force 
to the people — in English country speech, the par- 
son, which means of course nothing more than the 
person who represents Christ in a certain parish. 
If we remember the derivation of the word person 
from the Latin per (through) and sona (a sound), 
and further bear in mind that persona was used to 
designate the mask which a Eoman actor wore, 
through which came the sound of his voice, we 
shall begin to realize what the old word parson was 
intended to convey. Obviously it is the parson’s 
part to vivif}^ this sacred inner connection, and be- 
come more and more a personal manifestation of 
his Lord. All the more sad is it to have to recog- 
nize that thousands of priests use only the mechani- 
cal link with the reservoir which enables them to 
do their official duty, and remain ignorant of this 
direct individual connection with the Christ Whose 
ministers they are. Happily there are also many 
priests who, without knowing anything about the 
science of it all, are nevertheless really beautiful 
and Christlike in their lives, so that His power flows 
through them mightily and sweetly for the healing 
of His people. 

The consecration of a bishop represents the high- 
est possibility of attainment along this line of Holy 
Orders. In his case two more very important 
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links are added to those possessed by the priest. In 
the first place, the line of the intelligence, first 
opened at the diaconate, and pressed a stage further 
up in the priesthood, is now immensely widened 
and pushed up to the furthest limit at present with- 
in our reach, the third aspect of the Triple Spirit, 
marked 4 in Diagram 11, Pig. 7. 

Secondly, a direct connection is opened between 
the intuition (which we have marked 5) and the 
corresponding principle in our dear Lord. It is 
this function which gives the power to pass an the 
Orders, and it means also the potentiality of 
awakening the Christ principle to the second stage 
(3). In the bishop, then, we find the direct connec- 
tion operative for 4, 5, 6 and 7, and a strong sym- 
pathetic glow in 2 and 3. We see at once how 
closely affiliated is the bishop to the Lord for Whom 
he acts as legate, and what a tremendous power for 
good is put into his hands. 

We shall now examine and comment upon the 
services for the various stages of these major Orders. 

THE SIJBDIAC03SrA.TB 

This is so essentially merely a preparation for 
what is to follow it that it has many of the charac- 
teristics of the minor Orders, and indeed it seems 
to have been counted among them until the middle 
of the twelfth century. The earliest historical men- 
tion of the order is in a letter from Pope Cornelius 
to Pabius of Antioch in the year 255 a.d. St. 
Cyprian, writing in the same century, also refers to 
it, as does the synod of Elvira in Spain fifty years 
later^ The Greeh Cl|urch still regards it as a minor 
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Order, and the Church of England ignores it alto- 
gether, There is no reference to it in the New 
Testament, and it is not claimed that it was insti- 
tuted by the Christ during His earth-life, or even 
by His immediate apostles. Prom the inner point 
of view it confers no powers, but it does assist in 
preparing the way for what we have called .the 
surgical operation of the diaconate. In the service 
of the Eoman Church for the admission to this 
Order there is no imposition of hands, but there is 
in the Greek service. In this respect we have fol- 
lowed the example of the latter, for our ritual 
directs the bishop to lay his right hand upon the 
head of the ordinand, and admit him solemnly in 
the Name of Christ our Lord, just as was done in 
ihe case of the minor Orders. The Eoman Church 
regards this Order as binding its recipient to 
celibacy and to daily recitation of the divine Office. 
The general purpose of the rite is clearly to enable 
the ego to express himself more freely through the 
personality. I will proceed, as before, to quote the 
bishop's charge. 

Dearly beloved sons, this Order ocf Subdeacon is a grade 
of l^robation for tbe greater Orders of Deacon and Priest. 
It gives to those who receive it greater strength and stead- 
fastness of purpose, to the end that with singleness of 
heart they may dedicate their lives to Christ in His holy 
Church. So great, indeed, is the responsibility laid upon 
those who in these greater Orders become Christ's repre- 
sentatives, that a season of trial in this preparatory grade 
of the subdiaconate is oft-times appointed, wherein they who 
aspire to so sublime an estate may test themselves if need 
be, more especially if they be young in body or in expert* 
ence of matters ecclesiastical, that they enter not lightly 
or unadvisedly upon so solemn an undertaking. 
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You, well-'beloved sons, having already offered yourselves 
to the service of God and to help forward His kingdom upon 
earth, are now moved in your hearts to devote yourselves 
still further to His service and to that of your brethren. On 
this purpose we invoke the divine blessing; and, with the 
help and ready concurrence of the faithful here assembled, 
shall now proceed in the exercise of our office to bring you 
as a holy oblation into the Presence of Christ, not doubt- 
ing that at the latter end you, having the witness of faith- 
ful service, will shine, pure and lustrous, as jewels in the 
crown of our Master. 

In the Eoman rite there follows here a weari- 
some and inappropriate litany, full of slavish ap- 
peals for mercy and deliverance. ' For this we have 
substituted a metrical litany of the Holy Spirit, 
which may be supposed to take, in this preparatory 
service, the place occupied in the greater ordina- 
tions by the Vem Creator. The importance of these 
litanies, whether Eoman or Liberal, centres in three 
petitions offered by the bishop, in the course of 
which he makes a special effort, by the use of the 
sign of power, to purify the physical, astral and 
mental bodies of the candidates. One cross is made 
for the physical body, two for the astral and three 
for the mental. These three verses of the litany 
are sung by the bishop alone; and for the more 
effective achievement of his task he rises from his 
knees, assumes his mitre and holds his crosier, so 
that, thus fully panoplied, he may be a more per- 
fect channel for the divine force. The verses are: 

We beseech Thee, bear our prayer; 

Bless ^ Tby servants, prostrate there; 

Hold them in Tby loving care; 

Hear us, Holy Trinity. 
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Hear Tliy servants as tliey pray, 

Help Thy chosen ones to-day, 

Bless ^ hallow them for aye; 

Hear ns, Holy Trinity. 

Pour Thy loVingMndness great 
On each chosen candidate, 

Bless ^ them, ^ hallow, consecrate; 

Hear us, lioly Trinity. 

* Tlie closing verse of the litany is then sung by all, 
and the bishop resumes his charge as follows: 

Dearly beloved sons, who are about to he admitted to 
the Office of Suhdeacon, you should know what manner of 
ministry was in former times committed unto your Order. 
It appertained to the suhdeacon to provide water for the 
service of the altar, to minister to the deacon, to wash the 
altar cloths and corporals, to present to the deacon the 
chalice and paten to he used at the sacrifice, to guard the 
church doors or the gates of the sanctuary, and in later 
times to read the Epistles before the people. Endeavour, 
then, by fulfilling readily with neatness and diligence such 
of these visible ministries as are still part of your office, 
to show true reverence for the invisible things they may 
be said to typify. Tor the altar of holy Church is the 
throne of Christ Himself, and it is indeed fitting that 
they who minister before it should walk circumspectly, and 
realize that upon them is laid the high honour of its 
guardianship. Do you therefore take heed that you be 
watchful sentinels of the heavenly warfare, so that, grow- 
ing ever in virtue you may shine, lustrous and chaste, in 
the company of the saints. Strive earnestly to pattern 
yourselves aftoa^he ensampie of our divine Master, that 
you may meetly minister at the divine sacrifice, as well in 
the invisible sanctuary of your hearts as in the visible 
sanctuary of holy Church. 

From ancient times, also, it has been required of those 
who enter this Order that they strive to acquire certain 
virtues of character, such as are typified by the vest- 
ments delivered unto them. By the amice, control of 
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speeclx; by tbe maniple, tbe love of service or diligence 
in all good works; by the tunicle, the spirit of joy and 
gladness, or freedom from care and depression, that is to 
say, confidence in the aood Law, wbicb may be interpreted 
as a recognition of tbe Plan revealed by Almighty God 
for the perfecting of His creation. 

The bishop then asks from the ordinauds a 
solemn promise that they will, as far as in them 
lies, order their lives in accordance with the pre- 
cepts which he has just laid* down; and upon their 
assent, he extends his hands towards them and prays 
that their hearts and minds may be so opened to 
receive that which he is about to give them that 
they may be steadfast in Christ's service, and may 
so grow in knowledge that they may offer their 
lives as a holy and continual sacrifice unto Him. 
Herewith he makes over them the sign of the cross; 
and immediately thereafter each candidate kneels 
before him and is formally admitted to the Order of 
Subdeacon, just as in the minor Orders, 

The effect of the subdiaconate must be considered 
in reference to what is to follow at the next step. 
At the ordination of a deacon a serious operation 
is to be performed, and it is felt that this will be 
more successful if a certain preparation has been 
undertaken. The bishop attempts gently to widen 
the connection (Fig. 2, Diagram 11) between the 
soul and the body, so that the former may be able 
more fully to work upon and through the latter. 

The bishop then proceeds to give to each neophyte 
,, what may not inappropriately be called the work- 
' i j ing tools of , his degree, and to invest him with its 
^ ^ First he hands him an empty 

3 , chalice and . pateu^ admonishing him so to demean 
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hiiuseif in his ministry as to be commendable in 
the sight of God. Then in the Name of the Holy 
Trinity, and with the triple sign of power he endues 
^im with the amice, the maniple and the tnnicle, 
m each case again referring to the virtues which 
these vestments are respectively supposed to signify. 
He then hands to each the book of epistles, giving 
him authority to read them in God’s holy Church, 
both for the living and the dead; and he closes the 
ordination by a solemn biesHng, given especially to 
the end that the neophytes may persevere with stead- 
fastness and zeal in the life which they have under- 
taken. 

The degree of subdeacon can be conferred only 
during the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, and 
immediately after the recitation of the Collects; 
and after the ordination one of the newly-made sub- 
deacons is appointed to read the Epistle of the day, 

TlOil DIACONATE 

The ordination of deacons takes place after the 
Epistle, and before the Gradual is sung. The ser- 
vice begins with the presentation of the candidates 
b^ a priest, who brings them before the bishop and 
says; 

Bight Beverend Father, our holy Mother the Church 
catholic prays that you would ordain these subdeacons here 
present to the charge of the diaconate. 

The bishop asks whether he knows them to be 
worthy of this advancement, and he replies: 

As far as human frailty aUows me to Judge, I do both 
know and attest that they are worthy of the charge of 
this ofiloe* 
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The bishop then addresses the congregation as 
follows: 

Dearly ‘beloved brethren, these subdeacons here before 
you are presented for the Order of the Diaconate, to be 
irrevocably set apart for the service of Christ by the gift 
of God's most holy Spirit. Mindful of the sacred trust 
reposed in us, we have sought to ensure that only such as 
may be profitable to Christ's holy Church be thus pre- 
sented; yet for further precaution it is seemly that we 
should enquire if any know cause or just impediment why 
these persons should not be admitted to the exercise of 
the deacon's ofiice. If, then, any of you know aught 
against them, in the Name of God and for the benefit of 
His Church, let him boldly come forward and speak; how- 
beit, let him be mindful of his own estate. 

This last clause is intended to warn any possible 
objector of the danger of libel, and the necessity 
of being sure of his ground before venturing upon 
any adverse criticism. If no one speaks, the bishop 
proceeds with the following short exhortation : 

Dearly beloved sons, who are now about to be raised 
to the Order of Deacon, do you endeavour to receive it 
worthily, and blamelessly to fulfil its duties when you have 
received it. It appertains to the deacon to minister at 
the altar, to read or intone the Gospel, to preach, and in 
the absence of the priest to baptize. Wherefore, dearlp 
beloved sons, as now you are charged to minister to the 
flock of Christ, be you raised above aU unworthy propen- 
sities which war against the soul; be seemly, courteous in 
demeanour, and full of noble desires and of love for God 
and man, as befits the ministers of Christ and stewards 
charged to dispense the mysteries of God. And as you 
now have a share in offering and dispensing the Body ?md 
Blood of the Lord, as Holy Writ has it: **Be ye clean, ye 
. .that bear the vessels of the Lord." Be it your care to 
^^]set forth to others, by living deeds, the gospel your lips 
' will proclaim to i^em, that of you it may be said: “How 
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Ijeaiitifnl upon tlie mountains are tlie feet of Mm that 
hrlngetli good tidings, that puhlisheth peace.'’ 

He i^eceives their promise that they will strive to 
use worthily the power which he is about to entrust 
to them/ and they then lie prostrate before the 
altar while the metrical litany is sung — ^not this 
time that of the Holy Ghost, but a special appeal 
to the Lord Christ, recognizing His Presence, an- 
nouncing that the bishop is about to use the power 
conferred upon him by the same Lord at his conse- 
cration, and asking that his hands may be 
strengthened for this great work. 

The bishop then recites a prayer in the course 
of which he twice makes the sign of the cross over 
the ordinands. The first time he does this with the 
intent of holding strongly the three vehicles which 
have been cleansed in the litany, and working up 
through them to the link which connects the per- 
sonality with the soul — the link which the Indian 
philosophers call the aniaskarana. The object here, 
as in the subdiaeonate, is to widen that connection, 
and so give the soul more influence over his bodies. 
If the bishop has the good fortune to be clairvoyant, 
aiid so can see the pituitary body, and watch the 
action of the force which he is sending out, so much 
the better, for he can then direct it more scien- 
tifically. Having thus opened more fully the way 
up to the causal body, he aims his second cross 
at that body itself, with the object of carrying the 
same process a little further, so that the candidate 
may be able to receive more of the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Having thus prepared the way as 
far as may be, the traditional call ^ God the Holy 
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Ghost is sent out — ^the Vewi Creator; and immedi- 
ately thereafter the bishop (wearing his niitrej and 
holding his crosier in his left hand) lays his right 
hand on the head of the ordinand, and says: 

.Receive tlie Holy Oliost for the office and work of a 
deacon in the Church of 0od, 

At these words comes the downrush of the 
power; yet that term gives but an imperfect pic- 
ture, for in reality that power flashes downward 
and upward many times with inconceivable 
rapidity, just as lightning does. The amount that 
a man can receive depends upon the preparation 
which he has made, the extent to which he has 
opened himself to the divine influence. The crust 
is now broken through, the link with his Lord and 
Master is made, as far as principle 7 is concerned 
(Fig. 3, Diagram 11) ; the channel has been widened, 
and it is for him to hold it in that improved con- 
dition by keeping the divine grace constantly flow- 
ing through it for the helping of his fellow-men. 

This idea is put prominently before the newly- 
ordained deacon when the bishop invests him with 
a white stole, saying: 

Take tkou tke wMte stole for a symbol of tkine office"; 
remembering that as for tbe service and love of man tbon 
dost exercise tbe power wbicb now is in tbee, so will it 
flow tbrongb tbee in ever greater fullness and glory. 

And as he says this, he makes the sign of the 
cross over the heart of the deacon, so that any 
awakening or strengthening of the intuitional prin- 
ciple (5) which may have taken place at the moment 
of ordination shall be conserved and increase. The 
stole, which is flways supposed to symbolize the 
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•yoke of Christ, denotes the deacon’s office only be- 
canse of the sash-like way in which he wears it 
over the left shoulder, and fastened under the rif^ht 
arm. The priest wears it over both shoulders, to 
show that he has fully assumed the yoke and the 
responsibility, only a small part of which rests upon 
the deaeon. 

The bishop then in the Name of the Holy Trinity, 
and with the triple cross, invests each new deacon 
with a dalmatic, saying: 

The lord clothe thee with the vesture of gladness, and 
ever encompass thee with the dalmatic of Justice. 

In the same holy Name, and with the same triple 
sign of power, he gives him authority to read the 
gospel in the Church of God, both for the living 
and the dead. In each of these cases the threefold 
influence of which the bishop is so especially the 
custodian is energized, poured forth, called strongly 
into manifestation, so that by playing upon the cor- 
responding principles in the ordinand it stirs them 
into sympathetic vibration, so that they are, at any 
rate for the time, enormously more active and recep- 
tive than ever before. It is for the deacon to see 
that this great temporary advance is maintained and 
increased. 

The service concludes with a beautiful prayer re- 
ferring to the close association with the angelic 
hosts which those enjoy whose happy work it is to 
minister within the sanctuary. 

0 Christ, the lord of love, Who, hy the heavenly and 
earthly service of Angels which Thou orderest, dost shed 
over an the dements the efficacy of Thy wfll, pour out on 
these Thy servants of the fullness of Thl* tji that 
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in tlie fellowship of those glorious Angels they may minis- 
ter worthily at Thy holy altars,' and “being endowed with 
heavenly virtue and grace they may ever he watchful and 
zealous in the service of Thy Church, Thou “Who reignest 
for ever and ever. E. Amen. 

The final cross made during this prayer produces 
a general intensification of all that has been .done. 
Its especial purpose is to thicken the walls of the 
inucli-expaiided link between the soul and the per- 
sonality, to harden 'them and hold them more firmly 
in their new form. It is as though a sort of frame- 
work were erected within, a lining to prevent the 
widened channel from contracting.'. It will be 
readily understood that it is distinctly advantageous 
to have a considerable interval between the ordina- 
tion to the diaconate and that to the priesthood, so 
that this link in its widened form may be' con- 
solidated, The first opening of this channel, which 
we have likened to a surgical operation, is so great 
a change, so radical a departure from all that has 
gone before, that the man needs time to adjust him- 
self to the new conditions before any further strain 
is put upon him. Therefore* the Church prescribes 
that when possible the neophyte should remain for 
a year in deacon ^s orders before being advanced 
the priesthood. 

It is again obvious hbw incalculable is the ad- 
vantage possessed by those among the clergy who 
know what they are doing in these matters, and even 
still more by those who can see the effect of their 
operations. The vast majority of bishops are work- 
ing blindly, yet no one need doubt that their end 
is achieved; but unquestionably it would be far 
more fully achieved if they had greater knowledge 
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of the spiritual world, and of tlie operation of its 
forces. 

One of the newly-ordained deaeons reads the 
gospel, and the Holy Eucharist is then continued as 
usual, except that ^special mention is made in the 
prayer of consecration of those who in Christ’s 
holy Name have just been admitted to the Order of 
the Diaeonate. Such a clause is inserted in all the 
major, ordinations, but not in the minors; indeed, 
these latter may be conferred apart from the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, though it must be before 
the hour of noon. 

THE PEIESTHOOB 

The ordination to the priesthood is solemnized 
after the singing of the Gradual, and begins with 
the presentation of the candidates by a priest, just 
as in the previous, service. The bishop then delivers 
this charge: 

Dearly "beloved brethren, as both the captain of a ship 
and the passengers it carries have equal cause for security 
or for fear, it behoves them whose interests are common 
to be of one mind. Kor was it without purpose that the 
lathers decreed that the people also should he consulted 
touching the election of those who are to he employed in 
the service of the altar, for what is unknown of the many 
concerning the life and conversation of those who are pre- 
sented, may oft-times be known to a few, and all will 
necessarily yield a more ready obedience to one when 
ordained, to whose ordination they have signified their 
assent, . • 

If, then, any one has aught to the prejudice of these 
men, in the Hame of G-od and for the benefit of His Church, 
let him boldly come forward and speak; howbeit, let him 1 

he mindful of his own estate. | 
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After a pause, the bishop, addressing himself to 
the ordinauds, charges them as follows: 

Dearly 'beloved sons, it Is now onr part solemnly and 
(or the last time, before the irrevocable act shall be ac- 
complished, which shall lay upon you the sweet but heavy 
burden of the priesthood, to charge you how great is the 
dignity and responsibility of this office and how vreigh y 
are the duties to be performed by those ordained thereto. 

It appertains to the priest to offer sacrifice, to bless to 
preside, to loose and to bind, to anoint, to preach and to 

baptize, ^ 

Wherefore, dearly beloved sons, whom the award 
brethren has chosen that you may be consecrated to this 
office as our helpers, after solemn premeditation only and 
with great awe is so sublime an office to be approached, 
and great Indeed must be the care with which we deter- 
mine that they who are chosen to represent our Blessed 
Lord and to preside in His Church commend themselves by 
great wisdom, by worthiness of life and the persevering 
practice of justice and truth. Do you, then, dearly beloved 
sons, keep these things in remembrance and let the fruit 
thereof be seen in your walk and conversation, in chaste 
and holy integrity of life, in continually abounding in all 
of good works. Strive without ceasing to increase 
within yourselves the perfection of heavenly love, that hav- 
ing with your heart filled with the love of G-od and of man, 
you may be almoners of Christ’s blessing and bearers o 
His Love to the hearts of mankind. Borget never hi^ 
great a privilege is yours to bring the little ones to Him 
through the gateway of baptism and to lift the heavy 
burden of the sorrow and sin of the world by the grace of 
absolution. Consider attentively what you do, imitate 
those things which in the Church of God it is your duty to 
and to transact. And forasmuch as you will now 
be called upon to offer the Holy Sacrifice before the throne 
of God, and to celebrate the sacred Mysteries of the Lord’s 
love, be earnest in ridding your members of aU imper- 
fections. Ye whose duty it is to offer unto God the sweet 
incense of imayer and adoratton, let your teaching be a 
splrituM reniedy l^ffip^ Goa’8 PTO let your words of 
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blessing and comolation be their help and strength; let 
the sweet savour of your life be a fragrance in the Church 
of God, 

Thus both by word and deed may you fashion the temple 
of God,- so that neither shall we appear blameworthy be- 
fore the Lord, who in His Hame shall thus advance you, 
nor ye who shall thus be advanced; bnt rather may we 
all find acceptance and abundant recompense for this day’s 
act, which of His infinite goodness and lovingkindness may 
He deign to grant. 

The enstomaiy promise to strive to use the power 
worthily is then asked and given, and the special 
ordination litany is sung, as at the previous service, 
the candidates lying prostrate before the altar. The 
prayer which follows begins with the same words 
as that used for the diaconate, but differs in its 
later petitions. 

O Lord Christ, the Fountain o.f all goodness, Who by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit hast appointed divers 
Orders in Thy Church, and for its greater enrichment and 
perfecting dost pour down Thy gifts abundantly upon men, 
do Thou pour forth Thy sanctifying grace upon these Thy 
servants, who are about to be numbered among the priests 
of Thy Church. May their hand be strong to achieve, may 
wisdom guide and direct their life, may the beauty of 
holiness sanctify them and shed a spiritual fragrance about 
tb^ir path, so -^at in all their works begun, continued and 
ended in Thee, they may shew forth the abundance of Thy 
power and glorify Thy Holy Hame, O Thou great King of 
Love, to Whom be praise and adoration from men and 
from the Angel host. B. Amen. 

Immediately after this prayer the bishop amid 
perfect silence lays both hands on the head of each 
ordinand. The same is done after him successively 
by all the priests present, each willing intensely to 
give all that he can of help and consecration to the 
candidate. The bishop uses his power to pour into 
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him the power of the Christ and to draw him into 
the closest possible relation to Him. Eeferring back 
to Diagram 11, Fig. 4, the three principles of spirit 
intuition and intelligence (numbered 2, 5 and 7) 
in the ordinand are made to glow with indescribable 
fervour. The oblique line connecting them is opened 
up into activity, and greatly widened, so that not 
only does the spirit become much more one with 
the Ghrist-spirit, but he is also able to express him- 
self far more fully than before through the intui- 
tion and intelligence. It does not at all follow that 
he will do so in daily life; that depends upon the 
individual effort of the priest; but the potentiality 
is there, and he who knows of it may use it to 
great effect if he will. The whole aura of the 
ordinand expands prodigiously with this direct 
influx of power from the Christ; every atom with- 
in him is shaken as its various orders of spinll® are 
aroused. The influx rushes into 2, 5 and 7 through 
the corresponding principles of the bishop himsel , 
which is the reason why he lays both hands upon 
the head of the candidate, instead of using only 
the right hand to distribute what is drawn through 
the crosier in his left, as he does in the case of the 
deacon, or at confirmation. 

When the neophyte’s aura is thus dilated and 
extremely sensitive, the priests pour in their in- 
fluence. They do not confer power as the bishop 
I does, but each gives his quota of good; each adds 
! whatever he has that is of value, while the neophyte 
. is in a condition to receive it. The priests may quite 
■ :4i:,: pobablyjbe on different Bays, and at any rate are 
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sure to differ in eharacter, so each will have some 
quality to contribute. The bestowal of the priest- 
hood is above all things the granting of a wonder- 
ful, a colossal opportunity, and no effort is spared 
to help the recipient to take advantage of it. 

The power of the Christ, the direct outdow from 
the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, comes al- 
ways in the silence, for it has not yet descended 
sufficiently into materiality to manifest as sound; 
but the Holy Ghost came as a rushing, mighty wind 
and showed Himself in tongues of fire, conferring 
upon the apostles an unusual power of speech. So 
at the second imposition of hands later the word of 
power is employed, as in the other Orders; but the 
tremendous gift of the first imposition descends in 
a silence that is felt. It is this act which actually 
makes the man a priest and endows him with the 
power to celebrate the Holy Eucharist. The prayer 
which immediately follows the ordination beauti- 
fully refers to this; 

O Lord Christ, Whose strength is in the silence, grant 
that these Thy servants whom now Thou dost Join unto 
Thyself in the holy bond of the priesthood may hence- 
forward minister faithfully of the priestly power to those 
wl?o ask in Thy Name. R. Amen. 

Let us pray, dearest brethren, that Almighty God may 
miUtiply the gifts of the Spirit in these His servants for 
the work of the priesthood. 

In the Liberal Catholic Church we sing the Yeni 
Creator here, and proceed at once to the second 
imposition of hands; but the Roman Clnirch has 
quite a different arrangement. In her ritual there 
comes at this point an interesting prayer invoking 
upon the newly-made priests ^‘the blessing of the 
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Holy Gliost and the power of priestly grace a 
prayer which was originally intended to do the 
work now done by the second imposition ^that is to 
say, to push upward the channel made for the dea- 
con, and enormously to widen it. In the case of the 
deacon, principle 7 in our diagram was linked ^ to 
the corresponding principle in the Lord Christ; 
now the same connection is made for principle 6 
(Pig. 5, Diagram 11), while that to 7 is greatly 
strengthened and increased. The diagonal line 
which was called into existence at the first imposi- 
tion between 2, 5 and 7 is intensified; and 7 is 
opened out, so as to allow the force from that 
oblique line to flow out better, as without that there 
would be danger of a great congestion. 



The single sign of the cross which accompanies 
the utterance of the words above quoted seems to 
have been found insufficient to do the work 
thoroughly, and so about the twelfth century the 
second imposition was introduced, with its definite 
scriptural formula. Some Roman books, indeed, 
count this prayer for ‘‘the blessing^ of the Holy 
Ghost” (which is recited by the bishop with his 
hands extended over the new priests) as a secqnd 
imposition, and call that which comes later in the 
service the third. 

After the recitation of that prayer in the Roman 
rite the Sursum Gorda is sung, but instead of 
** therefore with angels and archangels” come the 
words : /‘ the Source of hierarchical honours and the 
Dispenser of every dignity.” The prayer or 
exordium runs on through a sort of historical re- 
; , j tireepeet oi, ex^pjes pf early priesthood, citing 
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Moses, Eleazar and Itliaiiaar. After that the Roman 
bishop rearranges the stoles of the new priests, and 
vests them with, the folded chasuble. Then he re- 
cites a prayer which in the early Pontificals is 
called the Conseeration, or sometimes the Consum- 
mation (or fiiiishing touch) of the priest. It in- 
vokes (with the sign of power) the grace of God’s 
blessing upon the neophytes, and plays a useful 
part in the ceremony, as will be explained when we 
come to consider our own version of it, which we 
place just after the second imposition. 

After this prayer (still according to Roman 
ritual) comes the Veni Creator, and while it is be- 
ing sung the bishop anoints and binds the hands of 
his new priests, and gives them authority to offer 
sacrifice to God and to celebrate Mass both for the 
living and the dead. 

Then the ordinary course of the Eucharist is re- 
sumed with the Gospel, the Creed and the Offertory, 
the priests reciting the words of the seiwice along 
with the bishop from ^'Receive, 0 holy Father.” 
It is only after the communion has been received that 
the bishop pronounces the words of tremendous 
import: Receive the Holy Ghost.” 

I have thought it well to make this long digres- 
sion to explain the order adopted in the Roman 
ritual, in order that it may be clear that in our own 
we omit none of its salient points, though we ar- 
range them as we find to be best from the con- 
sideration of the play of the inner forces. We will 
now resume the comment upon our own service, from 
which we turned aside at p. 339. Immediately aficc 
the exhortation there quoted to pray that God would 
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smltiply the gifts of the Spirit, the people respond 
by singing the Yeni Creator, and at once the 
bishop rises from his knees and, laying both h<mds 
on the head of each new priest in turn, says: 



Eeceive the Holy Ghost for the omce ana woi^ oi a 
priest ia the Church of God; whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, they 
are retained. 

We liave already considered the effect produced 
by the downpouriu^ which aceompanies these 
momentous words, and have only to add that the 
connection made with principle 6 enables the priest 
upon the great central chamber of the re- 
servoir, which we have marked as B (Diagiam 10). 
It is that connection which enables him effectually 
to give absolution and to bless in the Name of the Holy 
Trinity. The Church of England uses a somewhat 
longer form of ordination, for after the words “Church 
of God” she inserts “now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands”; and at the end, after 
the word “retained,” she adds “and be thou a 
faithful dispenser of the word of God and of His 
holy Sacraments, in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

In this place follows our version of the prafer 
called the Consummation, to which I referred above. 
It runs thus: 

O God, the source of all holiaess, of Whom are true 
consecration and the fullness of spiritual benediction, we 
pray Thee, O Lord, to *J( open to Thy heavenly grace the 
hearts and minds of these Thy servants, who have been 
raised to the priesthood, that through them Thy power 
, may abundantly, flow fox the service of Thy people. May 
. they be earnest and zealous as fellow-workers in our Order, 
and thus prove l^einselves worthy of the sacred charge 
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committed unto them. And, as by a spotless blessing they 
how shall change for the service of Thy people bread and 
win© into the most holy Body and Blood of Thy Son, may 
they be ever watchful that they keep the vessel of their 
ministry pure and undefiled. May every kind of righteous- 
ness spring forth within them, and may their hearts be so 
filled with compassion for the multitude, that they may 
forget themselves in the love of others. Thus steadfast 
in that Thy most joyous service, may the radiance of Thy 
love and Thy glory shine ever more brightly in theii: 
hearts, till they rise unto mature spiritual manhood, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, when 
their lives shall be hid with Christ in God. B. Amen. 

The sign of power made at the word ''open^’ is 
intended to clear the way between the higher prin- 
ciples and the physical brain. The blessing floods 
the etheric brain, and is meant to run up through 
the pituitary body, which is the point of closest 
junction between the dense physical, the etheric 
and the astral; but if the bishop can at the same 
time pour the force into the mental body of the 
priest and work downwards, so much the better. 

We come now to the vesting and anointing. The 
neophytes are still wearing their stoles in diaconal 
fashion, so the bishop rearranges them as a priest 
sh1)uld have them, and then crosses them over the 
breast as they are worn by the celebrant at the 
Holy Eucharist. The words with which he accom- 
panies this act refer not only to the symbolism of 
the stole, but also to its actual use as a conductor of 
force : 

Take thou this stole, for a symbol of the power of the 
priestly office, and as a channel of the ever-fiowing stream 
of Christ's love. 
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He next vests each new priest with the chasuble, 
saying: 

Take thou the priestly vestment, that in it thou mayest 
offer with our Lord Christ the most holy sacriffce of His 
sacred Body and Blood. 

He then proceeds to the anointing of the hands 
of the new priests with the oil of the catechumens. 
The priest lays his hands together, palms upward, 
upon the gremial spread upon the bishop’s knees, 
and the latter, taking some of the oil upon his right 
thumb, draws therewith a line from the right thumb 
of the priest across the palms and up the first 
finger of the priest’s left hand. Then he reverses 
the motion, starting down the priest’s left thumb, 
across the palms and up the first finger of his right 
hand. He makes a cross on each palm, and rubs the 
oil in all over with a circular motion. After doing 
all this, he says; 

Be pleased, O Lord, to consecrate and hallow these hands 
hy this anointing and our Messing; that whatsoever 
they pjt hless may he Messed, and whatsoever they conse- 
crate may he consecrated and hallowed, in the Name of 
our Lord Christ. B. Amen. 

The bishop now closes the hands together, palm 
to palm, and they are bound together with a strip 
of white linen. This is a quaint and interesting 
symbolical ceremony, but it is also much more than 
that, for like all rites it has its practical side. The 
oil of catechumens is constructive, and is used in, 
the building up of forms. The anointing with it is 
a setting apart of the hands for saintly service, a 
; moulding of them for the transmission of that won- 
drous pow^r, of the priest is a specialized 

instrument that . blessing. The anoint- 
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ing brings the opening forces to bear upon the 
hands, and endues them with power whereby along 
the lines that are made in the anointing the in- 
fluence can pour out; it will be noticed that the 
two fingers with which the bishop specially deals 
are precisely those that touch the Host. It is not 
only that lines of force are set up in the aura; 
it is still more a matter of higher working alto- 
gether. It is something like the magnetization of 
steel: the anointing operates so that forces can pass 
through the hand, and at the same time tempers 
the hands so that they can bear those forces. It is 
not only a consecration, a setting-apart, but also a 
preparing of the spiritual side of the priest so that 
he can conduct the power; and there is the idea 
associated with this of being able to transmit that 
power safely. It is like conducting lightning, and 
without the anointing this might well be dangerous. 
The power of the Host may work curious results in 
unworthy surroundings; for example, there are 
stories of the touch of the Host burning a vampire. 


Of the two crosses which the bishop makes while 
reciting the words, the first is intended to arrange 
fotf the distribution of the force which rushes down 
the diagonal line (2, 5, 7) in Diagram 11, Fig. 5, 
and the second for the dispensing of that which 
flows from principle 6. As this preparatory mag- 
netism takes a little time to penetrate and permeate 
the hands, the plan of tying them together for 
awhile has a distinct practical utility. The bishop 
then holds out to the priest a chalice containing 
wine and water, with a paten and a host upon it, 
these being the principal working tools of the 
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degree in the Church which he has now attained. 
As the priest’s hands are^ bound together, he cannot 
grasp the sacred vessels, but he receives them be- 
tween the tips of his fingers, taking care to touch 
both the chalice and paten. The bishop says to 
him ; 

Take thou authority to offer sacrifice to God, and to 
celebrate the Holy Eucharist both for the living and for 
the dead. In the Name of the Lord. E. Amen. 

The hands of the priests are then unbound; they 
cleanse them according to medieval custom with 
lemon and breadcrumbs, and the Celebration pro- 
ceeds with the reading of the Gospel. Just before 
the Offertorium, the new priests kneel for a moment 
before the bishop and each presents to him a lighted 
candle as a visible token of gratitude for the gift 
received, and of the sacrifice of their lives for 
Christ’s work. Thereafter the new priests recite 
with the bishop the remainder of the Holy 
Eucharist word for word, taking particular care to 
say simultaneously with him the Words of Conse- 
cration with due intention to consecrate. A special 
clause referring to the new priests is inserted in 
the prayer of Consecration, and after the ablutions 
they come forward and kneel once more before the 
bishop. They take what is called the oath of canoni- 
cal obedience, pledging themselves to accept the 
bishop’s ruling on all matters connected with the 
services of the church, and not to depart from the 
prescribed forms without his permission. He warns 
them in the following words of the danger of re- 
moving any of the ancient landmarks and of the 
necessity for caution and watchfulness in the cele- 
bration of the Sacramente : 
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Dearly beloved sons, as wliat you have to handle is not 
without its mischances, I warn you that you do most dili- 
gently attend to the course of the Holy Eucharist, and 
especially to that which regards the Consecration, the 
breaking and communion of the Host. Be you also care- 
iui that in everything which appertains to the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments of Christ’s holy Church, you 
do adhere to the form set forth by lawful authority and 
presume not to depart therefrom in any detail. 

He then gives them a special blessing for the 
new work which they have to do: 

The blessing of Cod Almighty, the ^ Pather, the ^ 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, come down upon you, that 
you may be blessed in the priestly order, and in the oder- 
ing of sacrifice to Almighty God, to Whom belong honour 
and glory to the ages of ages. E. Amen. 

He closes the ordination service with a beautiful 
little reminder of the only way in which they can 
both show gratitude to God for what He has given 
them, and also contiaue steadily to draw ever nearer 
and nearer to Him, 

I>eariy beloved sons, consider attentively the Order you 
have taken and be ever mindful of the sacred trust re- 
posed in you. Since it hath pleased our Lord to call you 
thus closer to Himself, forget not the service of your 
brethren, which is the golden pathway to His most glorious 
Ptesence, Freely ye have received, freely give. 

The Holy Eucharist is then continued to its close 
as usual. 

Before leaving the subject of the priesthood it 
may be well to refer to certain questions which 
have often been asked about it. One is whether the 
sadly truncated service of the Church of England 
confers anything less than the fuller ritual of the 
Eoman Church. The Orders of the Church of Eng- 
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land are valid, and her form of ordination gives the 
power to draw upon the reservoir of spiritual force, 
and links her priests with their Lord and Master. 
All that is essential, therefore, is done; but one is 
bound to confess that it is less thoroughly done, in 
that a number of valuable aids are not given. The 
special preparation of the hands undoubtedly makes 
them capable of transmitting safely a far greater 
volume of force;, the openihg of the channel to the 
physical brain enables the priest in his ordinary 
every-day consciousness to feel much more of what 
he is doing, and so gives him greater confidence. 
Many an Anglican priest, I feel sure, does not actu- 
ally know what he achieves in his sacerdotal office; 
by an act of sublime and fully- justified faith he 
believes that he is enabled to change bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, that sins 
are forgiven and that blessing is poured through 
him; but often he may not perceive by his own feel- 
ing the mighty rush of divine power of which he is 
the channel, and so he has not the absolute cer- 
tainty which permits him to say “I know.” That 
certainty can be attained by self-development, by 
constant work and earnest aspiration; but its attain- 
ment is not made easy for him at his ordination, as 
it is in the older Churches. The opening is made 
by the Anglican rite, but its enlargement is left 
entirely to the enterprise and the knowledge of the 
individual priest, and so it is not always done. The 
collateral ceremonies, too, open up many lines of 
activity which do not exist in the same way for the 
man who h« not passed through them. It is to 
bo remembered that forces ruimiag along different 
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lines react upon and intensify each other, and that | 

I a great deal of additional power is gained in this j 

< way. 1 

I Another question to which much importance has | 

1 been attached is that of the celibacy of the clergy. 

{ The Eoman Church insists upon it as a matter 

both of discipline and convenience, though admitting 
I that it is not an apostolical institution. The 

Eastern Church forbids a clergyman to marry, 
though if he was married before his ordination he 
does not put away his wife. In Greece itself it is 
stated that there are 5423 married priests and only 
242 unmarried, while in Russia marriage seems to 
be practically a condition of ordination, though 
I there is no actual rule on the subject. The Ohurch 

i of England leaves her clergy entirely free in the 

I matter, as does our Liberal Catholic Church. From 

[ the especial point of view which I am emphasi 2 dng 

I in this book marriage apparently makes no difference v 

whatever; it certainly does not in any way affect 1 

the man’s power to transmit any of the forces. 

Celibacy may or may not be desirable from the 
I standpoint of expediency; there is much to be said 

; cm both sides of that argument; but as far as the 

i inner side of the work is concerned it is immaterial. 

; Obviously a man who is a slave to fleshly lusts is 

i unfit to serve God as a priest, whether he be mar- 

[ ried or unmarried ; hut that is quite another question. 

, It is often asked whether a woman could validly 

be ordained. That question has practically been 
answered in an earlier chapter. The forces now 
; arranged for distribution through the priesthood 

would not work efficiently through a feminine body; 

I ' ■ j 
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but it is quite conceivable that the present arrange- 
ments may be altered by the Lord Himself when He 
comes again into the world. It would no doubt be 
easy for Him, if He so chose, either to revive soma 
form of the old religions in which the feminine 
Aspect of the Deity was served by priestesses, or so 
to modify the physics of the Catholic scheme of 
forces that a feminine body could be satisfactorily 
employed in the work. As some of us hold that it 
will not be long before His advent, the question may 
be finally settled on unquestionable authority in 
the near future; but until He comes we have no 
choice but to administer His Church along the lines 
laid dovm for us. 


Objection is sometimes made to the oath of canoni- 
cal obedience. It is thought that as we leave our 
people free in matters of belief, so ought we to leave 
our priests free to use any ritual they choose, or 
none. An y man is already free to do that without 
joining any Church at all; but if he desires the stu- 
pendo^ privilege of the priesthood he must be will- 
ing to accept its conditions. Christ’s Church exists 
in°order to help mankind by the distribution of His 
power, and He has arranged that that shall be done 
in certain definite ways. Those who believe that they 
know better than He, and wish to do the work in 
some other way, are obviously out of place in such a 
body as ours, and there seems no reason why they 
should wish to become its priests. It is necessary that 
the control of the public services of the Church 
should be in the hands of those who know something 


of the w<mkii% of the inner forces involved; other- 
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wise the fair fame of the Church might be stained by- 
all kinds of grotesquery and inefSciency. 

Another objection occasionally raised by the ignor- 
ant is that canonical obedience may include political 
obedience— that a priest might thereby be compelled 
to vote or to act against his conscience. Such a sug- 
gestion is of course childish, for the adjective clearly 
defines the limits of the promise. The priest under- 
takes to use in public services only the forms pro- 
vided by the Church which he represents; if for any 
good reason he desires to vary them in any way, he 
must apply to his bishop for permission to do so. 
He^ is free to vote as he will, to espouse any cause 
which commends itself to him ; but he must make it 
clear that he does so as a private individual, and not 
as representing the Church to which he belongs. The 
Church stands absolutely aloof from politics, though 
each member of it is free to take his own line. 


THE EPISCOPATE 

This, the final and highest ceremony of Holy 
Orders, is perhaps the most beautiful of all— as, 
indeed, it ought to be. All through the scheme of 
conferring the successive Orders, the progress in 
tlieir importance has been indicated in various ways 
one among them being the position occupied by 
tlie service. The ordination of a cleric may take 
place at any hour, but the other four degrees in 
minor Orders may be conferred only in the morn- 
ing. They may be given apart from the Holy 
Eucharist, but if they are conferred during that 
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service, the ordination to the degree of cleric takes 
place after the Introit, and to the other four de- 
grees after the Kyrie. The major Orders can be 
given only during the Holy Eucharist; the ordina- 
tion of a subdeacon is performed after the Collects, 
that of a deacon after the Epistle, that of a priest 
and a bishop after the Gradual; but in these last, 
parts of the service are interspersed at various points 
of the eueharistie rite. For example, it is at the 
end of the Asperges that the service for the conse- 
cration of a bishop begins with his presentation to 
the eonsecrator by the senior assistant bishop. The 
protocol of election is then read, and the bishop- 
elect, kneeling before the eonsecrator, takes the oath 
of canonical obedience in the following form: 

In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy G-host, Amen. I, N., chosen Bishop of the Church, do 
promise all dne reverence and obedience in matters canoni- 
cal to and to his successors. 

So help me God, through Jesus Christ. 

Prom this point onward, in all parts of the cere- 
mony outside of the usual course of the Holy 
Eucharist, the assistant bishops (of whom there 
should if possible be two) repeat all that is saidJby 
the eonsecrator, making also the various signs over 
the bishop-elect with him. The eonsecrator then 
proceeds, with a few words of introduction, to ask 
from the bishop-elect a number of pledges as to the 
use which he will make of the power so soon to be 
entrusted to him, so that the following dialogue 
takes place between them : 

. ConsecratoT. order established of old by the Fathers 
, teaches and cctomanda that whoso Is elected to the Epis- 
l^'cl^prehapd diligently examined In all 
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cliarity concerning tiie doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and 
the divers relations and virtues suitable to this charge; and 
it is seemly that this practice be maintained. For since 
we verily believe that this stewardship has been committed 
unto us by Christ Himself, it behoves us to assure our- 
selves that they to whom we in turn commit it shall know, 
and in their hearts be fully persuaded, how great is their 
responsibility before Him. In His Name, therefore, and in 
virtue of this authority and commandment, we now ask of 
thee, well-beloved brother, in sincere charity, whether if 
thou he ordained to this sacred charge, thou wilt exercise 
its powers wholly for what seemeth unto thee the true 
benefit of Christ’s holy catholic Church, and for no other 
purpose whatsoever, laying aside utterly all thought of 
personal predilection or advancement. 

Bishop-Elect. With my whole heart I will endeavour so 
to do. 

Con. Wilt thou, so far as in thee lies, set thy affection on 
things above and not on things of earth? 

B.E. I wall. 

Con, Wilt thou with God’s help ever remember that in 
this high office to which thou art called it is thy bounden 
duty, and should be thy constant care, to show an example 
of godly life to all those given into thy charge? 

B.E. I wiU, 

JJpn. Wilt thou ever cherish as a sacred trust the power 
now to be committed unto thee, and solemnly pledge thy- 
self to exercise all care and discretion in the choice of 
those upon whom in Christas Name thou shalt bestow the 
gift of Holy Orders? 

B.E. I wm. 

Con. Wilt thou hold thyself ever ready to do service in 
Christ’s Name to all men so far as thou art able, remem- 
bering that the noblest title of a Bishop is “Servant of 
the servants of God”? 

B.K I will. 
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Con. Wilt tliou, for tlie sake of tke Lord’s 3!Tame, seek 
ever to be gentle and tender to the sorrowful and to those 
who suffer want? 

B.E. I will. 

Con. Wilt thou ever bethink thee that thou shouldst be 
a father unto thy people, and most of all show love unto 
the little ones among thy flock; remembering how Christ 
spake: Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 

forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Cod”? 

B.E. I will. 

Con. The Lord keep thee in these things, well-beloved 
brother, and strengthen thee in all goodness. B. Amen. 

The Consecrator continues: 

Dost thou believe, according to the measure of thy under- 
standing and the powers of thy mind, in the Holy Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, from Vvhom, by Whom, and 
in Whom are all things in heaven and earth, visible and 
invisible, bodily and spiritual? 

B.E. I do. 

Con. The Lord increase this faith in thee, well-beloved 
brother in Christ, that thou mayest lead thy flock to a 
knowledge of the Divine Wisdom. B. Amen. 

In the Roman rite many more questions are asked 
with regard to belief, and in some of them, the word- 
ing is so grossly material that it would vscarcely be 
possible for one who understands the truth to answer 
them in the affirmative. It may be thought that, as 
we leave our congregations entirely free in the mat- 
ter of faith, it is inconsistent that we should demand 
even thus much from our bishops. But while we 
do riot think that either ignorance or any form of 
honest belief or disbelief should disqualify a man 
from receiving the help given by Christ in the Sac- 
raments, we feel that those whom we entrust with 
their administration should have such knowledge as 



will enable them to give a reasonable explanation of 
the great divine Plan so far as it is at present known 
to ns; and therefore we are willing to retain thus 
much of the ancient catechism. Another reason is 
that as a bishop has to deal so fundamentally in 
his work with the power of the holy Trinity, that 
much of belief and of comprehension is eminently 
desirable. But we entirely decline to anathematize 
those who do not agree with us, and in the Roman 
form a bishop is expected to do that. 


The eonsecrator and the bishop-elect now assume 
the eueharistic vestments, and the eonsecrator be- 
gins the Celebration as usual. After he has pro- 
nounced the absolution the bishop-elect, escorted by 
the assistant bishops, proceeds to a side-altar which 
has been set up within the sanctuary, and from that 
point he recites the Eucharist along with the con- 
secrator. After the Gradual has been sung, the 
eonsecrator takes his seat on a faldstool in front of 
the high altar. The bishop-elect is brought before 
him, and he thus addresses him: 
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It appertains to a bishop to consecrate, to ordain, to 
offer sacrifice, to anoint, to Mess, to loose and to “bind, to 
bi|>tiZ0 and to confirm, to preside, to interpret and to 

Judge. 


Then the ordinp^tion litany is sung, just as for 
the priest or deacon, the bishop-elect lying prostrate, 
and the three bishops rising and blessing him to- 
gether at the appointed verses. After this an open 
hook of the gospels is laid upon the neck and 
shoulders of the hishop-elect as he kneels, and is 
held there by one of the clergy, while the conse- 
crator and Ms assistants, with hands extended over 
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him, recite the following form of the prayer which 
always precedes the actual ordination in the major 
Orders, though its phrasing is varied to suit the 
degree which is about to be conferred. 

O Iiord Christ, the rountain of all goodness, Who by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit hast appointed divers 
Orders in Thy Church, and for its greater enrichment and 
perfecting dost pour down Thy gifts abundantly upon men, 
making some to excel in wisdom, others in devotion and 
yet others to be well-skilled in action, pour down upon this 
Thy servant of the fullness of the Holy Ghost, that in the 
pontifical dignity to which we are about to raise Mm he 
may sMne resplendent with aU manner of heavenly virtue, 
O Thou great Shepherd and Bishop of the souls of men, 
to Whom be praise and adoration from men and from the 
Angel host. E. Amen. 

All then kneel, and the Yeni Creator is sung. 
When it is ended the consecrator and the assistant 
bishops rise, but the congregation remains kneeling. 
The consecrator and the assistant bishops, still 
wearing their mitres and having their crosiers held 
behind them by chaplains, simultaneously and most 
solemnly lay both hands upon the head of the bishop- 
elect (Plate 16), all saying slowly and distinctly: 
Beceive the Holy Ghost for the ojCGlce and work of a bishop 
in the Church of God. « 

Excepting only Moo est Corpus Meuniy these are 
the most momentous words uttered in the Liturgy, 
and the downpouring of divine force which they 
evoke is tremendous and indescribable. Referring 
once more to Diagram Eig, 7, they push up the 
perpendicular line on the right to 4, and enor- 
mously widen the . channels connecting 6 and 7 with 
the corresponding principles in the Lord Christ 
Himself. The Bii^op is thus linked through 4 
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directly with, the Triple Spirit of our Lordj so that 
blessing from that level flows through him, for those 
three' Aspects are very truly one; and that is why 
he signs the people with a triple cross instead of 
with one only, as the priest does. The priest draws 
lus blessing down the diagonal line 2, 5, 7 through 
his, own principles, and emits it through his causal 
body; the bishop, being developed more fully, is 
able to let the power shine through more immedi- 
ately and therefore far more strongly. At the 
bishop’s consecration an entirely new line is also 
opened, linking his intuitional principle (5) directly 
with that of our Lord, and thus giving it the poten- 
tiality of a development far beyond our imagina- 
tion. It is this wonderful Ohrist-force which enables 
him to hand on his power to others. 

It is noteworthy that there is a steady progress, 
as it were, in the outward signs of ordination. At 
confirmation and in the minor Orders the bishop 
puts one hand on the head of die candidatCj hold- 
ing his staff. It is the same when he ordains ! a 
subdeacon or a deacon, but when he ordains a 
priest he abandons the staff, and lays boffi hands on 
tie head of the priest. One bishop ' ordains ;the 
priest; if there be other bishops and priests iSreseat 
they lay their hands on the head of Ihe newly- 
ordained priest successively, because each has, or 
should have, something to give, something to help 
to make that ordination fuller. Some of those 
priests and bishops belong to different Bays, and 
so each one has something special, something of 
his- own to give to the priest who has been newly 
opened up and is in a condition to receive such' . 
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influence. Wlien we come to the highest stage 
in the Orders conferred by the Christ, the greatest 
possible power converges, so for the consecration of 
a bishop all the bishops present act simultaneously 
and all say the words, whereas in the ordination of 
a priest only one utters the formula, and the others 
contribute what they can afterwards. Be sure that 
in these services every detail has its meaning. 

After a pause, with hands now extended over the 
new bishop, the eonsecrator continues with the fol- 
lowing prayer, the assistant bishops likewise extend- 
ing their hands, and, as already indicated, accom- 
panying him in a low voice: 

O <3-od the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
most blessed and adorable Trinity, Who wert and art and 
art to come, as Thon hast now bestowed upon this Thy 
servant of Thine awful power, and hast deigned to con- 
secrate him as Thy representative and a teacher of Thy 
people, ^ open, we pray Thee, his heart and mind to 
Thy heavenly grace, that he may handle wisely that 
which he has received and, being ever mindful of Thee, 
he may exercise his sacred power to the honour and glory 
of Thy holy Name. Fulfil in Thy chosen Bishop the per- 
fection of Thy service, and, having entrusted him with the 
supreme dignity, do Thou sanctify him with unction from 
above. 

This takes the place of the Eoman prayer that 
God will shed upon tlie newly-conseerated bishop 
His strengthening blessing, and it plays an impor- 
tant part in the work, for it opens the way down 
into the mental and astral vehicles for the influence 
of the amazing development which has just been 
made possible for the intuitional principle. While 
all the spiritual powers of a bishop are conferred 
simultaneously at the utterance of the words of 
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power, it would be exceedingly difficult to bring 
[licm into practical operation without the aids which 
aie given by this opening and by the anointing of 
liead and hands. The Anglican Church loses much, 
and makes the work of its prelates more arduous 
and less readily eh'eetive by curtailing all this. She 
does indeed to some extent supply the place of this 
prayer by inserting just before the closing bene- 
diction a petition for heavenly blessing; but it would 
be much more efficient in its proper place. She 
also lengthens considerably the actual formula of 
consecration, wffiieh with her is as follows: 

Eeceive the Holy Ghost, for the Office and Work of a 
Bishop in the Church of God, now committed unto thee 
by the Imposition of our hands; In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. And 
remember that thou stir up the grace of God which is 
given thee by this Imposition of our hands; for God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear, but of power and love and 
soberness. 

It will be seen how determined is the effort made 
iiere to impress upon the bishop-elect the reality of 
the power conferred upon him by the action ordained 
by Christ — an impression still further strengthened 
% the invocation of the Name of the most Holy 
Trinity. The exhortation to ‘^stir up the grace” is 
qiiaiiit, but it shows that even the so-called reformers 
had a glimpse of the great truth that all power given 
from on high grows greater precisely in the pro- 
portion in which it is used. It is this sentence 
ivhicli, in this maimed rite, does as far as it can 
the work of opening, arranging and connecting 
which in more scientific schemes is achieved by the 
anointings. 
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Resuming the consideration of our own ritual, 
the eonseerator now takes his seat and assumes his 
mitre. The head of the newly-made bishop is then 
bound with a long napkin, and the eonseerator with 
his thumb anoints the head with holy chrism, first 
m the form of a cross over the entire top of the 
head, then with a series of extending circles till 
all IS covered with the sacred oil. He says: 

May thy head be anointed and consecrated with the 
heavenly blessing in the pontifical Order, so that the power 
which thou dost receive from on high may flow forth from 
abundance and glory. In the Name of 
Amen* Holy ^ Ghost. 

Ihis anointing of the head is an important item 
m the ceremony, for the chrism is especially the 
vehicle of the divine Fire. On the lower levels it 
IS a powerful purifying influence, and on the higher 
It gives strength and clearness. Although it is ap- 
plied down here in the physical world, its effects 
extend far above into unseen realms. The soul mir- 
rors itself in the personality, and this reflection, 
like many others, is upside down. The higher mind 
or intellect is reflected in the lower mind, the intui- 
tion in the emotional or astral body, and the spi^t 
Itself down here in the physical vehicle. Ordinarily 
the triple spirit is so widely separate from the man 
as we know him that there is no apparent result 
from this reflection; but as in the bishop this triple 
spirh has the opportunity of awakening, the appli- 
cation of chrism to the head intensifies the power of 
reflection, and makes the triple spirit glow most 
wonderfully, besides clearing the way down into 
the physical brain for the flow of the new forces. 
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The force-centre at the top of the head (called by 
Indian students of higher physics the hraJimarandrok 
chahram, and referred to in baptism as the gate- 
way through which the man passes in and out) is 
in most men a vortex producing a small saueer- 
like depression, just as are the other centres in the 
human body. They take that shape because force 
IS constantly flowing into the physical man through 
them from higher planes ; but in the great saint 
force which he himself generates is constantly rush- 
ing outwards through this centre for the helping 
of the world, and so the vortex, rotating more 
rapidly than ever, becomes a cone instead of a de- 
pression and is often to be seen in statues of the 
Lord Buddha as a distinct projection at the top of 
the head. Manifestly it is intended that the bishop 
shall join this more advanced type of souls, for the 
action of the chrism tends strongly in the direction 
of this devekpment. If he understands his business 
and uses his opportunities, every bishop ought to 
be a veritable radiating sun, a lighthouse amid the 
stormy sea of life, a battery charged with almost 
unlimited power for good, so that he may be a foun- 
Um of strength, of love and of peace, and his mere 
Ifl’esence may itself be a benediction. 

After this anointing, the eonsecrator rises and 
again extending his hands, says : 

Thou Who art -wisdom, strength, and beauty, show forth 
to/Ms ay servant. Let Thy wisdom dweU to 
enlighten his understanding, that to judg- 
and a wise counseUor unto his 
people, discerning to all spiritual knowledge. May he he 
strong and of a good courage, sustatotog his people to the 
face of darkness and despondency, a tower of strength to 
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them that falter on the way. Let the beauty of holiness 
shine forth in his conversation and his actions. Bo Tlion 
fill him, O Lord, with reverence, and make him devout and 
steadfast in Thy service. May gentleness adorn his life, 
that he may win the hearts of men and open them to the 
light of the Holy Spirit. Above all, may he be so filled 
with Thy love that he may touch the hearts of men with 
the fire from heaven and bring them from the darkness 
of ignorance into Thy marvellous Light: Thou Who iivest 
and reignest, O Trinity of Might and Wisdom and Love, 
one holy God throughout aU ages of ages. B. Amen. 

The Consecrator now anoints the hands of the 
new bishop with the sacred chrism. He says: 

May these hands be consecrated and hallowed for the 
work of the pontifical Order by this anointing with the 
holy chrism of sanctification. In the Name of the ^ 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. E. 
Amen. 

This anointing of the hands with chrism arranges 
the mechanism for the distribution of the three kinds 
of force (coming forth, if we push our investigation 
far enough back into light of ineffable glory, from 
the Three Aspects or Persons of the ever-blessed 
Trinity) which flow through the bishop by virtue of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost at his consecration. For 
that reason the triple cross is made over him, 

Then the consecrator makes the sign of the cross 
first over the heart of the newly consecrated bishop, 
then over his hands, saying: 

Mayest tbou abound with tbe fullness of spiritual ^ 
blessing, so that whatsoever tbou dost ^ bless may be 
blessed, and whatsoever thou dost hallow may be hallowed, 
and that the laying on of this consecrated hand may avail 
for the spiritual safeguarding of Thy people: in the Hame 
of our Lord Christ. E. Amen. 
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He then joins the consecrated hands and binds 
them with a linen strip. The sign of power made 
at the words ‘Hhe fullness of spiritual blessing’^ 
opens fully the direct line of connection between the 
intuition and the emotional or astral body, so that 
if and when that intuition is developed it may flash 
through at once into what is intended to be its ex- 
pression in physical life. The unevolved man is 
guided almost entirely by his feelings and emotions; 
and often these may be the merest impulses, born 
of prejudice or mistaken ideas. Later, the lower 
mind unfolds itself, and the man begins to check 
his impulses by reasoning, which, however, is often 
narrow and based on wrong premises. At this 
stage he is often a rabid freethinker, noisily deny- 
ing the existence of anything which with his very 
limited faculties he cannot feel, see or understand. 
Gradually the higher mind appears, and enables him 
to take a broader and saner view, to realize that he 
must collate his tiny personal experiences with those 
of others, and that the straitened limit of his com- 
prehension is not necessarily the frontier of the 
universe. Thus he learns to subordinate isolated 
observations to general laws, and to weigh conclu- 
sions before accepting them. Very slowly he learns 
that above and beyond the store of knowledge ob- 
tained by wide experience there is a wisdom which 
knows the truth by instinct, which infallibly and 
instantaneously distinguishes fact from error; and 
to that inner faculty we give the name of intuition. 
Its true habitat is that higher plane which we name 
after it that to which in oriental lands is given 
the title of h%MU or enlightened; but down here in 
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the outer world it shows itself through the emotional 
body as instinctive feeling. Little by little, step 
by step, it dawns upon the consciousness of man, 
and until he can recognize it with certainty he 
wisely fears to trust it; yet how often has it hap- 
pened to all of us to reason ourselves out of obedi- 
ence to some instinctive feeling, and afterward bit- 
terly to regret that we neglected the warning 1 
Intuition exists--let none doubt it; but not all of 
us are yet sufficiently developed to be certain of 
instantly recognizing it when it flashes upon us ; 
and the dangers attendant upon mistaking impulse 
for intuition are so serious that we do well to be 
cautious. The attainment of reliable intuition in 
daily life means the opening of that direct channel 
between the intuitional and emotional vehicles; and 
that is the very result which the sign of power over 
the heart of the newly-made bishop is intended to 
produce. When the link is thus brought into opera- 
tion, it remains for the bishop himself to develop the 
faculty by making use of it. The sign made over 
the heart is by no means merely symbolical, for it 
is through that centre rather than through the mind 
that intuition acts; and the sign made over the 
hands at the words ^‘that whatsoever thou dost bless 
may be blessed’' arranges the mechanism for the 
distribution of that wonderful Christ-force which 
pours through the bishop as a result of the link 
made between his intuition and that of his Master. 

Then follows the blessing by the consecrator of 
the crosier, pectoral cross and ring, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the delivery to the new bishop of 
these, which may very truly be called the working 
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tools of the, sublime degree conferred upon Mm. 
Taking the crosier in his hands, the conseerator says ; 

Eternal Triune God, before Wbose great wMte throne 
seven darning Spirits stand, Whom yet Thou dost send 
forth ^through all the world, pour out upon this staff 
Thy sevenfold fire, that it may he a rod of power for the 
ruling and strengthening of Thy Church. Through Christ 
our Lord. R. Amen. 

I shall explain in a later chapter the arrange- 
ment of the seven jewels in the altar-stone, and their 
especial linking with the earthly Heads of the seven 
Bays, who are in turn the representatives for our 
planet of the seven Spirits Who, while ever stand- 
ing before the throne of God, yet permeate the 
whole of the solar system. A similar plan is adopted 
with regard to the bishop’s crosier and his pec- 
toral cross. The linking of the jewels with the vice- 
gerents of the great Spirits is done yearly by the 
bishop on the festival of St, Michael and Ail Angels, 
so the object of this prayer is not to make that link, 
but to offer this crosier as a channel for the divine 
power and to invoke the divine blessing upon it. 
Tlie reference to the Rod of Power will be appre- 
ciated by the deeper student of the inner side of 
life; among Eastern mystics it is sometimes called 
the dorje. 

The conseerator now takes the pectoral cross be- 
tween his hands, and says; 

Almighty God, Who of Thine own most holy will didst 
offer Thyself as a sacrifice for aU the world, and hast by 
that Hmitation of Thyself hallowed the sign of the cross 
and made it for ever Thine own, let the seven Rays of 
Thine ineffable glory ^ shine through this sacred symbol, 
that this holy cross may ever be a radiant sun to Mm 



wlio wearetli it, and a foiint of light and henison to all 
Thy faithfnl people, O Thou Who reignest from the cross 
for eTor. B, Amen. 

This again, like the previous prayer, offers the 
cross as a channel for mighty cosmic forces; and all 
who have the inner sight will recognize the appro- 
priateness of describing it as a radiant snn, for that 
is exactly the appearance which it presents to them. 
Each jewel flashes with its own especial colour, yei 
they blend into a wonderful and harmonious whole, 
and certainly the sacred symbol sheds a most power- 
ful and continuous influence not only upon the 
wearer but upon all who come in contact with him. 
The fact that the cross typifies the Sacrifice involved 
in the descent of the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity into matter, in order that we and all the 
worlds may be, makes the symbol still more suitable 
as a vehicle through which His grace may shine 
upon the world which owes its very existence to that 
which the cross signifies. 

The consecrator lays aside the pectoral cross, and 
takes the ring between his hands in the same way, 
saying: 

O Christ, pure Iiord of Love, Whom Angel hosts obey, 
touch Thou with sacred fire this ring which in Thy Name 
we hless, that he who wears it shall ever show Thy 
love and purity, and all who touch it shall know Thy heal- 
ing grace. B, Amen. 

It will be seen that this prayer differs in char- 
acter from those which precede it. It is no longer 
an appeal to the Deity to recognize a connection al- 
ready made, but a petition to the World-Teacher to 
accept the ring as a centre o£ radiation for the fire 
of His wondrous love. This ring, so magnetized, 
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becomes the most powerful of talismans, through 
'which the special blessing of the Christ is ever flow- 
ing forth without the intervention of the bishop, 
though he is able to concentrate and direct it by 
the exertion of his will. This is further explained 
in Part III dealing with the instruments of the 
sacraments. 

All these instruments being now duly prepared, 
the conseerator presents them one by one to the 
new bishop. First the crosier, which the recipient 
has to take between the tips of his fingers, as his 
hands are still bound together by the strip of linen. 
The conseerator says; 

Eeceive tMs staff, and wield tliy power with care as 
shepherd of Christ's flock. By virtue of the sevenfold fire 
of Ood the Holy Chost he thou all things to all men; giv- 
ing more strength unto the strong, yet showing gentleness 
unto the weak; fuH of wisdom for the wise, and for the 
devout fun of deep devotion. Yet as the seven flashing 
colours of the hovr make hut one pure white ray, so shaU 
thy sevenfold power he all the one great power of love. 

The conseerator now suspends the cross around 
the neck of the new bishop, saying; 

Eeceive this cross, remembering that only hy the per- 
fect sacrifice of the lower nature to the higher canst then 
fit thyself to hear it worthily. Co forth in the power of 
the cross, and may the sevenfold light of the Holy Spirit 
so shine through thee that thou mayest win others to the 
heaiity of sacrifice. 

He places the ring on the ring-finger of the right 
hand of the newly made bishop, saying: 

Eeceive this ring in token of the link which hinds thee 
to our Lord, for symbol of thine oifice as His legate to thy 
people. In His most holy Hame, he thou a healer of the 
souls of men, a channel of His love. 
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Then delivering to him the Book of Gospels, 
closed, which had previously been held on his 
shoulders, he says: 

Beceive the Book of the Gospels, and he thou a teacher 
of the Divine Wisdom unto the people entrusted to thee. 

The consecrator, and after him the assistant 
bishops, give the salutation of peace to the newly 
consecrated bishop, whose hands are then unbound. 
Both he and the consecrator then wash their hands. 
The new bishop and the assistant bishops withdraw 
to the side-altar. The Gospel is read, and the Creed 
sung. After the Credo and immediately before the 
Offertorium is read, the new bishop presents his 
offerings to the consecrator. According to ancient 
custom these consists of two small loaves of bread, 
tw’^o torches or candles, and two miniature barrels 
of wine. The loaves and barrels are emblazoned 
with the arms of the consecrator on a golden shield 
and those of the new bishop upon a silver shield. 
The newly consecrated bishop, accompanied by his 
assistant bishops, then proceeds to the south end of 
the high altar and says aloud the remainder of the 
office of the Holy Eucharist with the consecrator 
word for word. Except for a special clause inserted 
in the prayer of consecration, the service proceeds 
to the end as usual. After the final blessing the 
consecrator and tbe new bishop assume the cope. 
The consecrator then proceeds to the faldstool. The 
mitre and gloves of the new bishop are held before 
him, and he blesses them. The three bishops then 
place the mitre on the head of the newly consecrated 
bishop, the consecrator saying: 
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Beceive tMs mitre, wherewith I crown thee for the ser- 
vice of that our most dear Itord, Who, although He he 
GfOd and Man, yet He is not two, hut one Christ; and as 
in Himself He doth indissolubly unite two natures, so may- 
est thou in thyself for ever Join the attributes of wisdom 
and of love. 

It may be of interest here to quote the corres- 
ponding passage in the Roman ritual, as the sym- 
bology of the mitre there given differs from ours. 

We set on the head of this Bishop, O Lord, Thy Cham- 
pion, the helmet of defence and of salvation, that with 
comely face and with his head armed with the horns of 
either Testament, He may appear terrible to the gain- 
sayers of the truth, and may become their vigorous as- 
sailant, through the abundant gift of Thy grace, Who 
didst make the face of Thy servant Moses to shine after 
familiar converse with Thee, and didst adorn it with the 
resplendent horns of Thy brightness and Thy truth, and 
commandedst the mitre to be set on the head of Aaron Thy 
high-priest. Through Christ our Lord. 

In the Roman rite the following prayer is said 
when the gloves are placed on the hands of the new 
bishop. 

Compass about, O Lord, the hands of this servant of 
Thine with the purity of the new Man, who came down 
ftrom Heaven; that, like as Jacob, Thy beloved one, cover- 
ing his hands with the skins of kids, and bringing to his 
father most savoury meat and drink, obtained Isaac *s 
blessing, so may he, presenting with his hands the Saving 
Victim, be found worthy to obtain Thy gracious blessing. 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who, in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, did offer Himself to Thee, on our be- 
half. B, Amen. 

In the Liberal Liturgy no prayer is said, the 
conseerator, with the aid of the assistant bishops, 
putting the gloves on the hands of the new bishop 
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in silence. This being accomplished, the eonse- 
crator rises and says; 

"fulfil Tliy servant 
mt yliich IS betokened by these visible emblems, so that 
the ■^rtue -which in these garments is prefigured by sheen 
I gold, by flashing of gems and cunning of varied em- 
broidery, may continually shine forth in his life and 
actiojis. it. Amen. 

Then the new bishop is solemnly enthroned, the 
consecrator leading him by the right hand, and the 
senior assistant-bishop by the left. His crosier is 
handed^ to him, and a solemn Te Deum is sung, dur- 
^g which the new bishop, attended by the assistant 
bishops, proceeds round the church and gives his 
blessing^ to the people. We have found it desirable 
to modify some of the verses of the Te Devm, as 
there are phrases in the original which we do not 
feel that we can honestly recite. 

When the procession returns to the sanctuary, the 
new bishop is seated on the throne or faldstool, the 
consecrator^ standing upon his right hand, and the 
assistant bishops upon his left. The consecrator 
turns to the people, gives the Minor Benediction, 
and says: 

O God, tbe Shepberd and Euler of aE -the faithful, look 
down in Thy lovingkindness on this servant of Thine, -who 
has now become a pontiff and ruler in Thy Church; grant 
him, we pray Thee, O Lord, both by his ministration and 
by word and example, so to profit those over whom he is 
placed that, together with the flock committed to his care, 
he may continually increase in the knowledge ol Thy 
mysteries. Through Christ our Lord. E. An. Ay . 

_ The consecrator and the assistant bishops, one on 
either side of him, stand at the gospel side of the 
altar. The new bishop advances to the middle of 
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tlie altar and thence gives Ms solemn benediction 
in the ordinary form. The newly consecrated bishop 
then pays homage to the consecrator according to 
the ancient tradition of the Church. He advances 
by three stages to the consecrator, genuflecting each 
time and sa3dng: Ad mulios annos (unto many 
years), finally receiving from the consecrator and 
assistant bishops the salutation of peace' This con- 
cluded, the procession leaves the chancel. 

Though the rubric demands the presence of three 
bishops to consecrate a fourth, this is by no means 
necessary to the validity of the Sacrament. One 
bishop is fully able to hand on the episcopate, and 
in history has often done so. When three tahe part 
in the ceremony, each is an independent channel of 
force; so that even if the consecrator were himself 
through some strange mistake not a properly- 
ordained bishop, the action of the others would 
remedy the deficiency, and the consecration would 
be valid. The assistant-bishops would have the inten- 
tion of consecrating, and would have the form of 
consecration explicitly in their minds; and that in- 
tention would operate at the laying on of hands, even 
ilVthey did not give it vocal utterance. Still, for 
safety sake it is ordained that all three shall speak 
the words simultaneously. 

Those of the laity who have the opportunity of 
seeing any of the major Ordinations are privileged 
people. It is a great thing, a fine thing to he able 
to see the carrying on of this scheme given to us 
by the Christ hundreds of years ago. By their pre- 
sence, by their earnest devotion, the laity can help, 
and can strengthen the hands of those who are pass- 
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ing on this wondrous gift. They themselves have 
not been ordained, therefore it is not in their power 
to pass on the Holy Orders; but it is in their power 
to uphold the hands of those who are doing it, and 
to give in that way very real help in what is being 
done. 

Another point is that such a service offers a mag- 
nificent opportunity to those who are trying to 
develop clairvoyance. Those who are beginning to 
see should try to see all they can. Humanity is 
evolving, the powers of our higher bodies are com- 
ing nearer to the surface, sometimes some of us are 
able to see a little more than we used to see. Here 
are occasions when there is a great deal more to be 
seen than is visible to the physical eye. It is well 
worth while for those present to mahe an effort to 
put themselves into a receptive attitude, in the hope 
of seeing or feeling something of what lies behind 
the outer form of what is done. There will be 
wondrous outpourings of power visible to those who 
have learnt how to perceive them — floods of light, 
flashes of splendid colour, great Angels who have 
come to help. Many can feel their presence, and 
there are some who can see them.. There is m 
reason why others should not share this advantage. 
Let them put themselves in an attitude of s^rmpathy ; 
let them try to see and to feel. Some day they will 
succeed; perhaps it may he soon. That is one way 
in which we, the clergy, like the laity to co-operate 
with us in the work which we have to do. 


OHAPTEE V 

THE LESSER SACRAMENTS 

HOLY MATRIMONY 

In the oi*dinary life of the world, a man’s mar- 
riage is often one of the most important points, for 
with it he begins an entirely new section of that 
life. Therefore at that point the Church steps in 
to give his action her formal recognition and bless- 
ing, to start him on that new section in the right 
spirit, and to give him such help along his way as 
he is able to receive. 

The general intention of the marriage service is 
to open the natures of the bride and bridegroom to- 
wards each other, e>speciaUy at the astral and mental 
levels; and then, having done this, to draw a ring 
round them, separating them to a certain extent 
from the rest of the world. Prom the point of 
view of the inner life matrimony is a tremendous 
experiment, in which the parties agree to make eer- 
t^n sacrifices of individual freedom and preferences, 
in the hope and with the intention first, that 
through their mutual reaction each will intensify the 
inner life of the other, so that their joint output 
of spiritual force may be far greater than the sum 
of their separate efforts would be, and secondly, 
that they may have the privilege of providing suit- 
able vehicles for souls who desire and deserve a 
good opj^^rtunity of rapid evolution. Naturally 
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there are many cases in which these results are not 
achieved; a very real and careful co-operation is 
required, and many people are not capable of giv- 
ing this* It exacts a high standard; it aims at no- 
thing less than keeping them perpetually in love 
with each other, not in any silly or gushing way, 
but strongly, deeply, truly, with common-sense and 
utmost self-forgetfulness. There is no doubt that 
each sacrifices something; the bachelor can pour 
himself out equally in all directions, and gain great 
results therefrom; but married people, in order to 
obtain this closer linking, must focus specially upon 
each other, even though it is done in order to pro- 
cure still better results by this ecstasy of devo- 
tion. Just as these two are brought together, and 
made practically one by ceaseless mutual considera- 
tion and self-sacrifice, so should all humanity be 
brought together ; and one day it will be. Mean- 
time, the wedded state is exceedingly good' practice 
for the average man. 

The Church service for holy matrimony is short 
and simple. It begins with an address to the con- 
gregation, announcing the wish of the couple to 
be joined together iu marriage, and demanding 
whether any one present knows any reason against 
such union. If no objection is raised, the priest 
asks each of the parties in turn whether he or she 
is fully willing to accept the other; and if both 
reply in the alSrmative, the ring is placed upon a 
silver salver, and the priest sprinkles it with holy 
water and solemnly blesses it, strongly impressing 
upon it the thought of true faith and ever-deepen- 
ing love, so that it becomes a powerful talisman. 
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The father or guardian of the bride then comes, 
forward, takes her by the right hand, and formally 
delivers her over to the priest, as representing 
Christ's Church; the priest immediately hands her 
on to the bridegroom with the words: ''Receive the 
precious gift of God.'' Then the bridegroom re- 
peats after the priest the great and solemn obliga- 
tion of the inarriage-serviee, a beautiful form of 
the traditional troth-plight: 

I take tkee to ne my wedded have and to hold, 

from this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, to cherish 
and to honour, tiU death ns her© do part; and thereunto, 
in the presenc© of C»od and in the power and love of 
Christ our Lord and Master, I plight thee my troth. 
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With this mg 1 thee wed; my truest love I thee pledge; 

reverence, and with all my 

strengtli I tliee sMeid. Amea, ^ 

The priest now touches the foreheads of the bride 
and bridegroom with holy water, joins their right 
hands and, holding them together with his own 
right hand, pronounces the actual formula which 
makes them husband and wife: 

I join you together in marriage in the Name of the 
rather and of the Son and of the Holy Ohost. aitibt, 

Covering their clasped hands with the end of his 
stole, to signify the protection of the Church, he 
adds the well-known words: “Those whom God 
hath joined together, let no man seek to put 
asimder.” Then he turns to the congregation and 
makes formal public proclamation that the wed- 
ding is an accomplished fact. The marriage cere- 
mony has^ its legal as well as its ecclesiastical side; 
the English custom of publishingr the banns for 
thiee weeks, the demand at the beginning of the 
service whether any one present knows of any im- 
pediment, and now this definite announcement to 
the world in general, are all clear evidence of its 
legal character, and have nothing to do with it^ 
inner or sacramental aspect. 

_ Here follow some versieles in which the priest 
invokes for the newly-married couple blessing, love, 
wisdom and strength ; and after these should come 
two prayers for their future— one that they may 
ever remember to keep their vows, and the other 
(to be used only when suitable) that they may re- 
ceive the “dower of blessed children” mentioned in 
the hymn which immediately follows the prayeis. 
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The secood of these prayers we have had to omit 
(although tradition k entirety in its favour) in 
deference to the quaint modern custom of refusing 
to recognize the existence of the most obvious facts 
in nature. This part of the service explains itself;, 
it win be sufficient to quote it. 

O eternal ©od. Creator and Preserver of ah 
giver of ah spiritual grace, the author of everlasting life* 
send Thy blessing upon these Thy servants, this man and 
this woman, whom we bless in Thy Name; that these per- 
sons may surely perform and keep the vow and covenant 
betwixt them made, and may so hold their lives in the 
knowledge and love of Thee that they may dweU to- 
gether in holy love and peace. Through Christ our Lord. 
B. Amen. 

Father of Lights, in Whose Hand are the souls who 
come to earth, do Thou bless the marriage of these Thy 
servants with fmitfulness of increase. May their lives 
be so sanctified in Thy service that to them may be given, 
children radiant with Thy power and glory. Through 
Christ our Lord. B. Amen. 

ljh.621 follows EkCble^s weil-knowii Wedding Hymn, 
in which, however, we have been compelled to' makA 
somewhat extensive alterations in order to bring it 
into harmony with the ideals of our Church. 

y «• 

The priest pronounces this blessing over the bride 

and bridegroom. 

Almighty God pour upon you 'the riches of His grace, 
sanctify and bless you, that you may serve TTiT» both in 
body and soul, and live together in holy love unto your 
lives* end. B, Amen. 

It is considered fitting that either at the time of 
the wedding, or as soon after it as convenient, the 
bride and bridegroom should receive Holy Oom- 
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munion together. If this is done at the time of the 
wedding, the service is, after the Eoman custom, 
called the nuptial Mass. In this a few appropriate 
changes are introduced, over which we need not 
linger, as they are duly given in our Liturgy, and 
need no explanation. 

Naturally, this Sacrament of matrimony is not 
the occasion of a vast general outpouring of spiri- 
tual force such as that which accompanies the Holy 
Eucharist, or Vespers and Solemn Benediction. But 
it is of immense importance to those intimately con- 
cerned in it, and its inner effect upon them may be 
not only great at the time but permanent, if they 
are ready to take what it can give them. Some- 
times both parties are so self-conscious, or so ner- 
vous and flustered that but little good can be done; 
but there are those who are collected and deeply 
in earnest, and when that is the case the inner 
side of the ceremony is w-ell worth watching. As 
the bridegroom utters the troth-plight, his whole 
aura shines and swells until it completely enfolds 
his bride; and wdien her turn comes, she surrounds 
him in the same way, and the two greatly enlarged 
auras remain thus interpenetrating and of course 
strongly interacting. Into this magic double-sphere 
comes the consecrated ring, instantly lighting up 
both of them, and so raising their vibrations that 
they become far more sensitive than they usually 
are. While this condition of extended consciousness 
and high receptivity still exists, the priest pro- 
nounces the formula of marriage; and as he says 
the words a flood of light surges from him through 
the combined auras, and for the time welds them 
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into one. That light and that wondrous unity per- 
sist during the rest of the service, and probably 
under favourable circumstances for some little time 
afterwards. Then gradually each settles back again 
into something like its previous form and condi- 
tion; yet it. is permanently enlarged and modified, 
and each retains a special sympathy in vibration 
with the other, so that it can far more readily be 
influenced by it than by any other stimulus from 
without. So the parties may continue indefinitely 
to react upon each other for good if they are able 
to preserve perfect harmony. 

So great an opportunity necessarily brings with 
it its responsibility and its danger. The intimate 
connection which enables these two to help each 
other inevitably makes them abnormally sensi- 
tive each to the other’s influence and feeling; so 
that if they allow disharmony to arise the link is 
as powerful for evil and for sorrow as it would 
otherwise be for good and for Joy. As I began by 
saying, marriage is a tremendous experiment, and 
it needs tact, unselfishness, adaptability and an in- 
exhaustible fount of love to make it a complete 
.:^sticcess. ■ ' \ ^ ; 

A link so close and so strong is not broken by 
physical death; the power to influence and the sus- 
ceptibility to that power reside not in the physical 
body, so they are not lost when it is dropped. Souls 
differ much in this respect, for their natures and 
their deserts are different; some rise quickly out 
of touch with earth, some are held against their 
will for many years in its immediate neighbourhood, 
and some intentionally hold themselves back in 
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order to remain nearer to those whom they love. 
Knowing of the cantinuance of the link, the Church 
looks with some doubt upon second marriageSj 
though she does not refuse to celebrate themj but 
at least there should be a decent interval. 

Holy Matrimony should always be celebrated be- 
fore noon, as after that hour the magnetic condi- 
tions are far less favourable. 

ABSOLUTION 

I have already explained the action of the Sac- 
rament of absolution when writing of its place and 
value in the course of the Holy Eucharist (p. 78). 
It will perhaps be well, as an appendix to that 
explanation, to quote some sentences of what is writ- 
ten upon the subject in our Liturgy. 

It is strictly forMdden to tlie priest and tlie suppliant 
for absolution respectively to ask and disclose tk© iden- 
tity of others implicated in any wrongdoing confessed. 
The suppliant comes to confess Ms own faults, not those 
of others. The priest should he as sympathetic, natural 
and humane as possible with those who come to him to 
receive absolution. 

Children under seven are not subjects for confession, 
since it is the tradition of the Church that they are not 
capable of serious and responsible sin. Above that agS 
and until they are responsible agents they may, in the 
Liberal Catholic Church, make auricular confession (save 
in emergency) only with the consent of on© or other of 
the parents. 

The priest hears the confession without interruption, 
unless that be necessary. He then gives such counsel as 
he may think well. In the Liberal Catholic usage he does 
not impose a penance, but may suggest that the suppliant 
should attend the Holy Eucharist, with the desire that the 
power which then comes to him shaU be used against some 
particular fault or set of faults. 
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' HOLY UNCTION 

Again I quote from our liitnrgy: 

Tlie purposes of the Sacrament of Holy TTnctlon are: 
(a) to aid in the restoration of "bodily health, (h) to pre- 
pare the man for death, (c) to which may he added re- 
mission of sin, since it also involves a form of absolu- 
tion. Notwithstanding the trend of custom in the Latin 
Church, which has been to limit the administration of this 
rite to those in grave danger of death, it is desirable that 
the rite should be more generally employed as an aid to 
recovery from any serious sickness. Yor this reason it 
is among us called ‘‘Holy Unction’’ rather than “Extreme 
Unction,” though the latter name is sometimes said to 
originate from the idea that it is the last of the unctions 
given to the ordinary Christian, those of Baptism and 
Confirmation preceding it. 

Holy Unction is not to be regarded as having in ordi- 
nary circumstances any quasi-miraculous effect. It is 
Intended simply to aid the normal processes of nature by 
freeing the body from lower infiuences and opening it to 
spiritual influence. 

There is little reliable information to be bad as 
to this Sacrament, It is often supposed to originate 
from the instruction given by St. James: ^‘Is any 
sick among yon ? Let him call for the elders of 
the Church; and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the Name of the Lord. And 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him np; and if he have committed sins, 
they shall he forgiven him. Pray for one another, 
that ye may be healed- The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much.’’ But there is, 
of course, no evidence that the idea was the writer 
own; it is quite possible that, as many believe, the 
plan was suggested by the Christ, and that St. 
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James was merely repeating for the benefit of his 
followers what he had heard from the Master. This 
healing aspect of the Sacrament seems to have been 
overlooked in later years, and it has come to be re- 
garded merely as a final preparation for death. 
There is probably some confusion here with the old 
custom of sealing all the force-centres in the body 
of a dying man, lest objectionable entities should 
seize upon that body as the owner left it, and 
employ it for purposes of evil magic. This was no 
doubt in process of time changed into the present 
Roman method of anointing the organs of the 
senses, and asking God to forgive the patient the 
various sins that he had committed by their means. 
But down to the twelfth century the practice in 
the Western Church undoubtedly was to give the 
unction freely to all who were suffering from seri- 
ous illness, without considering whether there was 
imminent danger of death. Various reasons con- 
spired to limit its use to the dying; the Catholic 
Encyclopedia suggests the rapacity of the priests, 
who demanded an unconscionable price for its ad- 
ministration, and the arising of certain popular 
superstitions that if the anointed person recovered 
he was for the rest of his life precluded from exer- 
cising the rights of marriage, eating flesh, making 
a will, or walking with bare feet. 

It seems not improbable that in the near future 
we may see a considerable revival of the use of this 
Sacrament for healing purposes, as well as for the 
helping of those at the point of death. For the 
latter the reception of the Holy Communion has 
always been regarded as raost desirable when it is 
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at ail possible, and this final administration is called 
the viaticum, or provision for the journey. 

Unction may well be employed in curing etheric 
disease. Most diseases are complicated by nervous 
affections, and it is probable that such could be 
helped by the anointing with consecrated oil. The 
Sacrament is calculated to help and heal the man 
if possible, but if he must leave his physical body 
it makes the parting easy and simple for him. 
"When a man is obviously dying, it is well that the 
Church should dismiss him with her blessing, giv- 
ing him a final impulse towards good by the viati- 
(ium, and then sealing up the centres so that no 
undesirable use can be made of the corpse, either 
by the man himself or by others. For there have 
been eases in which ill-instructed and terrified men 
have made frantic efforts to re-enter their bodies 
after death; and success in such an attempt would 
lead to conditions so unnatural and harmful that 
it is wise to make it impossible. There is a vast 
and most interesting literature on the subject of 
the life after death; but this is not the place to con- 
sider it. 

« ■ ' ' ■■ . . 


CHAPTEE VI 


THE CHUBOH BUILDING 


In the early days of Christianity the chnrchp 
were invariably erected in the basilica form, in 
imitation of the public buildings of the period. The 
basilica was not unlike the average church of to-day, 
for it consisted of an oblong hall corresponding to our 
nave, and aisles with galleries, separated from the 
nave by rows of pillars. At the east end was a 
small semi-circular apse, in which the magistrates 
sat when the building was used as a court of jus- 
tice. This was divided from the body of the hall 
by a screen of lattice-work, the progenitor of our 
modern rood-screen. In the Greek Church this has 
developed into a lofty wooden wall, gorgeoiisly 
painted, which entirely prevents the congregation 
from seeing the altar, except when the chancel doors 
are thrown open at certain parts of the service. 
In some of our English cathedrals the barrier is just 
as formidable, but in most modern churches it has 
dwindled to the chancel-rail at which the congre- 
gation kneel to receive Holy Communion. In 
mediasval times the idea of the cruciform church 
arose, and large numbers are still built in that 
shape for the sake of the symbolism. It is not a 
good plan for practical purposes, for if the church 
be of any size, the people at the lower end of the 
nave are far from the altar, and most of those 
in the traffifepts ean neither see nor hear. An at- 
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Rc/^i^rence^: 

<?- Choir. n 

to. Soots For pocpie- 
n. Ray Crosses. ■« 
la. aisles. a 
15. Oestlbule . n 

14. CloaR rootus. u 

15. Rest rooms- ^z 

16. pnests room. ■>! 


tT.Uhraru. 
i8. Side altars. 
iQ. Sanctuary s 
lO.Uestru. 
xt.uault. 

Xl.StOV<Sr. 

23. Class Room 
Z4.i5aptistry . 


1 . aitor . Vi 

2. Footpace. '2 

3. Sauccuaru. -i 

4* Seats roi^Cleray 
jTFulpVt. a 

o. Steps . . . ‘i 

7 . commumon Rail 
S. Oryan. 


BIAGEAM 12. — G^round Plan of an Ideal Olmrcli, The 
advantages of this x>laii are that the altar can be seen 
from all parts of the church j that the celebrant is near 
the people; that the choir is in the east facing and there- 
fore leading the people in singing; that the aisles are 
conveniently arranged^ symbolically laid out, and allow pro- 
cessions to pass effectively among the people; and that a 
square church aids in forming a pleasing eueharistie edifice. 
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endeavour to purify the mental atmosphere of the huUd- 
ing hy the use of holy water and of Incense, so that 
worldly thought and Influence may he banished from It, 
and our thoughts during our first procession should he 
devoted to that end. Having performed the ritual of 
purification, we call upon A lmi ghty God to consecrate and 
to hallow aU its various parts to the purposes In EHs 
service for which they are destined, and to that end we 
anoint with holy oil certain special centres of Influence. 
In that second procession of consecration our minds should 
be strongly fixed upon the Idea that this church shaU bo 
not only a place free from selfish or worldly thought, but 
definitely an active centre of good and holy thought— not 
merely free from evil, but actively good. When this great 
act of consecration has been duly performed, we at once 
^gin our first Service — ^the highest and holiest Service 
that we know— the Holy Eucharist which Christ Himself 
ordain^. In the course of this celebration the third 
procession will take place, and the sacred Host will be 
home round the Church as a crowning benediction. Dur- 
Ing that time our hearts should bo filled with deepest 
^oration to our Lord and with heartiest thankfulness for 
His wondrous love. Eemember. then. tbesA throA 
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hymn is sung — ^usually ‘^Onward, Christian 

Soldiers/^ 

The purification being ended, the consecration 
begins with a beautiful prayer adapted from the 
Irvingite Liturgy. 

God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
accept, hallow and ^ bless this place to the end whexe- 
nnto we have separated it, even to he a sanctuary of 
the Most' High, and a church of the Iiiving God. !rhe 
Lord with His favour graciously regard our work, and 
so send down His spiritual benediction and grace, that it 
may he unto Him the house of God, and unto His people 
worshipping therein the gate of heaven. R. Amen. 

The bishop then goes to the altar, and with 
chrism makes the sign of the cross upon each of 
the five crosses carved upon the altar-stone. He 
then anoints the cross upon the tabernacle and the 
altar-cross with chrism, and says: 

O God, “Wliose wisdom mightily and sweetly ordereth all 
things, look down, we pray Thee, upon the handiwork of 
Thy servants, and fill this house with heavenly wisdom, 
that they who serve Thee here may he so filled with the 
Spirit of wisdom and love that they may constantly labour 
to raise Thy people from the darkness of ignorance to 
the Hght of Thy holy truth. 

Wherefore do we consecrate and ^ hallow this altar 
to the glory of God, to the perfecting of humanity, and 
in honour of ^His glorious Martyr, the holy St... In the 
Name of the ^ Father, and of the ^ Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. R. Amen. 

When that is finished the altar is dressed, the 
chalice and paten arranged upon it as usual, . and 
the candles lighted; and the bishop then censes it 
in the usual manner. A procession is formed, and 
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again marelies all round the church, singing the 
hymn ''Blessed city, heavenly Salem,’’ and stopping 
at each of the crosses — for in place of the awful 
pictures called Stations of the Gross which dis- 
figure Eoman churches we put upon our walls 
crosses to represent the seven Rays, thus carrying 
out still further an idea which I shall fully explain 
when writing about the altar-stone. We arrange 
them to correspond as far as possible with the 
jewels inserted in the latter. The cross on the door 
of the tabernacle is taken as that of the second 
Ray ; that of the first Ray is erected as nearly as 
may be in the centre of the church; that represent- 
, iiig the fourth is placed in the south-east, and that 

\ of the fifth in the south-west; that of the seventh 

the west, the sixth in the north-west, and the 
I third in the north-east (Diagram 8). Each has 

engraved upon it the symbol of its Ray, and a tiny 
speck of its appropriate gem is embedded in it. 
When, as sometimes happens, an already existing 
building has to be adapted to our use, the orienta- 
J tion of the church may be inaccurate; in that ease 

the relative position of these crosses should be main- 
, •tained, though the points of the compass may have 

to be varied. It is unfortunate when the altar is 
not set in the east, as it imposes additional diffi- 
culties upon the angelic helpers in the work which 
they do at our services. When the church is pro- 
perly oriented, they utilize the etherie currents 
which are always fiowing over the surface of the 
earth at right angles to each other— north and 
south, and east and west; but when the church is 
set askew, they have to drive their lines of force 
across the earth-currents at all sorts of odd angles. 


k. 
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It can be done, of course, but it needs mueli more 
exertion; it is like swimming against tlie tide. As 
be anoints tbe fourtb-Eay cross in the soutb-east 
corner, tbe bisbop says: 

O Tlion Whose beauty shineth through the whole uni- 
verse, grant that as in this Thy shrine we seek to snirror 
the beauties of Thy celestial glory, so may we continually 
irradiate our lives with the light of Thine hadwslling 
Presence. 

At each cross tbe prayer concludes with tbe 
words ‘‘Wherefore do we consecrate and hallow, 
etc.,’’ just as they were said at tbe altar. At tbe 
fiftb-llay cross be says; 

O Thou great Master-Builder, Who hast laid the foun- 
dations of the universe in order and symmetry, grant that 
Thy people may so mould and polish the rude material 
of their natures, that they may be found just and accurate 
in Thy sight. 

At tbe seventb-Eay cross in tbe west: 

O G-od, the King of Angels, Euler of ail the hosts of 
heaven, we praise Thee for the help which these Thy 
radiant servants so joyously do render unto us; may we 
iiiid strength to unfold within ourselves such courage, 
such wisdom, and such purity that we may be found 
worthy to be fellow-workers with them in Thy most glori-^ 
ous service. 

At tbe sixtb"Kay cross: 

O Christ, the Lord of Love, we lay our hearts upon Thy 
shrine; in this Thy house of praise may the fervent adora- 
tion of Thy servants rise ever before Thee like incense, 
until the light of their love becomes one with Thine infinite 
"Light. , 

At tbe tbird-Eay cross; 

O God, Who meetest every man upon that path by which 
he draweth nigh unto Thee, grant us grace so to see Thee 
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in t3ie hearts of all men, that we may never fail in cour- 
tesy and understanding; and as Thou, O Lord, fulfillest 
Thyself in many ways, so may we rightly discern Thy 
purpose,, amidst the, tumult' of our earthly life. 

Tlie procession moves to the first-Eay cross in 
the centre of the church, and as he anoints it the 

"'hMiGp;'Says: 

O Crod, the Rocfe of Ages, the strength of all them that 
put their trust in Thee, we pray Thee graciously to re- 
gard our work and to fill this house with Thine almighty 
power, that they who worship here may he girded with 
strength for Thy holy service. 

The procession returns to the chancel, and the 
Holy Eucharist is celebrated. After the Consecra- 
tion the Host is placed in the monstrance, and car- 
ried round the church while a litany is sung, as at 
the service of Benediction of the Most Holy Sacra- 
'uient'' 

We have found the effect of this method of con- 
secration along the lines of the seven Rays to be 
very wmiiderfuL The definite invocation of the very 
principles — the very Angels— of love and devotion, 
of divine wdsdom and spiritual strength, brings a 
truly sx>lendid result; so that we achieve almost 
immediately a condition of affairs which it usually 
needs centuries of services to produce, and our 
churches become permeated with the feeling of devo- 
tion and reverential awe which we find in some of 
the great cathedrals. In many of those splendid 
medieevai buildings the sentiment of devotion abso- 
lutely and literally exudes from the walls, because 
for hundreds of years deyotional thought-forms have 
been created in them by successive generations. 
Even as those walls were erected this power was 
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poured into them, for in those days faith 
greater, and the influence of the outer world less 
prominent; as they built the workmen repeated 
prayers, and laid every stone as though it had been 
an offering upon an altar. Thus even before the 
consecration by the bishop, eveiy stone was a 
veritable talisman, charged with the reverence and 
devotion of the builder, and capable of radiating 
those same waves of sensation upon others, so as to 
stir m them similar feelings; and the crowds who 
came afterwards to worship at the shrine not only 
felt these radiations, but themselves strengthened 
them in turn by the reaction of their own feelings. 

Some day, perhaps, we may get back to that more 
v^oiesome frame of the public mind; meantime, we 
obtain something decidedly approximating to its re- 
sult by this special method of consecration. And 
even if we can hardly expect that the majority of 
the actual bricklayers employed will take so high 
a line, it is not too much to hope that the members 
of tlie congregation who make the vestments and 
the cloths for the altar, and arrange the interior 
decorations, may approach their v/ork in a right 
spirit. Every touch of the brush in a painting, 
every stitch put into a chasuble or a surplice, should 
be a direct offering to God, so that the completed 
work of art may be surrounded by an atmosphere 
of reverence and love, and may perpetually shed 
the vibrations of these qualities upon the wor- 
shippers. 

For these reasons it is infinitely preferable, when 
at all possible, that all vestments, altar-cloths and 
decorations should be actually made by the hands 
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of members of the congregation, rather than bought 
from a shop for presentation. Assuredly it is well 
that we should have artistic excellence in addition 
to love and devotion; for a noble work of art can 
shed these holy feelings just as fully as something 
less perfect, and will besides that give a most help- 
ful stimulus of quite another bind to those who are 
able to appreciate it and to perceive ail that it 
means. 

CHURCH WINDOWS 

Windows of coloured glass are eminently desirable, 
if really good and artistic. The pale muddy greys 
and browns of many modern windows are emphati- 
cally to be avoided, and so are the meaningless car- 
pet patterns which we often see reproduced in glass. 
Figures of the Christ, of our Lady, and of saints and 
Angels are permissible, and representations of some 
of the well-known stories of the gospels, even though 
these are largely mythical. But only strong, pure 
colours should be allow^ed, approaching as nearly as 
we can to the splendid stained glass of the best 
mediffival windows. Truly it will be difScult for us 
to equal them, not only because our modern erafts- 
»ien along these lines have not the skill of their 
ancestors, but because when our forefathers built up 
that marvellous mosaic, they did so for the love of 
God and the glory of His saints; and so each frag- 
ment of glass is a veritable talisman, and the sun- 
light that streams through it brings with it a glory 
that is not all of the physical world. 

CHURCH BELLS 

I have often been asked whether it is desirable that 
our churches should have bells in their towers. Not 
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unless we can have a sweet and harmonious peal; 
if that is within reach, it is indeed 'an acquisition, 
but it is an expensive luxury. 

The ringing of bells has a distinct part in the 
scheme of the Church, which in these days seems 
but little understood. The modern theory appears 
to be that they are meant to call people together at 
the time when the service is about to be performed, 
and there is no doubt that in the Middle Ages, when 
there were no clocks or watches, they were put to 
precisely this use. From this restricted view of the 
intention of the bell has grown the idea that any- 
thing which makes a noise will serve the purpose, 
and in most towns of England Sunday morning is 
made into a purgatory by the simultaneous but dis- 
cordant clanging of a number of unmusical lumps 
of metal. 

At intervals we recognize the true use of the bells, 
as when we employ them on great festivals or on 
occasions of public rejoicing; for a peal of musical 
bells, sounding harmonious notes, is the only thing 
which was contemplated by the original plan, and 
these were intended to have a double influence. Some 
remnants of this still remain, though but half under- 
stood, in the science of campanology, and those who 
know the delights of the proper performance of a 
triple-bob-major or a grandsire-bob-cator will per- 
haps be prepared to hear how singularly perfect and 
magnificent are the forms which are made by them. 

One of the effects which the ordered ringing of the 
bells was intended to produce was to throw out a 
stream of musical forms repeated over and over again, 
in precisely the same way, and for precisely the same 
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purpose, as the Christian monk used to repeat hun- 
dreds of Ave Marias — not in the least for himself 
or his own spiritual progress, but in order that a 
particular thought-form and its meaning might in 
this "way be impressed over and over again upon all 
astral bodies within^ reach. 

The blessing of the bells was intended to add an 
additional quality to these undulations. The ring- 
ing of the bells in different order naturally pro- 
duces different forms; but w^hatever the forms 
may be, they are produced by the vibration of the 
same bells, and if these bells are, to begin with, 
strongly charged with a certain type of magnetism, 
every form made by them will bear with it something 
of that influence. It is as though the wind which 
wafts to us snatches of music should at the same time 
bear with it a subtle perfume. So the bishop who 
blesses the bells charges them with much the same 
intent as he would bless holy water — ^with the inten- 
tion that, wherever this sound shall go, all evil 
thought and feeling shall be banished and harmony 
and devotion shall prevail— a real and legitimate 
exercise of what may not inaptly be called magic, and 
qufte effective when the magician does his work pro- 
perly. The Roman ceremony for the blessing of 
bells is quite elaborate; it provides for their wash- 
ing with consecrated water, their anointing with the 
oil for the sick and with chrism, and a special censing 
with thyme, myrrh and thus. 

When our congregations become large enough and 
rich enough, by all means let us have a sweet and 
truly melodious peal in such churches as are suitably 
situated; until then, it is better to be silent, lest we 
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make ourselves a nuisance to our neighbours. A 
church clock which strikes musically is pleasant; and 
there is also much to be said in favour of the soft 
ringing of a bell in the tower at those points in the 
service when the saering-bell is rung in the chancel 
below, so that all devout men within hearing may 
know what is taking place, and may join in spirit in 
our worship if they will. 

HOLY WATEE 

I have mentioned the use of holy water in describ- 
ing the Asperges; but it may be well to explain a 
little further. In order to make it, the priest takes 
clean water {noi distilled) and clean salt, and then 
proceeds to demagnetize them, to remove from them 
any casual exterior influences with wliich they may 
have been permeated. "Water is an almost universal 
solvent, and it readily absorbs all kinds of surround- 
ing magnetism, and so if it be taken from a pipe or 
a fountain it will already have certain impregnations. 
For our purpose we need water which is absolutely 
pure magnetically. “We should like it as pure as may 
be physically as well, but we must not distil it, as 
that takes all the life out of it and leaves it irrespon- 
sive. The presence of the usual minute quantities 
of chemicals in it does not matter; they are negli- 
gible; but we must make it magnetically clean, so 
the priest sweeps the impurities out of it. "We 
might say that he filters it etherically, astrally and 
mentally; only instead of passing the water through 
the filter, he passes the filter through the water, 
and drives out what is undesirable. If he happens 
to be clairvoyant he will observe the impurities, 
= probably as a grey cloud, and so will have the satis- 
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faction of actually seeing that his effort is success- 
ful. But if he has not yet that faculty, he must 
none the less feel absolutely certain of his power to 
cleanse. The link with our Lord which was made 
for him at his ordination endows him with a 
strength limited only by his realization of that link, 
and he acts on behalf of the Name which is above 
every name. In all magnetic action of this kind, 
utter confidence is the condition of success. That is 
the faith which, with the poetic exaggeration of the 
Orient, the Christ described as able even to move 
mountains. In those earlier days they personified 
everything, and so in their eyes casual impurities 
were devils, and they exorcised them with terrific 
maledictions, as one may see by reading the Roman 
rite for the baptism of children. An amount of 
vigorous denunciation is employed which seems some- 
what out of proportion to the result to be achieved. 
Still, we must allow for the requirements of those 
who are not accustomed to exercizing their will along 
these lines, and so need a certain time to work up 
steam. In our book of services we put it more 
gently, but the same effect is produced. 

\ similar demagnetization is performed for the 
salt. A considerable amount of this mineral may 
be blessed at once, so that it may be kept in stock; 
but the water must be freshly prepared for each 
service. The reason why both these substances are 
employed is partly for symbolical completeness and 
partly because they really do to some extent supple- 
ment^ each other, and are more effective in com- 
bination than either would be separately. Chlorine 
is what used to be called a fiery element; that is to 
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say, its etheric action is jBery in its nature. Salt 
is chloride of sodmm, and so is the handiest fom 
in which chlorine can be obtained. Water and fire 
are the great cleansing agents; and so we have this 
mixture of the two in holy water. 

Having demagnetized both very thoroughly, the 
priest then charges them with spiritual power, each 
separately and with many earnest repetitions, and 
then finally and with further fervent adjurations 
he easts the salt into the water in the form of a 
cross, and, with a final blessing, the operation is 
finished. 

If this ceremony be properly and carefully per- 
formed the water becomes a highly effective talis- 
man for the special purpose for which it is charged 
— that it shall drive away from the man who uses 
it all worldly and warring thought, and shall turn 
him in the direction of purity, concentration and 
devotion. The student of inner things will readily 
comprehend how this must be so, and when he 
sees with astral sight the discharge of the higher 
force which takes place when anyone uses or 
sprinkles this holy water, he will have no difficulty 
in realizing that it must be a powerful factor^^ in 
driving away undesirable thought and feeling, and 
quelling all irregular vibrations of the astral and 
mental bodies. In every ease where the priest does 
his work the spiritual force flows through, but he 
may add greatly to it by the fervour of his own 
devotion, and the vividness with which he realizes 
what he is doing. It must produce some effect 
upon every one who uses it, but it produces much 
more effect if the person intelligently lays himself 
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open to its influence. If in taking the holy water 
he says to himself a little adjuration or prayer: 
‘^May niy astral and mental bodies be purified by 
the magnetism which has been put into this water, 
or something of that sort, it would be a good way 
to get the best results. 

It is undoubtedly advantageous to have holy 
water at the entrance to the church, but it must be 
admitted that the plan usually adopted is insani- 
tary and revolting. In deference to modern opinion 
we shall have to modify the present way of offering 
it to tlie people. Perhaps some scheme of pressing 
a button and obtaining a few drops might prove 
workable. 

It has been asked whether a layman cannot make 
holy wmter by a suffleiently determined exercise of 
his will Certainly he can, though not exactly in 
the same way. Not being an ordained priest, he 
cannot draw upon that special reservoir, and can- 
not consecrate the sacred elements in the Eucharist, 
but he can charge any object with his own mag- 
netism and make it powerful for good. He is 
himself a manifestation of the Deity, a spark of 
tile divine Fire; and, realizing that, he can pour his 
power, which is an aspect of the divine Power, into 
the holy water and make an exceedingly effective 
talisman of it. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE ALTAR AND ITS APPURTENANCES 

We have been considering the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist from the point of view of the inner 
effect which it produces, and we have seen that such 
consideration enables us to understand it as a beau- 
tiful, wonderful and complicated ceremony adapted 
with remarkable ingenuity to the work which it is 
designed to do. When we comprehend that work 
we can readily see which of the various liturgies 
best serves its purpose, and which of the many 
possible methods of performing the rite gives least 
trouble to the angelic helpers, and provides them 
with the greatest amount of available material. We 
shall now proceed to examine from the same stand- 
point what we may call the instruments of the 
Sacraments — the altar, its lights and vessels, and 
the vestments worn by the celebrant and his assis- 
tants. In all these there is room for considerable 
variation, and it will be found that some arrange- 
ments are more suitable than others. 

THE ALTAR AND THE JEWELS 

The altar is usually thirty-nine inches in height 
and forty-two in width, including the gradines for 
vases and candles ; about eight feet is a con- 
venient length for an ordinary church. It may 
be of stone or of wood, but in the latter case 
a slab of stone must be sunk in the top, flush 
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with the surface of the table, near the front, but 
midway between the ends. This slab is usually of 
marble, and is about a foot square and an inch or 
two in thickness. It is in truth the actual altar, 
and upon it stand the chalice and paten during the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. Five Maltese 
crosses are engraved on this slab, one in the centre 
and one in each of the corners. These five crosses 
have been considered by Roman writers as symboli” 
eal of the alleged five wounds of Jesus, but they 
were originally intended to refer to the five direc- 
tions in space along which the force from the Host 
radiates. A cavity is hollowed out in the slab, and 
in the Roman Church a relic of some kind is gener- 
ally sealed up in this cavity. We in the Liberal 
Catholic Church adopt a somewhat different plan; 
which I will presently describe, but I wish first to 
say a few words on the general subject of relies. 

It is customary for those who are ignorant of 
these matters to ridicule the idea of paying reverence 
to a fragment of hone which once belonged to a 
saint; but though reverence paid to the bone itself 
would be misplaced, the influence radiating from 
tfiat bone may nevertheless be quite a real thing, 
and well worthy of serious attention. That the 
trade in relics has led, all the world over, to fraud 
on the one hand and blind credulity on the other 
is not a thing to be disputed ; but that by no means 
alters the fact that a genuine relic may be a valu- 
able thing. Whatever has been part of the physi- 
cal body of a Great One, or even of the garments 
which have clothed that physical body, is impreg- 
nated with his personal magnetism. That means 
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tliat it is charged with the powerful waves of 
thought and feeling which used to issue from him, 
just as an electrical battery may be charged; only 
in this case the charge remains practically undim- 
inished for centuries, as any psychometer knows. 

Such force as it possesses is intensified and per- 
petuated by the thought-waves poured upon it as 
the years roll by, by the faith and devotion of the 
crowds who visit the shrine. Therefore anyone put- 
ting himself into a receptive attitude, and coming 
into the immediate neighbourhood of a relic, will 
receive into himself its strong vibrations, and soon 
will be more or less attuned to them. Since those 
vibrations are unquestionably better and stronger 
than any which he is likely to generate on his own 
account, that is a good thing for him. For the time 
being it lifts him on to a higher level, it opens a 
higher world to him; and though the effect is only 
temporary, this cannot but be good for him— an 
event which will leave him, for the rest of his life, 
slightly better than if it had not occurred. 

That is if the relic is genuine; but there seems 
little doubt that most relies are not genuine. We 
have all heard the story of the bishop who, when 
the dignitaries of some town which he was visiting 
produced with great pride their most treasured 
possession, the skull of John the Baptist, remarked 
gently: '' Sinner that I am, this is the fourth head 
of the holy Baptist that I have held in these un- 
worthy hands!’’ And it is commmnly reported that 
there is in existence enough wood of the True Cross 
to build a shdp of the line, though I believe that 
some Roman writers indignantly deny this. Un- 
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principled as the remark may sormd, it does not 
really matter very much whether an ordinary relic 
is authentic or not, for the original magnetism of 
the average saint is but a small thing compared to 
the force which has been poured into the relic by 
centuries of devotional feeling; it is sure to be 
sending out a fairly strong radiation in either case, 
and the influence on visitors is always good. Of 
course a real relic of the Christ or the Buddha is a 
thing of tremendous power, and shines like the sun 
in liis strength; but of these there are very few. 

This is the rationale of pilgrimages, and they are 
quite often really effective. In addition to what- 
ever may have been the original magnetism contri- 
buted by the holy man who once lived at that spot, 
or by the relic of him preserved there, as soon as 
the place of pilgrimage is established and numbers 
of people begin to visit it, that place becomes 
charged with the devotional feeling of all those 
hosts of visitors, and what they leave behind reacts 
upon their successors. Thus the influence of one of 
those holy places usually does not decrease as time 
passes, for if the original force tends slightly to 
^liminish, on the other hand it is constantly fed 
by new accessions of devotion. 

Instead of a relic, we of the Liberal Catholic 
Church use for our altars a set of highly mag- 
netized jewels, arranged in a way which I will try 
to explain. 

In writing of the altar candles, I have already 
said something of the seven Rays and their quali- 
ties. I mentioned there the principal characteris- 
tics of those Rays, so I need not repeat that infor- 
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mation here; but a little further explanation on the 
subject may be useful. 

All life comes forth from God; but it comes from 
Him through difEerent channels. We read in the 
book of Revelation of the seven Spirits which are 
before His throne, but we learn little there of their 
function. Students of the inner life are aware that 
these seven great Ministers are very much more 
than mere servants or messengers; they are rather, 
as it were, God’s very members in and through 
whom He works, channels of His power, part of 
Himself, functioning under Him somewhat as in 
the human body subordinate ganglia function under 
the control of the brain. The divine life pours 
forth through these seven Ministers, and it is 
coloured by the channel through which it passes; 
through all its long evolution it bears the stamp of 
one or other of these mighty Spirits; it is always 
life of that type and of no other, whether it be at 
the mineral, vegetable, animal or human stage of 
its development. 

Hence it follows that these seven types are to 
be found among men, that we ourselves must be- 
long to one or other of them. Fundamental dif- 
ferences of this sort in the human race have always 
been recognized; a century ago men were described 
as of the lymphatic or the sanguine type, the vital 
or the phlegmatic; and astrologers classify us under 
the names of the planets, as Jupiter men, Mars men, 
Venus or Saturn men, and so on. I take it that 
these are only other methods of stating the basic 
differences of disposition due to the channel through 
; which we happen to have come forth, or rather, 
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tlirougli which it was ordained that we should come 
forth.. ■ ' 

As these types exist among us, it is obvious that 
the d-ivine force will act upon us in different ways; 
its incidence as it were will be at different angles. 

We are directed by Christ's Church to make certain 
arrangements for- the reception of that force— to 
provide a chalice and paten, an altar and a church 
building; our bishops carry a crosier and wear a 
pectoral cross, both of which are physical centres 
for the radiation of the force. It occurred to us 
that if the characteristics of the various Rays could 
somehow be included within these special centres— 
if in each of them there could be a subordinate 
centre for each of the Rays, it might facilitate the 
distribution of the power. 

Let us try to illustrate this idea by an analogy ; 
but remember it is only an analogy, and must not 
be pushed too far. Suppose that the men of each 
Ray can absorb readily light of one colour only- 
say violet for the first ray, blue for the second, and I 

so on. The power which comes down from on high 
js the white light which includes all colours; and 
us it fails upon each man, he will take out of it 
the colour which he can absorb, and the rest wilJ 
pass him by, and have comparatively little effect 
upon him. But that power of selecting one’s own^^^^^^ 
colour and separating it from the rest exists in men 
in very varied degrees; and it seemed probable that 
if we could devise some thing like a psychic prism 
^ — some method of dividing the white light into the 

L;i seven colours of the spectrum even as it left the 

physical focus which we are instructed to provide i 
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for it — ^we should make it much easier of assimila- 
tion for our people. 

The Rays run through all nature, so that, just 
as there are men belonging to each of them, so are 
there animals, vegetables, minerals belonging to 
each, and possessing the special characteristics of 
that to which they belong. We find, for example, 
that each Ray has its own representative precious 
stone, or group of precious stones, through which its 
force will work more readily than through any 
other; and so it seemed to us that if we procured a 
set of seven such gems,, one appropriate to each of 
the Rays, and set them in our altar-stone, we should 
be affording an especially suitable lens through 
which each of the types of the sevenfold force 
could radiate. 

The experiment was tried, and was found to be 
instantly and remarkably successful; so much so 
that we were encouraged to extend the scheme to 
the church building itself, as well as to the pectoral 
cross and the crosier of our bishops. The tiniest 
particle of the required jewel is enough, so the cost 
is not prohibitive (from four to six shillings for the 
set of seven), nor is the value of the gem sufficient 
to tempt a burglar; and it is now our custom to 
insert a little circle of such minute specks in the 
hollow in the centre of the altar-stone in place of a 
relic. 

Bach speck is strongly magnetized along its own 
especial line, so that it may he the readiest possible 
channel for the great Angel of its particular Ray 
whenever he may desire to use it, apart from its 
work as a prism in connection with the Consecra- 
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lion of the Host. The arrangement of the stones 
which has been found most convenient is indicated 
in Diagram 8, which also shows how the force flows 
between the gems in the altar-stone, those in the 
candlesticks, and those in the Ray crosses on the 
walls of the church. 


Bay 

Jewel at the 
Head of Ray 

Substitutes 

1 . 

Diamond 

Rock Crystal 

2. 

Sappliire 

Lapis Lazuli, Turquoise, Sodalite 

3. 

; Emerald 

Aquamarine, Jade, Malachite. 

4. 

■ dasper | 

Olialcedoiiy, Agate, Serpentine 

5. 

Topaz 

Citrine, Steatite 

6 . 

Rnby 

Tourmaline, Garnet, Carnelian, Carbuncle, 
Thiilite, Rhodonite 


Amethyst 

Porphyry, Violane 


Above is a list of the stones peculiar to the seven 
Rays. It must not be assumed that it is an 
exhaustive list, because all precious stones are 
on one or other of the Rays; these which I have 
Jjdven in the first column stand at the head of their 
respective Rays in the mineral kingdom, and so are 
their most appropriate representatives. Why they 
are so, we do not yet know; it is apparently not 
on acc()mit of their chemical constitution, for in 
that respect the sapphire and the ruby are prac- 
tically identical, yet the forces flowing through them 
are radically different. Possibly the colour of the 
stone may be an important factor. Further inves- 
tigation will no doubt in time clear up these points; 
in the meantime, our priests may depend upon the 
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accuracy of the list, as far as it goes. In a second 
column I add the names of some stones of less 
value, which may be substituted when those in the 
hrst column are unobtainable; but the stones of this 
second list would need to be larger in size if they 
are to be equally effective. 

The altar (Plate 17) is raised above the floor of 
the sanctuary by at least three steps. The top step 
forms a wide platform: before the altar on which 
the priest stands when he celebrates the Holy 
Hucharist. This platform is called in English the 
footpace, but we sometimes meet with the Italian 
name predeUa, or the Latin mppedwnevm. The 
steps of course go round the sides of the altar as 
well as in front. 

The altar should be covered by three cloths, the 
upper one being of the same width as the altar, 
and long enough to reach nearly to the ground at 
each end. The Roman use seems to require under- 
neath these three a fourth, a cere-cloth of waxed 
linen called the chrismale — ^presumably in case of 
accidents. The altar frontal (called in Latin 
antependium, because, it hangs in front of the altar) 
is changed according to the ecclesiastical seasofls, 
the arrangement of which I shall explain in another 
volume of this series on the Christian Festivals. 

THE ECOLESIASTIOAIi COIiOHES 

The studeiit of the inner side of life is well aware 
that colour is one of the modes of expression in 
nature. Colour is a rate of vibration, and our 
varied emotions show themselves in changes of 
flour in the ^ral body to those who have de- 











I^LATE 17, — An Altar, showing (a) Tabernacle; (b) Tabernacle 
Cross; (c) Altar Cross; (d) Six large Candlesticks; (e) 
Small Candlesticks; (f) Reading Stand; (g) Sanctuary 
Ijamp; (h) Veil covering the Chalice and surmounted by 
the Burse; (i) Gradine or Shelf; (j) Altar Frontal. 
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Man Visible and Invisible^ by C. W. Leadbeater, 


veloped the sight by which it can be perceived. In 
precisely the same way changes of colour in the 
mental body express the different kinds of thought 
which pass through it. The investigation of colours 
and their combinations in these higher worlds is 
most fascinating, and it is being gradually reduced 
to a science. I have myself written a book on the 
subject, with many illustrations painted for me by 
one who can see, and to that I must refer any 
reader who wishes to pursue the study.* There is 
a certain reaction in these matters. If an emotion 
produces a rate of vibration in the astral body 
which manifests as a colour, that same colour in 
some external object, sending out that same rate 
of vibration, will, when it impinges upon an astral 
body in a condition of comparative rest, tend to 
arouse the particles of that body, and set them oscil- 
lating sympathetically — ^whieh means that a colour 
tends to awaken in a man the emotion which it ex- 
presses. The influence is not very strong or decided 
when there is only a small amount of the colour ; but 
if there is plenty of it, a slow steady pressure is un- 
doubtedly exercised, and by degrees an appreciable 
^ect is produced. In earlier times when smaller 
meetings were held, the walls of the room or church 
were covered with hangings of the colour of the 
day, so that the little band of the faithful came 
into a red hall, a green hall, a violet hall when they 
gathered for the purpose of worship. The size of 
our churches at the present day precludes us from 
following the example of our predecessors, but the 
Church still orders that the altar frontal and the 
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vestments of her priests shall be changed to cor- 
respond with the special type of force which is be- 
ing radiated, and with the condition of mind which 
she IS endeavouring to superinduce; and in doing 
this she IS not only putting before us an intoeS 
mg system of symbology, but also making a dis- 
tinct scientific effort in pursuit of a definite aim 

is moreover another consideration. All the 
orces of help and blessing invoked during the ser 

vmes are poured out through the celebfaJit 
his ^sistants, and their dress is espeeiaUy arranged 
tor the reception and distribution of thL fS 
^ wdi presently be explained. The colour of that 
dress IS therefore a distinct factor in the ease L 
It to some extent tinges with its vibration the energv 
stored within it; and so, while the huro? £ 
pnest s vesture could never prevent the flow of the 

II It IS III haimony with the particular variety of 
flat w which is i„ .ction at the tnoSt Vi 

general rule, dark and dull shades are of little lio 
and black (which is the absence of all colour) nuts 
senous obstacles in the way; black Is XiefS 
ntvei med by the Liberal Catholic Church, 

Thus the Church’s seasons are in themselves a 
kind of sacrament arranged for the welfare of tho 
people, so that sometimes one side of their- r> f 

rih« r'ri •• tivrsr 

bj that slow steady influence of colour nlivino- -.it, ’ 
ftem as long as they are within the wX nf X 
»amd edifice. It i» Mt "1 ^e 

can ferce a caeeles,, Mrdom or prei„dieed'’pSii 
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into a certain state of mind, but only tbat if the 
person is sympathetic and disposed to make an 
effort in the right direction, this scheme provides 
easier surroundings for that effort. The Church 
cannot force any man’s evolution; she can only 
offer him convenient surroundings for development, 
and it is then for him to take advantage of them. 
These things are all helps; and the wise man neg- 
lects nothing, however comparatively small, which 
may aid him on a path beset by difficulties. 

Four colours are now used by the Church — ^white, 
red, violet and green, with a fifth (rose) which is 
employed only twice in the year by churches which 
have provided themselves with it. Bach of these 
is the moat suitable for a certain form of the out- 
pouring. Other hues have been tried at various 
times in the history of the Church, especially in 
England in the old Sarum rite; blue was used for 
festivals of our Lady, and yellow for those of 
Confessors, but there was found to be no special 
practical utility in this, and the additional expense 
was considerable, so there has been a general rever- 
sion to the four main colours which were originally 
ifidieated by tradition. 

White is used for the greatest festivals, such as 
Easter, Christmas, Ascension, Trinity, and also for 
feasts of our Lady, of the Angels, and of aU saints 
who are not martyrs. Let it be clearly understood 
that these great festivals are not merely historical 
commemorations; they are occasions of special out- 
pouring of divine power. They may perhaps origin- 
ally have been times at whichj for astronomical or 
seasonal reasons, such outpourings were found to 
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be easy; they are aow, as it were by agreemei 
b tween heaven and earfli, the appointed oppo 
ities for especial showers of blessing.^’ It 

‘'“t «t • time like Chris 

ett® ot ordmasy liie. They are for the momei 
ready to receive grace from on high, and advantaa 

attitude, and the dowr 
pouring ^es place, Angels and others who ar 
engaged in helping in such work know of the ai 
tTSr^ ^efoi^and, just as we do, and are read: 

tion of aU, the symbol not only of purity but oi 
the highest joy and the greatest exultation. So on 
he greatest occasions the full power of the white 
hght IS turned on. Perhaps in some ways it is 

oy White, I do not mean by golden yeUow but bv 

Si tilt 

i „Ti' vs 

constituents. The fapt th^i- +t. t t 

hu« to atiaalat. dilI^'i''of 
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Violet is the colour employed to prepare us for 
the immediate reception of the white; for the vibra- 
tions of violet are intensely rapid, piercing, actinic, 
cleansing. It has been considered a penitential 
colour; a better expression of the idea is that it 
promotes introspection, that it turns the forces in 
upon ourselves, and so acts best upon the inner man. 
It expresses and stimulates the highest spiritual 
aspiration, which is a mingling of the blue of devo- 
tion and the crimson of perfect love. It is found 
that white is best for the reception of the result 
of the weeks of effort devoted in Advent and Lent 
to preparation for the festivals of Christmas and 
Easter, hut that violet is most helpful during the 
time of the preparation, as its vibrations work upon 
our higher bodies, and tend to make us good chan- 
nels for the force to be outpoured on those festi- 
vals. I do not for a moment mean to say that the 
mere presence of that colour in the church will 
change the nature of the people who attend its 
services ; but if people are alive and awake to its 
influence, and understand what they should be do- 
ing with themselves, the prevalence of that colour 
an^ its vibrations will make the work easier for 
fhem than it otherwise would he. The same is true 
of the vigils which precede saints^ days, so violet 
is the hue chosen for them also. For the same rea- 
son of its piercing and cleansing power it is used 
for all exorcisms, for holy unction, for the sacra- 
ment of absolution, and at funerals. 
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at Pentecost, and in the other to the blood which 
was shed. In reality its force is that of spiritual 
power, courage and expansiveness. The ascription 
to God the Holy Ghost of the title of Comforter has 
no doubt been a solace to many afflicted men and 
women, but it is nevertheless a partial and scarcely 
satisfactory translation of the Greek word Fara- 
kletos. A better rendering of the title would be 
Encourager, Strengthener, or even Helper. The 
ordinary translation suggests that the Holy Spirit 
comes into action only or principally in times of 
sorrow, whereas the truth is that His power is with 
us at every moment, an ever-present source of inspir- 
ation, a tower of strength, a fountain of life, a 
source of energy to Whom we can never appeal in 
vain. His aspect as the Consoler of the afflicted is 
in the Christian scheme transferred to our Lady, 
with whom He is so closely connected ; but the con- 
sideration of this point belongs rather to our next 
volume. The red also tjj^pifies the fire of love; and 
the ecclesiastical colour called amaranth-red is pro- 
bably a compromise between the pure crimson or 
rose of love and the scarlet-lake of courage. It is 
a magnificent colour, and its vibrations are always 
heartening and warming. At the opposite end k 
the spectrum from the violet, it yet has certain 
points of similarity in its effect; but it moves to 
outward acti%dty instead of to introspection. 

Green comes in the middle of the spectrum, be- 
tween the two, and it is the colour of nature, of the 
gram and of the trees. It represents the inter- 
mediate condition, the balance of the forces; and 
its effect is in the direction of sympathy and lov- 
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ingkindness— the kindly interest which we should 
feel at all times to all people, the calm, peaceful 
yet affectionate attitude. It is the colour upon 
which we fall back when nothing else is going on, 
and it symbolizes for us the putting into practice 
of all that we have learnt, the use in daily life of 
the tremendous forces which we have accumulated 
during the festival periods. 

Rose, by ancient custom, supersedes violet on the 
Third Sunday of Advent and the Fourth Sunday in 
liciit; but many churches have not a separate out- 
fit for these, so its use is left to the discretion of 
the priest in charge. It indicates the pure spiritual 
love which should be at once the result and the 
central thought of our seasons of preparation. 

THE EETABLE 

Along the back of the altar run one or two 
ledges or shelves, each about six inches high, called 
retables or gradines. Upon these stand the six 
large candlesticks, vases of flowers, and in the 
middle the box called the tabernacle in which the 
Host is reserved. The tabernacle frequently stands 
upon the altar itself, the retable being cut away 
in* the middle to make room for it. Roman direc- 
tions recommend that it should he a small iron safe, 
built into the wall of the church, or into the top of 
a stone altar. It must have in front a door open- 
ing outwards — or sometimes, perhaps more con- 
veniently, a double door opening down the middle. 
There are instances of tabernacles with a curved 
front, the door sliding to one side. There should 
be a plain Latin cross of brass upon the outside of 
the door, which however is sometimes covered by a 
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sflk veil of the eolonr of the day. The whole in- 
side of the tahemaele should be gilt, or lined with 
white silk. A large brass standing cross {not a 
emcifix) should be placed upon the top of or just 
above the tabernacle, so that it can be clearly seen 
by the congregation. The ordinary form of the 
crucifix should always be avoided, as it is associ- 
ated with much that is false and misleading. There 
is a rare form which represents the Christ as 
crowned and reigning triumphant from the cross — 
a^ symbolism which is much older and more defen- 
sible than the other. On the altar there should be 
v^es of flowera, and on festivals branching candle- 
sticks for the additional smaller candles. When 
there are two or more shelves at the hack of the 
altar, six large candlesticks stand on the highest, 
and additional candles or vases of flowers on the 
lower. Two smaller candles on a lower shelf may 
be used for Low Celebration. The sanetuarv lamn 
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were not in it before. But jnst as every musical 
note has overtones, so has every physical vibration 
its overtones, its counterparts in various higher 
worlds. When describing the effect of the 'Conse- 
cration of the Host we spoke of the ''wires’’ which 
reach up to infinity from every physical object; we 
do not in this case displace those wires (only the 
Angel of the Presence has the power to do that), 
but we do arouse within them a new set of vibra- 
tions which make them capable of responding to 
higher forces in quite a new way, and so bringing 
them down to this lower world. Having established 
this link, we utilize it by the process of combustion. 
When we bring any object into that condition, or 
make it glow, we at once stir up all its counterparts 
at different levels, and thereby make it a direct and 
easy line of communication. Remembering how 
strictly the idea of economy of force rules all mani- 
festations of power f j*om above, we see that to create 
an easy line of communication is to obtain a result. 
Therefore when we light the candles of the Rays 
we lay as it were a telegraph wire to the feet of 
I he Leaders oE those Rays; we produce what is prae- 
lically an extension of their consciousness to us 
down liere, we send a call to them in response to 
wliieli their fire at once flows down and does what- 
soever it flnds to do. 

When the Jews burnt the flesh of bullocks and 
of rams tliey were appealing to a low and loathsome 
variety of elemental, for no other could possibly 
Like pleasure in slaughter, in the fumes of blood 
and the horrible stench of burning carcases. But 
the idea of a burnt sacrifice is very far from being 
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a mere baseless superstition. Both, fire and light 
are powerful factors in communication with higher 
worlds, for those who know how to take advantage 
of them. The fire of our candles, our sanctuary 
lamp, our incense is not kindled for naught; the 
forefathers who handed these traditions down to us 
had inherited them from students of the ancient 
Mysteries who had a scientific basis for their actions. 
Our modern science has not yet touched these non- 
physical levels, but it is distinctly reaching out to- 
wards them; and wise men are learning to preserve 
an open mind about many things at which the 
ignorant have mocked. 

During the great forty days between Easter and 
the Ascension Day we bitrn a large additional candle 
called the Paschal candle, to form a channel for 
some of the extra force which is then being radiated, 
and also to act as a reminder to the congregation of 
the special opportunity which is then offered to 
them. The small supplementary candles used on 
other festivals have the same general objects. All 
these facts are matters of knowledge and sight to 
those who have developed clairvoyance, but they 
need explanation to people who have as yet only 
physical vision. 

The Roman Church insists strongly that only 
candles containing a preponderating percentage of 
beeswax should be used, at least for the larger 
candles. There is a quaint association of beeswax 
with the industry of the bee, and an idea of offer- 
ing it as emblematic of our labour. It must be re- 
membered, however, that these rules date from a 
period when be^wax and tallow were the only 
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materials out of which candles could be made, and 
it is obYions that tallow would be utterly unsuitable. 
There seems no objection to paraffin, nor to candles 
made from palm or cocoa-nut oil. 

There is no limit to the number of additional 
candles that may be used to mark the greater Fes- 
tivals. ^ Not less than two of the large candles must 
be lit at a Low Celebration, or (according to the 
Roman use) four if a bishop be celebrating; and at 
Benediction or exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
there must always be at least twelve candles burn- 
ing ; but of course there may be many more. At 

Pontiheal High Celebration by the Ordinary a 
seventh candle is lit and set behind the altar-cross, 
so as to stand a little higher than the other six. It 
has even been attached to the cross itself. 

THE CHALICE AKB PATEN 

Of all the instruments of the Sacraments none 
is so important as the chalice and paten (Plate 
18). These should be always of gold or silver, and, 

if the latter metal is used at least the upper sur- 

face of the paten and the inside of the chalice must 
lie gilt. If poverty compels, the stem and foot of 
the chalice may be of inferior metal, but this is not 
recommended. They must be consecrated by a 
bishop, and when they need to be regilded (which 
should be done as soon as the gilding shows signs 
of wearing through) they should be sent afterwards 
to be re-eonseerated before use. " 

In ancient days both chalices and patens were 
often elaborately wrought and heavily jewelled. 
They seem sometimes to have been much larger than 
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any that are used now; I have read of a mediaeval 
paten weighing thirty pounds, and the celebrated 
Ardagh chalice holds three pints. It has two 
handies, and is of much the same shape as the 
modern soup-tureen; it is wonderfully ornamented 
with gold and rich enamel, and is indeed a master- 
piece of the ancient Irish goldsmith’s art. Its date 
is uncertain, but is supposed to be between 800 and 
900 A.D. In the early Church we read of chalices 
of glass, crystal and ivory, and even of wood and 
horn, but these latter were soon emphatically for- 
bidden, 

OTHEB VESSELS AND CLOTHS 

In connection with the chalice we must consider 
the corporal and the purificator (Plate 18). These 
are both rectangles of linen — the finest and whitest 
that can be obtained. The corporal— so called be- 
cause upon it rests the Corpus or sacred Body — is 
spread upon the altar above the consecrated stone, 
and the Host and the chalice are placed upon it 
during the celebration. After the service is over it 
m folded and placed in the burse (J^Iate 18). The 
purificator is used for wiping and drying the 
chalice, the paten, and the priest’s lips and fingersf 
after the ablutions. The pall (Plate 18) is a small 
square of stiffened linen ornamented with a cross, 
which is laid upon the chalice as a cover. The burse 
is really nothing but a square pocket or envelope in 
which to keep the corporal; it is usually stiffened 
with cardboard, like the pall, and has a cross 
worked in gold in the middle of one of its sides. 
The chalice-veil (Plate 18) is a piece of material 
Jtfp enough to cover the chalice and droop down 
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to tlie altar on every side of it. It also bears a gold 
eross near one of its edges, so that it can easily he 
arranged to be in the middle facing the congrega- 
tion when the veil is draped over the chalice. Both 
burse and veil are usually made of the same material 
as the set of vestments to which they belong, and 
are ornamented to match the rest. 

Before the Celebration begins the arrangements 
(Plate 18) are as follows: — The corporal is first 
spread upon the altar, so that its centre is above 
the centre of the altar-stone; upon it stands the 
empty chalice, over which the purificator is hung; 
the paten rests on the purificator, with the large 
priest ^s wafer upon it. Above this is laid the pall, 
and then the chalice veil is hung over it so as to 
touch the altar on every side of it, completely hid- 
ing the chalice, and with its cross turned towards 
the people. Standing apart on the gospel side of 
the altar, or leaning against a flower-vase, also with 
its cross turned towards the people, is the empty 
burse. After the ablutions the same arrangement is 
restored, except that of course there is then no 
wafer upon the paten, and the burse, containing the 
•folded corporal, and with its cross uppermost, rests 
upon the veil. It should be remembered that the 
Host may rest only upon gold or upon white linen; 
it must not be allowed to touch silk or cotton or 
any other substance. 

The ciborium (Plate 18) is in reality a covered 
chalice, and the rule for it is the same as for the 
chalice; it must be either of gold or of silver, and 
in the latter ease the howl must be gilt inside. The 
cover is usually surmounted by a handle in the shape 
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of a cross. It is used to contain the wafers for the 
congregation, and it stands open upon the altar be- 
side the chalice while the wafers are awaiting con- 
secration. The Hosts are afterwards distributed to 
the clergy and people from it, and it may be placed 
within the tabernacle to contain those which are 
reserved. In this case its cover is placed carefully 
upon it, and it should also be covered with a veil 
of white silk. In large churches, where several 
priests assist in the distribution to the congregation, 
there may be a corresponding number of ciboria. 
If at a Low Celebration the number of communi- 
cants is small, the Hosts for them may be conse- 
crated upon the same paten as the priest’s Host, 
md may be distributed from it; but great care must 
be taken to avoid accidents, as the modern paten 
is a small circular plate of gold (or silver gilt), 
often with no rim of any sort and only very slightly 
hollowed, so that the greatest vigilance is required 
to prevent the Hosts from slipping oil when it is 
moved on the altar, or carried about from place to 
place. 

It is convenient that a church should possess 
pyx — a small box, generally of silver (but of course*' 
gilt inside), in which a Host can be kept for Bene- 
diction, or carried to the sick. In ancient days the 
pyx was often much larger than it is now and very 
richly ornamented; one at St, Paul’s Cathedral 
weighed forty-two ounces. Some were in the shape 
of a dove, superbly enamelled; some in the form of 
a tower, or a cup with a cover. It was not infre- 
quently suspended over the altar, and seems in this 
way to have taken the place of our tabernacle, which 
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superseded the hanging pyx only in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. When heavy altar-canopies 
passed out of fashion it was more difficult to sus- 
pend the and so arose the custom of keeping 
it in a niche in the reredos, which must then have 
a door which could be locked, and so soon developed 
into a tabernacle. The cup-shaped pyx then came 
to have a foot, for the sake of convenience, and so 
was the ancestor of our ciborium. 

The monstrance (Plate 19) in which the Host is 
placed for the service of Solemn Benediction, and 
when carried in procession, is really a transparent 
pyx. Ancient monstrances were made in many dif- 
ferent shapes — images of all sorts, crosses, angels 
i)earing a crystal pyx surmounted by a cross, a 
large tube of crystal fixed in a metal foot, figures 
of our Lord with a crystal door in the breast be- 
hind whieli the Sacred Host was inserted — many 
and strange were the forms they took j yet they were 
nearly always artistic and often of immense value. 
The type which is now almost invariably used was 
adopted in the seventeenth century. It is that of a 
radiating sun of gold or silver, with a crystal pyx 
«in the centre, inside which the Host is held in an 
upright position by a crescent-shaped clip made 
of gold (or silver gilt) which ie called the lunette. 
It is imperative that the Host shall not touch the 
■•glass.' ••■: . ■ ' 


CHAPTEE YIII 



THE VESTMENTS 


Thei'e liave been two schools of thought with re- 
gard to the origin of ecclesiastical vestments. For 
a long time it was supposed that they were modelled 
directly upon those of the Jewish priesthood, for 
which such minute instructions are given in the 
alleged law of Moses. Later and more critical re- 
search seems to show conclusively that they were 
evolved by a natural proems from the ordinary cos- 
tume of a Soman citizen of the first century of our 
era, though various changes in their texture, out- 
line and number are said to have been introduced 
to assimilate as far as possible the Jewish and 
Christian systems. Priests at first wore the civil 
taking care only that it was specially clean 
and of the best quality obtainable; but when, about 
the sixth century, the fashion of that civil dress be- 
gan to alter, the Church found the change less 
suitable to the dignity of the divine offices and tC 
the work which she had to do, so she retained the 
older forms, gradually modifying them as the cen- 
turies rolled on. I have no doubt that in such modi- 
fications she has received a certain amount of guid- 
ance from higher powers behind — not in every de- 
tail, obviously, but sufficiently to produce a set of 
seemly and appropriate vestments which can be 
readily utilized for the inflow and outflow of the 
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forces with which our services are concerned. The 
Great Ones always avoid dominating the thought of 
mm, but are ready to give counsel if consulted, and 
gently to influence in the right direction those who 
are willing to lay themselves open to such guidance. 

If we are to profit by the result of clairvoyant 
examination into the value and efficacy of the vest- 
ments, we must first understand that they ought to 
satisfy two distinct sets of requirements. They 
have two parts to play; they must commend them- 
selves on the whole to the aesthetic sense of the 
people (or at least they must not outrage it in any 
way) and they must offer no hindrance to the forces 
which are to flow through them. The best type of 
the vestments used by the Church at the present 
day fulfil very fairly the first of these conditions; 
they are dignified and stately, beautiful in colour 
and ornament, and they have behind them the deep 
interest of long historical continuity. "When we con- 
sider them from the second point of view, however, 
we find that some of the various types are more use- 
ful than others; and it is that side of the question 
tliat I shall now try to explain. 

^ Men of a certain frame of mind are amusingly 
impatient of ritual and vestments, and are con- 
stantly clamouring heatedly against them, and de- 
manding whether we cannot do without them. Cer- 
tainly we can. The great sacrifice of the Holy 
Eucharist can be offered, the power can be called 
down, the blessing can be poured out, without any 
of these things; but it can be done much more 
easily and smoothly with them. You can do for a 
time without oiling your engine; hut you will 
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soon find that it is producing less result than it 
should, and working with much friction. The 
ritual, the vestments, the bells, the candles, the in- 
cense — all these are devices for saving energy, so 
that less may he lost in the machinery and more 
may be left for the great purpose of the sacrifice. 
God’s power, men say, is infinite; He can do what 
He will without our help. It does not seem to 
occur to them that He may, not inconceivably, have 
an infinite number of purposes to which He wishes 
to devote that power, and that it is not seemly for 
us to cause Him to waste it because of our peevish 
personal pre.iudices. No doubt the human will can 
do all things when properly developed; but it can 
do them much more easily, and with much less 
trouble to the Source of all power, if a little intelli- 
gence is used in providing suitable machinery. An 
etherie materialization, for example, might serve in- 
stead of some of the vestments; but the energy used 
in making that materialization every time would be 
out of all proportion greater than that involved in 
making the vestment— -to say nothing of the oppor- 
tunity that the latter offers for a member of the con- 
gregation to share in the good work. Many a priegt 
has not the least idea how to materialize; and the 
Christ meant His plan to work even in the hands of 
the ignorant. That is why the services are hedged 
round with many little precautions, and it is not 
wise to depart from a prescribed ritual unless one 
sees clearly all that depends upon it. Assuredly 
our Lord will work with whatever we have, but we 
on our side should do our honest best to provide 
channels as suitable as we can. ^ 
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Let us review the various ecclesiastical vestiueuts 
one by one 5 some we need but mention in passing, 
while others may require comment or explanation. 

THE cassoce: 

The cassock (Plate 20) is simply the long outer 
coat or gown with a single upright collar which was 
part of the ordinary dress of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Later it was abandoned by laymen in 
favour of the shorter coat which was found in vari- 
ous ways more convenient, but the Church retained 
the cassock because of its greater dignity and grace- 
fulness as a basis for the other vestments; and so 
it became the distinctive outer gament of the 
clergy on ordinary occasions. In modem days the 
cassock is often fastened by a long row of buttons 
from neck to feet, which somebody once compared 
to a boiler with a row of rivets; previously it was 
(and sometimes is now) a double-breasted garment, 
with one side folded over the other lil^e a kimono, 
and it was confined at the waist by a broad sash of 
the same colour and material called the cincture. 
Even when there are buttons, the cincture should 
still be worn. In the Church of England priests and 
deacons wear black cassocks, and even some of the 
bishops do the same, though others of them are be- 
ginning to adopt a dark purple. In the Roman 
Church priests and the lower clergy wear black, the 
bishops a lovely rose-purple, cardinals red, and the 
Pope white. Acolytes and choristers in both 
Churches wear various colours — ^I’-ed, blue, purple 
^ and black. Russet-brown cassocks seem to have been 
us^d not infrequently in the middle ages, but are 
J^rdly ever seen now, though I think they are still 
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permitted by the English canons. I remember that 
the Rev. Stephen Hawker of Morwenstow always 
wore one. 


In the Liberal Catholic Church we have the 
strongest objection to that negation of colour called 
black, and never use it under any circumstances. 
We therefore vest our acolytes, thurifers, cross, 
candle, boat, and crozier-bearers in scarlet, our choris- 
ters (whether men or boys) in light blue, and our 
priests, deacons and subdeaeons in deep purple. Our 
bishops wear the traditional rose-purple. The cas- 
sock should always be long enough to hide the bot- 
toms of the trousers. 

In the mediaeval times this garment was not worn 
over ordinary dress, as it is now, but was itself the 
ordinary dress, worn only over underclothing. So 
in winter it was often lined witu fur or sheepskin 
for the sake of warmth, and thus it acquired in later 
Latin the name of pelUcea. 

Quite apart from its dignity and seemliness, it is 
a decided advantage to the priest to have in the cas- 
sock a distinctive clerical gai'b, charged with the 
magnetism of innumerable services, permeated with 
thoughts the higher life and of sacerdotal work, 
and so helpful in excluding the worries and triviali- 
ties of every-day existence. 


THE SUBPLIGE 


This (Plate 21} is the usual vestment of priests, 
deacons and choirmen for all services except for 
the celebrant, deacon and subdeaeon at the Holy 
Eucharist or Ben^ietion. The word is derived -by 
^natural phonetic modifications from its Latin nanrf, 











PLATE 20. (Eig. 1). — Priest in Cassock holding Biretta (Pig. 2). — Bishop in Cassock, showing (a) Cincture 
(b) Pectoral Cross; (o) Bing. 
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superpellicea, given to it because it is worn immedi- 
ately over the cassock. The surplice, the alb, the 
rochet and the cotta arp all variants of the same 
original garment, though each has now been modi- 
fied for special uses. It is fundamentally a long 
white linen robe made to slip on over the head, and 
having ample sleeves, widening down to the hands, 
and hanging in graceful folds. It seems to be a 
lineal descendant of the tunica talaris of the Boman 
citizen, though it also resembles the Mosaic tunic of 
the Levitieal priest. It has passed through many 
changes of shape and style. Two hundred years 
ago in the Church of England, for example, it was 
made open all down the front, and fastened at the 
neck with a button, so that it could be assumed with- 
out disarranging the enormous and amazing full- 
bottomed wigs which were then in fashion. Such 
an alteration made the vestment quite ineffective 
for the inner purposes for which it is really intended, 
but its wearers neither knew nor cared about such 
matters. The modern Koman surplice has in many 
places become a mere travesty — a garment of ridicu- 
lous and indecorous appearance, absurdly short and 
edapd with lace, irresistibly suggesting the skirt of 
a ballet-dancer. In other places the original hole 
which should be just large enough for the head has 
become a sort of broad square yoke resting upon 
the shoulders, after the fashion of a smock-frock or 
the costume of some modem milkmen. All these 
vagaries should be avoided, as they interfere with 
toe usefulness of the vestment, and were evidently 
witroduced by men who were ignorant of its value 
for. ecclesiastical work. 
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I do not think that we need tronble ourselves 
overmuch about the symbolical meanings wliieli 
churchmen have attached to the various vestments/ 
for they differ so widely among themselves that it 
is obviously largely a matter of individual fancy. 
It is however a pretty conceit to see in the white- 
ness of the surplice an emblem of the purity of life 
so necessary for those who would truly serve our 
Lord; and it helps to impress on the wearer the 
advisability of frequently washing and ironing the 
garment, so that it may more closely typify that 
virtue. All this fits it the better for the work which 
it is intended to do. 



To understand this we must remember that vest- 
ments have several functions. Some protect the 
wearer, acting as a shield against disturbing in- ^ 
fluences; others afford him an opportunity to store 
up his forces, and yet others are arranged for their 
easy distribution. Sometimes the outflow of divine 
power is definitely and entirely from outside, as in ^ 
the Celebration or Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; sometimes it is intended to work principally ; 
through an intensification of the natural forces of 
the priest. Our Lord links His priests to 
specially closely at their ordination, and this link 
can never be lost, though the priest may strengthen 
it by his devout use of it, or may attenuate it by 
carelessness or persistent forgetfulness of it. In all 
the services of the Church, except those connected 
with the Holy Eucharist, the Lord utilizes this link 
as the channel of His power; and when this is done..-H^ 
the surplice is the most convenient vestment. It 


plays a part which in a small way may he compaied 
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with that of the thought-edifice at the Eucharist, 
br inside it the force condenses and accumulates, 
linen being nearly impervious to these vibrations, 
and therefore a good insulator. The priest pours 
cait the gathered energy upon his people when he 
raises his right hand in absolution or benediction, 
or throw’s out both in the Dominus voMsciim; hence 
the use of the wide sleeves. There is also a steady 
outfiow through the stole, with which we shall deal 
later. The surplice (Plate 21) of the Liberal Catho- 
lic prie>st should be of linen, long enough to hang 
beiovr the knee; it should have a circular opening 
for the head, as small as is consistent with con- 
venience, and sleeves coming down to the wrists, and 
wide enough to reach the sides when the arms are 
fully extended at the level of the shoulder. The 
band round the neck-hole should be plain, and all 
folds and gathers in that part of the vestment should 
he most carefully avoided, as they detract seriously 
from its utility. It should have no buttons, nor 
should it be edged or ornamented wu*th lace. 

I am inserting a series of photographs of the 
vestments of the Church especially in order that our 
p*%sts may see what forms have been found most 
suitable from the inner point of view for the ready 
conveyance of the higher forces involved; and I 
trust that those who are kind enough to make vest- 
ments of any sort for our priests will be so good as 
"to follow closely the patterns here represented. The 
of the forces is the object of the wear- 
of this special garb, and its fitness for that pur- 
pose must never be sacrificed to the private pre- 
ferences of the maker or wearer. 
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THE COTTA 

This (Plate 21) is a shorter form of the surplice, 
made in exactly the same way, but hanging only 
halfway down the thigh, with short wide sleeves 
reaching to a little below the elbows. The bottom of 
the cotta and the ends of the sleeves are edged with 
lace. In the Liberal Catholic Church it is worn 
only by boy acolytes, not by the clergy or ehoirmen. 
Its inner use is to protect aU the more important 
organs of the body from unpleasant outside influ- 
ences, such as may readily fall upon those whose 
duties require them to move among or near a mixed 
congregation. 

THE STOLE 

The stole (Plate 21) is a narrow strip of silk or 
of embroidered work, much like a ribbon, usually 
three or four inches in width in the middle, six or 
seven inches in width at the ends, and eight feet 
long. It is generally edged on both sides with gold 
cord or braid, and has a deep gold fringe at each 
end. In the middle ages this fringe was often made 
of strings of pearls or other jewels, interspersed 
with tiny golden bells; but that is not the custom at 
the present day. ^ 

The stole may be comparatively plain or very 
richly ornamented; but it always bears three gold 
cross^, one at each end, and one (much smaller) 
in the middle. This smaller cross is kissed by the 
priest before he puts the stole over his hea^"; it 
rests at the back of the neck while the ends o% the 
stole hang down in front to about the knees of the 
wearer. These ends often widen out slightly to 
allow room for larger crosses. About the eighteenth 
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century this enlargement became grossly exagger- 
ated, and Y/e find the ends spreading out into ugly 
spade-like shapes, while at the same time the stole 
was much shortened, so that it scarcely reached the 
wearer waist; hut fashion is now happily return- 
ing to the older, more graceful and far more effec- 
tive form. The long narrow shape inevitably sug- 
gests the adornment of the stole with figures of 
saints and Angels, standing one above the other in 
panels; and accordingly we find hundreds of ex- 
amples of such decoration, some of them most exqui- 
site specimens of mediaeval work. 

The stole is often one of a set of vestments made 
to match. A eucharistic set consists of the chasuble, 
stole, maniple, chaliee-veil and burse; and with 
them should go a cope for the procession, and the 
dalmatic and tunicle for the deacon and subdeacon. 

It is not in the least necessary to have a set which 
matches in this way, and it more often happens that 
one member of the congregation will present a 
chasuble, another a cope, another a stole and 
maniple, and so on, all of different patterns. One 
jjfust have the vestments, though they need not 
match; hut when a set happens to be possible, it 
has a pleasing effect. The whole set is then made 
of the same material; but these materials vary 
greatly. Some sort of tapestry, heavily embroidered 

P gold, silver, and silks of many colours, is per- 
most favoured, but silk brocade is much used, 
also plain watered silk, satin or velvet. The 
r of the groundwork of the material differs ac- 
ng to the season of the Church’s year, and may 
ther white, red, violet, green or rose; so that 
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to be fully equipped a ehureh. needs at least four 
sets of vestments, if the rose (which is used only 
twice in the year) be omitted. The white set should 
be the first obtained, as in the case of very poor 
churches that is accepted as a substitute for all the 
others. 

The stole is worn only by bishops, priests and 
deacons. The priest wears it as described above — 
laid round his neck and hanging straight down in 
front — for all the services of the church except the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, when it is crossed 
over the breast, and held in that position by the 
girdle (Plate 22). A bishop, however, does noi 
cross his stole while celebrating, as it would inter- 
fere with the radiation from his pectoral cross. A 
deacon wears it like a sash over the left shoulder 
only, the ends being tied or looped together on the 
right hip. It is put on over the surplice or alb, but 
under the cope, chasuble, or dalmatic. 

The Koman Church orders the use of the stole 
only when a priest or deacon is exercisin^: the 
especial powers of his office; so that according to 
that scheme it is not worn, for example, at Vespers, 
The Liberal Catholic Church has decided to follolT 
in that matter the custom which has grown up in 
the Church of England, under which a priest or 
deacon always weara his stole during any service, as 
a mark of the degree which he has attained. The 
Anglican black stole is, however, probably a 
vival of the mediaaval tippet, and not really a (^ole 
at all. ^ ^ 

The symbolical meanings assigned to this veX- 
meut are rather more inconsistent than usual, li 
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is eommoiily said to typify the ‘^easy yoke^' of 
Christ; but it has also been interpreted to signify 
innocence, the holy Incarnation, the endurance of 
present hardships, the purity of good works, the 
subjugation of the tongue, the earthly origin and 
heavenly goal of the human body, and the neces- 
sity of justice and mercy in addition to temperance 
and abstention from evil! 

The force which accumulates round the priest 
under the stimulus of the service is, as I have said, 
condensed and compressed within the surplice. Ob- 
viously there is a considerable outrush through the 
neck-hole, but the gold cross on the stole attracts 
that outruvsh as a lightning-rod attracts electricity; 
and so, instead of shooting upwards again and dis- 
sipating itself wastefully, this surplus rushes down 
the stole, is concentrated into a vortex on each side 
by the gold crosses on the ends, and sprays out upon 
the congregation through the gold fringes at the 
bottom (Diagram 13). A drawing is appended 
(Diagram 14) of the kind of cross which has been 
found most satisfactory for concentrating the force, 
80 that it shall pour forth evenly and steadily. Gold 

the best conductor of these higher forces; some 
of them (not all) will woi'k almost as well through 
silver or silk; but gold is a satisfactory medium for 
all of them. The bevSt material available should be 
obtained ; much of what is sold as gold braid is mere 
tinsel, and though that will usually serve as a con- 
ductor, it is less satisfactory than the real thing. 

Once mbre let me emphasize that I am not for a- 
iroment maintaining that vestments are necessary 
for devotion ; I have no doubt whatever that a man 
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is commonly said to typify the '^easy yoke^^ of 
Christ; but it has also been interpreted to signify 
innocence, the holy Incarnation, the endurance of 
present hardships, the purity, of good works, the 
subjugation of the tongue, the earthly origin and 
heayenly goal of the human body, and the neces- 
sity of justice and mercy in addition to temperance 
and abstention from evil ! 

The force which accumulates round the priest 
under the stimulus of the service is, as I have said, 
condensed and compressed within the surplice. Ob- 
viously there is a considerable outrush through the 
neck-hole, but the gold cross on the stole attracts 
that outrush as a lightning-rod attracts electricity ; 
and so, instead of shooting upwards again and dis- 
sipating itself wastefully, this surplus rashes down 
the stole, is concentrated into a vortex on each side 
by the gold crosses on the ends, and sprays out upon 
the congregation through the gold fringes at the 
bottom (Diagram 13). A drawing is appended . 
(Diagram 14) of the kind of cross which has been 
found most satisfactory for concentrating the force, 
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the best conductor of these higher forces; some 
of them (not all) will work almost as well through 
silver or silk; but gold is a satisfactory medium for 
all of them. The best material available should be 
obtained ; much of what is sold as gold braid is mere 
tinsel, and though that will usually serve as a con- 
ductor, it is less satisfactory than the real thing. 

Once m5re let me emphasize that I am not for a 
moment maintaining that vestments are necessary 
for devotion; I have no doubt whatever that a man 
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DIAGBAM 13. — ^Flow of 
Forces tlirongh Stole.— 
The force which accumu- 
lates under the surplice 
during a service rushes 
up through the neck-hole, 
and is attracted by the 
metal cross fastened to the 
middle of the stole. Thence 
it flows down both sides of 
the stole to the ends where 
it forms a vortex around 
each cross attached there- 
to. It then radiates out 
upon the people through 
the metal fringe. 
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DIAGRAM 14. — Stole 
Cross. This type of cross 
has proved to bo most sat- 
isfactory in the concen- 
trating and even sprenriing 
of the force. 
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can offer acceptable praise and worship at any time, 
in any place, and in any costume or none, and that 
when he offers it he will receive corresponding recog- 
nition from on high. I am describing what is seen, 
by any person sufficiently clairvoyant, to take place 
at any Church service when the time-honoured vest-, 
ments are worn; and because of what I have thus 
myself repeatedly observed, I say that these vest- 
ments have a distinct and practical use, and that 
they enable us to receive the benefit of a good deal 
of divine force which would otherwise pass back to 
its source without directly affecting any human be- 
ing on its vray. I know that there are people who 
will not believe this, and become angry when they 
hear of it; but really their feeling does not alter 
the facts, and it is always open to them to accept 
other religious ministrations if they prefer them. 

THE COPE 

The garment from which the cope (Plate 25) orig- 
inally evolved was a heavy outer cloak, worn as a 
protection against rain, as we may see from its Latin 
name plmmle. It had at the back a hood which could 
be drawn over the head; but when it was adapted 
for ecclesiastical use the hood gradually developed 
into a sort of shield of rich embroidery or gold braid, 
stiffened and adorned with a fringe — a shield quite 
separate from the vestment, and fastened on the 
back of it by buttons or loops. 

The cope when laid out flat upon the ground is 
semicireuIaP in shape, and when thrown over the 
shoulders it is seen as a long mantle, reaching al- 
most to the ground, showing an open strip in front, 
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where it is fastened across the breast with a clasp 
called the morse. An orphrey* or gold-embroidered 
band, usually six to eight inches in width, runs along 
the chord of the semicircle, so that when the cope 
is worn, the orphrey lies round the neck and down 
the front to the feet in two broad stripes. The but- 
tons which support the hood or cape are geneially 
set on the lower edge of this orphrey at the back 
of the neck. 

It will be found that if we adhere exactly to the 
semi-circular form the vestment sits very awk- 
wardly upon the shoulders, tod also stands up in 
an unsightly manner at the back of the neck, there- 
by wasting a good deal of the force generated with- 
in it. It is our custom in the Liberal Catholic 
Church to avoid these difBeulties by having the 
cope shaped to fit the shoulders, which makes it not 
only less clumsy-looking, but far more comfortable, 
and at the same time better suited for its work. 

The cope is worn in processions, at Solemn Ves- 
pers, at the Asperges before the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, and at Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. On the greater festivals all the clergy 
wear copes if they have them, but on ordinary Sun- 
days only the celebrant uses the vestment during 
the procession and the Asperges. According to 
Roman use they may be worn by cantors also. ^ We 
read that in 1552 there were two hundred and eighty 
copes in the treasury of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
some of them were of enormous value. ^ It is diffi- 
cult for us in the present day to imagine the multi- 

*Tht8 is ooatirfteted. from the Ij&tm aurum' Phrygian 
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tude of vestments owned by 

fore they were seized by King Henry VIIL it.is 

necessai^ to look through some of 

of their possessions in order to realize their ■ 

[t is little wonder that it aroused the cupidity o 
that unscrupulous monarch; and he may no lave 
been entirely unjustified in thinking that some ot 
it might be better devoted to the general good ot 
the nation. A church must have sufficient and 
seemly vestments for its clergy, but to store them 
by the thousand invites criticism. A splendid speci- 
men of mediseval embroidery is the Syon Cope now 
in the South Kensington Museum. It m protusely 
ornamented with heraldic bearings and fignres from 
sacred story, and must have been wonderMy effec- 
tive when worn. 1 remember a more modern cope 
of cloth of gold, with a fine reproduction of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s Last Supper upon its cape. 

The cope being one of the “set” of vestments,, 
tlie materials mentioned for the stole may be taken 
as applying to it also. The morse is sometimes a 
highly decorated strip of brocade, and sometimes 
a clasp of metal, often enamelled and richly adorned 
with gems. In the middle ages it was frequently 
*among the finest and most costly examples of the 
jewelFer’s art; and history tells us that the mag- 
nificent morse which Benvenuto Cellini made for 
Pope Clement VII was really the foundation of all 
his later fortune. 

To understand the inner use of the cope, we must 
remember that a large number of different kinds of 
lorce come into play during our services. We may 
classify the most important of them under three 
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heads, putting aside altogether for the moment the 
most marvellous of all — that which flows through 
the consecrated Host. 

1. Those (to which I have already referred) 
which are sent through the special connection of 
the Christ with His priest, or from the reservoir of 
spiritual force. These, flowing in through the 
higher principles of the priest, and being trans- 
muted or materialized within his very body, accu- 
mulate inside the surplice, alb or rochet. 

2. The currents which the forces of the first 
produce by induction, outride those linen vest- 
ments, if suitable conditions are provided for them 
— that is to say, if a stole, cope or mantelletta be 
worn. 

3. The forces which are collected from without. 
Greatest , of these is that radiated by the reserved 
Host; but there is also a constant and vigorous 
emission of power from the magnetized stones 
upon the altar, and from the crosses and candle- 
sticks especially assigned to the Bays. At all the 
greater services, and particularly when incense is 
used, there is always a large attendance of the holy 
Angels; and the wondrous forces perpetually flow- 
ing from them are more readily caught and utilized 
for the congregation when suitable vestments are 
worn to act as conductors. 

We shall consider the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist later, as that has a set of vestments re- 
served for itself. At all other ordinary ferial (that 
is, non-festal) services, forces of the second and 
third classes are collected and distributed sufficiently 
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by the stole; but on occasions o± special outponrms 
it is advisable to supplement that by the cope, which 
has a far greater carrying capacity. The induced 
currents of the second type cause a general radiation, 
not unliie that which is felt near an Angel; Ihe 
vestments catch it and direct it. Water • escaping 
from a street plug runs largely to waste; direct it 
through the hose of a fire-engine, and it becomes 
tremendously effective. 


DIAGRAM 15.— Flow of 
Forces through Cope. The 
wide metal band on the 
cope acts as a huge stole, 
except that the forces it 
collects either while the 
priest is walMng in pro- 
cession or facing the 
altar flow upwards to 
the shoulders, down into 
the cape and thence out- 
wards upon the people. On 
those occasions when the 
priest faces the people 
the cape absorbs the force 
from the altar, which then 
flows along the orphreys 
and pours out at the 
lower ends of the metal 
bands towards the oongre- 
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Tlie cope is especially valuable in processions, as 
it gatbers force from tbe Eay crosses as we pass 
them, and at the altar at Solemn Vespers, when it 
receives the splendid outrush caused by the Te 
Deum. Its orphreys may be regarded as a kind of 
glorified stole; but the alchemy of the stole — the 
transmutation, mingling and reciprocal strengthen- 
ing of the various forces— is performed in the vor- 
tices caused by the crosses at its ends, while in the 
cope that work is done on a much larger scale in 
the shield at the back. At Solemn Vespers, for 
example, that shield is a sun-like centre of dazzling 
light to the clairvoyant eye when the priest stands 
before the altar at the Te Deum; but when he turns 
to bless the people, the vortex as it were reverses it- 
self, so that the shield becomes at once a powerful 
absorber and the force rushes along the orphreys 
and pours out upon the congregation from the lower 
ends, rising as it sprays out, as is its natural ten- 
dency (Diagram 15). 

THE AlB 

"We come now to the special eucharistic vest- 
ments, of which the first is the alb (Plate 22). ?t 
has the same ancestry as the surplice, but it has 
been evolved somewhat differently, in order to adapt 
it to the special place assigned to it. In its present 
form it is a white linen vestment with close-fitting 
sleeves, reaching to within a few inches of the bot- 
tom of the cassock, and bound round the waist with 
a girdle (Plate 22). In the Roman Church it is 
often quite a full garment with many pleats and 
folds; indeed, we find St. Charles Borromeo pre- 
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scribing a circumference of seven ya^ds for the bot- 
tom of an alb! It is also sometimes fastened at the 
neck by a button or by strings. Oblong patches of 
rich brocade, called apparels, are frequently sewn 
to the lower part of the alb, both before and be- 
hind; but sometimes holes of similar size and shape 
are cut in the alb, and fitted with delicate lace, so 
that the colour of the cassock shows through. In 
eaiiy days circular plaques or discs of gold were 
fastened to the alb in the place occupied by the 
modern apparels, but this plan has been abandoned. 

We have adopted for the Liberal Catholic Church 
the type of alb which we have found by experiment 
to be most useful from the inner point of view. It 
is entirely without buttons or strings, and has a 
neck-hole precisely like that of the surplice, as small 
as is consistent with convenience, with a plain flat 
neck-band, and no tucks, pleats or flounces what- 
ever. This last proviso is especially important, as 
every such fold causes a break in the evenness of 
the flow of the force, and so gives additional trouble. 
The alb fits rather loosely over the cassock, has ordi- 
jsary coat-like sleeves with deep lace edging, and 
large apertures containing apparels of lace (such 
as were previously described) both before and be- 
lli mi, a few inches above the hem. It hangs nearly 
io the feet, but should show a few inches of the 
cassock. A girdle is worn round the waist, but the 
alb should not be drawn up through it so as to over- 
hang, as is sometimes done in other branches of the 
Church. The girdle simply holds the alb close to 
the cassock; it does not shorten it or crease it 
appreciably. ^ . 
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DIAOBAM 16 . — of 
rorces tmto Aili.—'WJiea- 
ever t!i© priest toEcJies , tli© 
Host or Clialico tlio fore©, 
pouring out from tliem 
l>ass.es up Ms arms under 
tiie linen aib, and pours out 
of tile neek-bole^ to be eaugbt 
and diverted by tbe amice 
and stole ^into ebannels 
wMcb convey it to tb© 
people. Sucb ebannels are 
tbe stole ends and tbe 
orpMeys of tbe cbasuble. 
The girdle prevents tb© 
dow of tMs force down- 
wards. Other forces from 
tbe lower part of tbe altar 
pass tbrougb that lace ap- 
parel at tbe bottom of tbe 
alb wbieb is nearest to 
tbe altar, flow round under 
tbe alb, and ray out upon 
tbe people tbrougb tbe 
other apparel. 


Tlie use of the alb is in some ways similar to that 
of the surplice, and in others quite distinct. The 
white linen acts as a strong shield, a sort of armour 
for the priest, and isolates him so as almost entirely 
to prevent any interference by unpleasant outside 
influences. The sleeves are not made wide, because 
the garment is not worn on occasions when the 
priest interior force is the principal factor. At 
the Celebration power generally rushes nt)t down 
the arms of the pri^t as before, but up them from 
the sacred Elements with which he is dealing, and. 
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sweeping with it the priest own private forces, it 
passes out into the amice and stole. It is restrained 
by the gentle pressure of the girdle from any down- 
ward motion; while other forces from the altar rush 
in through the apparel which is facing them, and 
(once more bearing with them something of the 
priest’s personality) pour out upon the congregation 
through the opposite apparel (Diagram 16), 

THE AMICE 

This vestment (Plate 19) commonly appears as a 
rectangular piece of linen, either plain or shaped to 
fit the shoulders, with strings from its upper corners 
which cross over the breast, and are tied round the 
body of the wearer, so that it rests on the neck and 
shoiilders. It seems originally to have been in- 
tended to cover the head also, and as a relic of 
this use, the Eoman priest still rests it for a 
moment on his head before placing it round his 
neck. It may have been in the early centuries 
a mere protection for the throat, or possibly 
intended to prevent drops of perspiration from flow- 
ing on to the chasuble. In the middle ages the 
Bpper edge, which turned over the neckband of the 
chasuble, was adorned with a rich apparel, and 
sorneiiraes heavily jewelled. This apparel is now 
disallowed by the Roman Church, though from the 
inner point of view it is the most valuable part of 
the vestment. Our students must be careful not to 
confuse the amice with the almuce, which is a quite 
different ecclesiastical garment, even though the lat- 
ter is sometimes corrupted into amys or amess. The 
derivations of the words lie along lines wide apart 



tixc iiiuerai uatflolic Ulmreh we retain the 
amice in its mediaeval form, with a goM-emhroidered 
apparel along its upper edge, as does the Ritualistic 
* I? Church of England. The apparel may 
be of the colour of the day; but it has been found 
that an apparel of either white or rich red silk or 
satin, covered with gold lace, serves well for any 
season, and harmonizes with all the colours except 
pe rose. Some of us have even discarded the rec- 
■angiilar piece of linen altogether, and invented what 
IS practically a new kind of amice, consisting of the 
apparel only, stiffened with buckram or thin card- 
board, and fastened round the neck like a collar 
slightly shaped to fit the shoulders. 

Possibly this would not be acknowledged by our 
Roman brothers to be an amice at all, but from the 
inner point of view it does its' work admirably pL 
he purp^ of the celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
it is desirable to_ stop up the neck-hole of the alb 
with something, in addition to the stole, that will 
serve as an excellent conductor of the mighty force 

the priest. The goM 
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the cassoek (Plate 20), This girdle for the alh 
was, however, at one time also broad and flat, made 
of silk or cloth of gold and profusely adorned with 
jewels. Now it is usually a closely-woven rope of 
white linen, with a large tassel of the same material 
at each end ; but it may be of silk or of gold cord — 
the latter perliaps best. Some priests have girdles 
of the four liturgical colours, to harmonize with the 
rest of the vestments, but this is immaterial. 

The work of the girdle is to press the alb close 
to the cassoek at the waist, and to hold in place the 
crossed ends of the stole of the priest when he 
celebrates. 

THE CHASUBLE 

This (Plate 23) is the special sacrificial vestment 
—the most important and highly treasured of them 
all. The richest materials, the most abundant decor- 
ation, the choicest jewel-work, the most elaborate 
embroidery have through ages of Church history 
been lavished upon this, which may well be called 
the mnrf, dress of^ the priest, as it is reserved ax- 
el nsively for his appearance in the very presence of 
(irist, the heavenly King. It has been thought to 
represent the seamless robe of Christ, and to typify 
love, which enfolds and holds together all the other 
vii'tiies, and safeguards and illumines their beauty 
with its protection. 

It was probably originally derived from a gar- 
ment not unlj^e the Mexican poncho — a great circle 
of cloth with a hole cut in the centre of it, through 
which the head was thrust. Hence early chasubles 
were bell-shaped, and some have been described as 
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resembling copes with their front edges sewn to- 
gether. But this shape, however efficient for retain- 
ing force, was soon fonnd to be intolerably incon- 
venient in practice, and the chasuble became an oval 
vestment, shortened at the sides until it reached the 
wrists and eventually only a little below the elbows 
of the wearer. Thus was evolved the Gothic chasuble 
— ^by far the most graceful and effective form of 
the vestment, which persisted all through the middle 
ages. The Church of England, where it is wise 
enough to use eucharistic vestments, retains this 
shape, as does our Liberal ‘Catholic Church; but 
since the Reformation the Roman Church, pursuing 
convenience at the cost of efficiency, has still further 
abbreviated the chasuble, and adopted the unses- 
thetie fiddle-back shape. In this the sides of the 
garment are entirely cut away, and the strips pass- 
ing over the shoulders are little more than a pair of 
braces to hold the back and front together. Also 
a large slit is usually left for the head, instead of 
the small round neck-hole. In this change the 
original and most suitable arrangement of the 
orphreys has also necessarily been abandoned, and 
its place is usually taken by a long straight colunsn 
of gold embroidery down the front, and a large 
Latin cross on the back. These are often most beau- 
tifully worked, and they are cleverly interpreted to 
mean the pillar to which, according to the gospel 
story, the Christ was bound, and the cross which He 
is said to have borne up the hill of Calvary. But 
they are distinctly less useful for tS’fe'ffiow of the 
spiritual fore^ than the older plan of the Y cross, 
; which h^ a at the back and the front, 



DIAGRAM 17. — Flow of Forces in tiie CliasiiTble. 
forces radiating from tlie Host and Chalice are caught up 
by the central orphrey or pillar of the chasuble. They 
then dow upwards^ passing along the humeral orphreya 
and round the neek-band to the opposite pillar. Thus 
when the priest is facing the altar a torrent of force 
pours out from the central radiating disc on the back, 
also from the lower point of the chasuble, and 
he faces the people this disc and the pillar beneath i 
gather up the force and send it streaming over the 
shoulders to the front pillar, thence to radiate out upon 
the people. Tlie forces boiling up inside the chasuble are 
caught by the metal apparel of the amice and swept into 
the general circulation, although a certain amount may 
overflow from under the edges of the vestment. Fig. A 
represents the ^e iieral shape of the chasuble when laid open 
upon the ground—that of a Vesica Piseis; Fig. B the front 
and Fig. C the back of a chasuble. 
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with the arms of the cross sloping upwards in each 
case so as to meet over the shoulders, giving the 
shape of the Greek letter psi (Plate 23), or of a 
Latin cross with oblique arms. ‘When the bancL 
are so disposed, the pillar on the front is called 
the peel oral, the pillar on the back the dorsal, and 
the auxiliary bands, which pass over the shoulders, 
the humeral orplireys. Tlio Eoman Church does, 
however, retain the Gothic chasuble in some places, 
and it is said that there is an increasing tendency 
to revert to its use. 

The chasuble, v/hen laid out flat upon a table, 
makes a close approximation to the well-known ec- 
clesiastical figure called the vesica piseis (Diagram 
17), a pointed oval drawn upon two equal circles 
the circumference of each of which passes through 
the centre of the other. Looked at from, before or 
behind, the vestment has much the appearance of 
an escutcheon. Besides the orphreys already men- 
tioned, a narrow band of gold runs round the edge 
of the entire vestment and also round the neck-hole; 
and in the centre of the back, at the point where the 
arms of the Y leave the middle line, there is a circle 
of gold embroidery — ^usually a symbol of some sorj^ 
(a Host and chalice, a dove, a pelican, or the letters 
T.H.S.) surrounded by a halo of rays, which forms 
the physical basis for a vortex of tremendous power. 

Any of the materials described as suitable for a 
set of vestments is appropriate for a chasuble, but 
it will be found convenient that it shall be fairly 
, ; 'pliant, as stiff and heavy folds are muciT in the way 
■'li" .:0f the arms at 'llhe 'time of the elevation, and are 
"'“h iiapt- to pr^ent appearance. 
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The orphreys should be of gold braid or cloth- 
of-goid when possible. Sometimes they are made of 
gold-embroidered silk of a colour differing from 
that of the vestment, but when that is the case they 
should be edged with gold braid, that no obstacle 
may be placed in the way of the outflow of energy. 

During the whole time that the consecrated Ele- 
ments are on the altar, they are radiating force at 
various levels of consciousness with unimaginable 
intensity. The Angel of the Presence deals with 
this while he is with us, but the priest has to take 
entire charge after 'his departure, and it is to help 
him in this tremendous work that the machinery of 
the chasuble has been designed. Whichever pillar 
of the vestment happens to be turned towards the 
Host or Chalice captures, concentrates and directs 
the power, while through the opposite pillar, and 
especially through the central vortex at the back 
when the priest is facing the altar, the flood pours 
forth upon the people (Diagram 17). The pillar 
turned towards the altar acts as a kind of shield or 
lightning conductor, for the force is of such power 
that the priest might well he entirely overcome by 
• it, and unable to continue his work. Whenever the 
priest touches either of the sacred Elements the 
vibrations rush through his arms and (as has been 
explained) are caught by the amice and stole and 
conveyed through them into the central vortex, 
which glows like a sun. At the moment of Conse- 
cration an indescribably glorious line of living fire 
flashes tiSSf through the arms of the priest, coming 
straight from the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity through the intuitional principle of our Lord 
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— ^from Ciirist the God tiroiigh Christ' the Soia of 
Man. These stupendous forces sweep with them, 
those generated by the priest himself, and veritably 
boil inside the chasuble as in a caldron; and the 
induction currents set up outside are proportionately 
vigorous. When the necessary commixtures and 
transmutations are completed, the combined forces 
join through the amice, rush round the narrow gold 
edging of the chasuble, and downward and outward 
by the pillar which is towards the people. A cer- 
tain amount overflows all the while under the edges 
of the vestment, curving up round it like flames, 
but most of this also is caught and whirled forward 
by the torrent issuing from the vortex. The priest 
can to some extent control the direction of the power, 
though this is chiefly done by the Directing Angel, 
who notes the intention of the celebrant. 

The length of tMe chasuble must necessarily vary 
with the height of the celebrant, though no abso- 
lute rule can be laid down. Eome recommends that 
the length behind should be forty-six inches, which 
agrees with that of St. Thomas of Canterbury, pre- 
served at Sens Cathedral. We must, however, re- 
member that^that vestment is of the old extinguisher " 
shape, and thit the modern Eoman fiddleback is very 
broad at the bottom, so that ours of the escutcheon 
form would need to be somewhat longer. Mr. "R. 
A. S. Macalister, in his work on Ecclesiastical Vest- 
ments, p. 86, states: ^‘The dimensions of a pointed 
chasuble (circa fourteenth century)^ ^ Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which has been accepted as a standard for 
modern imitation, are given as follows; 
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Depth of shoulder, measHxiog' from neck 33 in. 

Length of side, from shoulder to point 59 „ 

Depth from neck to point in front .... 54 „ 

Depth from neck to point behind . . • ■ 58 „ 

Mr. ilacalister does not explain by whom this 
standard has been accepted, and the measurements 
.seem to me to be somewhat excessive. Soniething be- 
tween this and the Eoman size would be more 
practical. 

The large Latin cross on the back of the chasuble 
generally used by the Roman Church is often very 
beautiful, but somewhat less practical from the 
inner point of view than the T shaped orphrey. 
The force rushing round it is much compressed at 
the right angles, and banbs up at each like a bicycle 
racing-track where a corner has to be turned. Each 
such angle is a veritable bottle-neck of obstruction, 
so it is better to avoid them. 

THE MANIPLE 

The maniple (Plate 22) has the appearance of a 
small stole, about two feet long, and is worn on the 
left arm of the celebrant, deacon and subdeaeon at 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. It seems 
originally to have been a narrow strip «of linen, used 
for wiping the face or hands (whence, perhaps, its 
name). Gradually it received embellishments; it 
was bordered by a fringe and decorated with needle- 
work, and finally adopted as a definite ecclesiastical 
vestment. It now bears three crosses, just as a stole 
does; oicrlt each end, and one in the middle, which 
shows on the upper surface of the arm when it is 
worn. It has become one of the set of vestments. 
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and is therefore made of the same rich materials 
as the cope or chasuble. In early days it was some- 
times worn over the left shoulder, and apparently, 
from the figure of Archbishop Stigand in the Bayeux 
tapestry, it passed through an intermediate stage of 
being worn over the fingers of the left hand. This 
must soon have been found to be an intolerable ar- 
rangement, and it is now slipped over the sleeve of 
the alb, and placed just above the wrist. It is con- 
venient so to sew or button it that it grips the sleeve 
slightly, or to fasten it in place with a piece of 
elastic; I have seen it fixed with a pin, but this 
method is not to be commended." A button or small 
loop may be attached to the sleeve of the alb. 

The maniple may originally have been purely 
utilitarian, but it has a distinct use from the inner 
side of things also» The right hand is frequently 
employed in the ceremonial of the service, and is 
constantly touching or holding some of the sacred 
objects connected therewith, so that they send out 
a strong radiation. Much of this rushes up the 
right arm, which guards the area of tension suffi- 
ciently upon that side; but the left remains open, 
and much would escape in that direction and be 
dissipated if it were not for the powerful attrac- 
tion of the gold crosses on the maniple, which seize 
it and guide it through 'the arm of the priest into 
the general circulation of the force. It will be 
readily understood that a great effort is involved in 
the materialization or bringing down .of spiritual 
power from higher planes to lower, andHtS' natural 
tendency, if not used at the lower level, is rapidly 
to evaporate and return to its original form; where- 
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fore we are anxious to capture and utilize 
oimee of it for the purposes for whieli it has been 
invoked. I am quite aware that to those who have 
never thought of the scientific side of religion it 
seems odd and rather irreverent thus to measure out 
Ihe grace of God in foot-pounds, and talk of sav- 
ing or wasting it; but we are dealing with ‘definite 
and obseiu'able facts in nature, and I do not see 
why \VG should be afraid to face them, and learn how 
to take the best advantage of them. 

THE DALAtATIC AND TUNICLB 

The dalmatic (Plate 22) is the vestment worn 
at the Holy Eucharist, in processions and at Bene- 
diction l)y the deacon, and is so called from the 
(country of Dalmatia, in which it originated. It is 
a loose garment, slit up at each side, with short 
wide sleeves. Its orphreys run in straight lines 
over each shoulder, and vertically down to the hem 
both before and behind, and are joined by hori- 
zontal cross-bars near the top and bottom. These 
orphreys are usually less rich than those of the 
chasuble, and frequently consist only of two broad 
^nes of gold or silk braid a few inches apart — just 
the edges of an orphrey, as it were. Sometimes gold 
cords with tassels hang from the sleeves, which are 
ornamented in the same way as the body of the 
vestment. There is generally some kind of gold 
embroidery in the middle of the square or oblong 
formed by ^hjg* orphreys both at back and front — 
an LIES., with rays, or some other symbol-— 

which is useful in collecting force from the people 
or distributing it to them. As has been explained 
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in an earlier chapter, the deacon and subdeaeon act 
as intermediaries between priest and people, and 
their vestments are intended to facilitate that work. 
At the consecration of the Host, for example, the 
deacon, who is kneeling immediately behind the 
celebrant, raises the point of the chasuble as the 
celebrant genuflects, and with it either touches the 
embroidery of his dalmatic, or at least directs the 
force towards it, so that, rushing through him. it 
may spray forth more effectively upon the con- 
gregation. 

The tuiiicle is the vestment^ of the subdeacon, and 
is almost exactly like the dalmatic, except that it is 
usually less richly ornamented. Also the dalmatic 
has generally two bands where the tunicle has only 
one. It used to be shorter than the dress of the 
deacon, but that custom has now disappeared. Both 
vestments are of silk, of the colour of the day, 
though they are sometimes regarded as part of a 
‘^set,’’ and in that case would match the chasuble 
of the celebrant. 

THE HUMEKAIi VEIL 

This is a strip of silk, usually white, about eight, 
feet in length and eighteen inches wide, which is 
thrown over the shoulders and hangs in front like 
a stole. The only occasions on which we use It in 
the Liberal Catholic Church are at Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament and when the Host is car- 
ried in procession. In the Eornan Cl^irch it is also 
used by the subdeaeon at High Mass, "when he holds 
the paten with it, and also when the viaticum is car- 
ried to the sick. 
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It is often ridily decorated, embroidered, edged 
aiid fringed with gold; indeed, I have seen speci- 
mem so stiffened in this way that they could not 
be used for their legitimate purpose — the holding 
of the monstrance — but had to be provided with 
pockets of thinner material in which the hands of 
the bearer could be inserted! This of course should 
not be. We liave found that by far the most effec- 
tive material for the humeral veil (where it can 
be profuired) is that almost transparent Indian silk 
gauze in which gold is interwoven with silk of some 
delicate and lovely hue. It does not matter what 
this colour is — blue, rose, purple, yellow, green — so 
that it be not black; but pure, light shades are the 
l)est If Indian gauze be unprocurable, fine white 
Japanese silk edged with narrow gold braid is a 
good substitute. 

The veil is laid upon the shoulders of the officiant 
just before he takes the monstrance containing the 
consecrated Host at Benediction or for the proces- 
sion, and (his hands being under the veil) he grasps 
the monstrance through it, and so holds it while 
giving the Benediction or during the procession. 

• The object of the humeral veil is quite distinct 
from that of any of the other vestments, and so the 
form of its magnetization or blessing must be dif- 
ferent. Otlier vestments are blessed that they may 
be good conductors of the spiritual force; but this 
is especially charged that it may be impermeable by 
it and may j-efiect it as far as possible. Just as a 
reflector placed behind a lamp gathers light which 
would otherwise be wasted on the walls, and throws 
it forward into the room, so is the humeral veil 
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intended to reflect the force that would otherwise 
rush up the arms of the priest when he holds the 
monstrance, so that it may all be projected directly 
upon the people. 

That is the special characteristic of the Benedic- 
tion of tlie Blessed Sacrament. In all other benedic- 
tions at the end of services the blessing of the Christ 
is given through the hand of His priest — a wondrous 
and most beneficent outpouring, which is made pos- 
sible by the extraordinarily close link which Christ 
forms wdth His priest at ordination; but the Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament comes directly 
from the Christ Himself, without any human inter- 
mediary. The line of living fire which our Lord 
pours down into the Host rays straight out from it 
over the people, and the difference in its quality is 
at once observable by the sensitive. The object of 
the procession of the Host is to bring this direct 
influence of the Christ to bear upon the congrega- 
tion at close quarters. 

For that purpose the humeral veil is made into 
a reflector, so that the whole of the po-wer may be 
thrown forward witli immense force. The bishop 
' who blesses or magnetizes the veil wills strongly thatr 
its constitution shall be so changed etherieally, 
astrally and mentally that it may act in this par- 
ticular way; and the change which he thus impresses 
upon it will remain until it is worn out, unless it is 
removed by a stronger will. It is much like dyeing 
a cloth; if the dye is good, it will repaain. In his 
dedication of the veil to its particular^ work, the 
bishop may be said to dye its subtler counterparts 
nmmmry colour, ^ 



PLATE 24. (Fig. 1 ). —Bishop in Mozzetta. (a) Rochet; ( b) Mozzetta; (e) Hood of Mozzetta; (d) Biretta; (e) 
Pectoral Cross; (f) Ring. Note that a Bishop’s Cassock has a train. (Pig. 2). — Bishop in Mantelletta. 
(g) Mantelleta. The mantelletta here illustrated is rather too full at the back; fewer folds would inter- 
rupt less the flow of forces. 
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K sort of smaller and less elaborate humeral veil, 
called the vhnpa, is worn and used in a similar man- 
ner by the acolyte or chaplain who bears a bishop 
crosier before him, 

THE EOCIIET 

m’ 

The rochet (Plate 24) may be described as the 
episcopal form of the surplice. It differs from the 
latter in being shorter (reaching only to the knee) 
and deeply edged with lace; also in having com- 
jiaratively tight sleeves with flame-coloured cuffs, 
likewise covered wdth lq,ee. It is always made of 
the finest linen. 

Broadly speaking, the rochet does for the bishop 
what the surplice does for the priest, but there is 
a certain difference. The bishop is always a radiant 
centre of force — a kind of high-power battery; he 
is the chosen channel of the Holy Spirit, Whose life 
is continually poured out through him, and he wears 
flame-coloured cuffs not only as a symbol of that 
force, but as a convenient vehicle for it. This flame 
colour, sometimes called amaranth red, is not always 
easy to obtain, but it is far more effective than 
sea?det on the one side or cerise on the other. In 
the Roman Church the rochet is also worn by 
canons and other dignitaries. 

THE MOZZETTA AND MAHTELLETTA 

Thase vestments (Plate 24) are in effect minor 
copes, worn ove^the rochet by prelates in choir, or 
on occasions %vhen the cope would be inappropriate. 
The mozzetta is a short cape-like garment, covering 
the shoulders, but reaching only to the elbow. It 
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is fastened in front by a row of small red buttons, 
and lias a sort of rudimentary hood. It is worn by 
a bishoi) in his own diocese, but not outside it, nor 
in presence of a higher dignitary. It is of the same 
rose-purple hue as his cassock, and is often made of 
the same material,. It may be of welvet or silk, and 
slioufd at least be lined wdth silk. The bishop does 
not wear it when acting as officiant, so the only 
forces with which it is intended to deal are those of 
our second type — those called forth by induction. 
In the case of a bishop these are very strong and 
copious; they boil under the mozzetta, pour out 
under its edges, and curve up round the bishop, who 
stands in the midst like the pistil of a flower, the 
flickering flames of splendid colour forming a calyx 
round him. The force, therefore, flows out all round 
him, and rays impartially upon clergy, choir and 
people. 

The mantelletta, though the inferior garment, 
worn by minor prelates, and by a bishop outside his 
own diocese or in presence of a higher dignitary, is 
much the handsomer of the two vestments. It 
reaches to the knees, practically covering the rochet, 
except in front, where it lies open, its lapels being 
folded back, and fastened in that position. Ix is 
of the same rose-purple colour as the mozetta, but 
it is the custom to line it with amaranth-rpd silk, 
so the lapels have a very brilliant effect. It is 
fastened by a single button or hook at the neck, and 
has slits at the side, through which project the 
sleeves of the rochet. In this the forces pro- 
duced under it by induction ray out through the 
open space iu front, and also through the arm-holes 
j to the flame-eoloured cuffs of the rochet. 
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THE MITEE 

This episcopal head-dress (Plate 25) has suffi- 
cient resemblance to that of the Jewish high priest 
to make it a distinct temptation to endeavour to 
derive one from the other, but unfortunately history 
does not support this fascinating suggestion. There 
seems no direct evidence of the appearance of tlie 
mitre before about the j^ear 1000 a.d., though I 
think we have seen it somewhat earlier than that 
ill clairvoyant investigations. Some sort of head- 
dress was worn by bishops from the earliest ages, 
but it is only about the tenth centur^^ that it be- 
gins to assume the familiar form. Even then it was 
simply made, and not more than six inches in 
height ; but about the fourteenth century it increased 
to a foot or more, and became more superbly en- 
riched. By the seventeenth century its size had 
been still farther augmented to eighteen inches or 
even more, and its form liad somewhat changed, so 
that it assumed a ])arrel-like appearance. The 
Roman Church still affects huge mitres, shaped like 
a pair of parentheses; but in the Liberal Catholic 
Church we have found it most suitable to adopt a 
pattern of medium size, so arranged that when closed 
the upper part makes a plane triangle, and when 
worn the wffiole mitre is cylindrical in outline. There 
is, however, no objection to the barrel form where it 
is preferred. 

The Roman Church at the present day uses three 
kinds of mitre. A. quote again from Mr. Maealister, 
p. 119: ''iMike other vestments, which are classi- 
fied according to the particular liturgical colour 
which predominates in their embroidery, mitres are 



In order to understand the inner use of the “ mitre, 
we must bear in mind the links made for the bishop 
at his consecration* However unconscious he may 
be of it, he draws upon the divine^ threefold force 
through the Triple Spirit in himself^ and so it 
comes down through his principles. But the inter- 
yal between God and His servants is almost infinite. 
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classified according to the manner in which they are 
ornamented. The background, when it can be seen 
at all, is white. A mitre which is simply made of 
white linen or silk, with little or no enrichment, is 
called a mitra simplex; one ornamented richly with 
embroidery, but without precious metals or stones, 
is called a mitra aurifrigiata; and one in which 
precious metals and stones are employed in its 
decoration is called a mitra pretiosaJ^ These are 
commonly called in English the simple mitre, the 
gold mitre and the precious mitre. The meaning of 
the word aurifrigiata is given as ^ ^ faint or languid of 
gold;’’ but Portescue in his admirable book, The 
Ceremonies of the Roman Bite Described, says that 
the gold mitre is usually made of cloth of gold with 
no additional ornament. I have myself worn that 
kind, with a foliated Latin cross on the front, and 
have found it very effective. The Caeremoniale 
Episeoporum speaks of this mitre as made of white 
silk interwoven with gold, or plain gold cloth. It 
is said that it was invented in order to relieve the 
bishop during the sermon of the weight of the pre- 
cious mitre — at which perhaps we need not wonder 
when we read that Henry YIII removed from 
Fountains Abbey a silver-gilt mitre, set with pearls 
and gems, weighing seventy ounces! 
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even thougli He deigns to work through them; and 
this vast interval oar Lord in His great love bridges 
for us ill His own Person; and so with all reverenee 
we hail Iliiii as mediator — not an intercessor, but a 
link. But our Lord is a manifestation of the 
Second Aspect of the Ever-blessed Trinity,^ and so 
the three forces coming to the bishop through Him 
are all presented in that Second Aspect. Now it is 
the ehai^aeteristie of that Aspect that in it every- 
thing is dual — positive and negative, male and 
female. So vdien the divine force is to flow through 
tlie Christ to His bishop, and then through him to 
the people (as when he is giving his benediction or 
absolution) he wears the mitre, so that through its 
two divisions the dual power may the more con- 
veniently come down. At the celebration of the 
Holy Eueliarist or at Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament the mitre is not worn when the Host is, 
as it were, in use, for then the force flows through 
it to the bishop, its dual aspect being indicated at 
the Eucharist by the two sacred Elements. 

The fanons of the mitre, which were originally 
merely strings to tie it in place, are now utilized 
convey the force to the border of the cope or 
chasuble, and so out through those vestments to the 

people. 

THE 5;UCCHETTO 

This is a small skull-cap, worn by Boman bishops 
imcler the mitre, and retained at many parts of the 
service whe^ tl^ mitre is removed. It may be worn 
all througlf the celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
except during the Canon. It does not seem to have 
any especial effect on the inner side of the service, 
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so its use is optional. In some ritualistic churches 
scarlet zucchettos are assigned to the acolytes; but 
this is incorrect, 

THE BIEETTA 

This (Plate 20) is worn both by bishops and 
priests, ragreeing in each case with the colour of the 
cassock. It is a square folding cap with three curved 
prominences pro,ieeting from the crown, and a tassel 
in the centre. In Prance and Spain birettas with 
four prominences are frequently used, apparently 
at the fancy of the wearer, though I believe that 
they ought strictly to be reserved for the use of 
doctors of theology while teaching. The bishop 
wears his biretta along with the mozzetta or mantel- 
letta— never with the cope or chasuble; but the 
priest wears his with any vestments, though only at 
certain parts of the service, such as processions, the 
epistle or the sermon. The biretta is always removed 
before a genuflection is made, though the mitre is 
not. 

There is little doubt that the biretta was origin- 
ally a variant of the square college cap ; but it is not 
without its use in the inner side of the service. Its 
use is of the same character as that of a cork in 
bottle — to prevent evaporation and consequent 
waste. Such force as may be aroused within the 
priest should accumulate within him and be ' dis- 
charged for the benefit of his people, and not allowed 
to escape fruitle^ly into higher planes, as is its 
natural tendency. In the same way, sfeam permitted 
to escape into the air, rises rapidly and dissipates 
itself; if we want it to do work down here in the 
physical world we must confine and direct it. 
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The three prommenees on the hiretta have the 
usual threefold significance, while the four on the 
eap of the doctor of divinity are supposed to be 
s.viiibolieal of the four letters of the tetragrammaton 
or sacred name, of which he should have a fuller 
knowledge than other men. • 

ABDITIONAL VESTMENTS 

Botli the Roman and the Greek Churches use eer- 
tahi additional vestments which we have not so far 
adopted, as we have been unable to discover that 
they have any specia} value either from the sym- 
bolical or the esoteric point of view. Such, for 
example, are the archiepiscopal pallium and the 
cappa magna. 

It is the Roman custom that bishops should, when 
officiating at any solemn function, wear stockings 
and shoes of the colour of the season, often embroid- 
ered and richly ornamented. There can be no ob- 
jection to this, hut on the other hand it is difficult 
to see any particular advantage in it. 

It is usual for a bishop, when not directly officiat- 
ing, to wear white silk gloves with a gold cross em- 
Ibroidered or sewn on the back of each hand. It 
would seem, that in the middle ages these gloves were 
of the colour of the season, and were often adorned 
with large jew^els in place of the cross. We retain 
them in the more modern form (Plate 25). 

^THE PECTORAJO CROSS 

We come now^ to certain instruments used by the 
hisliop which cannot exactly be termed vestments, 
but are of great importance in his work — the pec- 
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PLATE 25. (Fig. 1). — Full Pontifical Vestments — Front view. (a) Rochet: (b) Stole; (c) Cope; with (< 
Orphrey; and (e) Morse; (f) Mitre; (g) Crosier; (h) Pectoral Cross; (i) Gloves; (j) Ring. (Pig. 2).- 
FuU Pontifical Vestments — Back view, (k) Cape of Cope; (1) Panon of Mitre. 
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Ills attention is attracted to any specific case, or if 
his sympathy is aroused, can at once bring that 
radiating magnetism to a focus, and concentrate it 
upon the object which appeals to him. In the same 
way the force of a Ray streams always through its 
consecrated stone j but when any person who pelongs 
to that Ray comes near that stone, it is at once 
aroused into more vigorous action, and the person, 
if at all receptive, may receive an extraordinary 
outpouring of strength and help. 

The type of critic who is always anxious to do 
without everything will of course say that one could 
surely attract the attention of the Head of a Ray 
by praying to him without any physical-plane link. 
It may be so, just as one can to some extent com- 
municate across a valley with a friend on the op- 
posite hill by shouting to him; but the result can 
be attained more certainly and comfortably, and 
with far less strain, by using a telephone. Besides, 
some friends are too far away to he reached by 
shouting; and a properly-made psychic telephone 
can never be put out of order, as our earthly tele- 
phones so often are, 

• So much for the pectoral cross; but why does only 
a bishop wear it, and vrhat part does he play in its 
action? The link of the bishop with his Lord and 
Master has been explained in the chapter on Holy 
Orders ; it makes him, as I have said before, a highly 
charged battery. So we may carry on the telephonic 
analogy agid say that tlie bishop supplies the cur- 
rent whiclf maizes the telephone work. 

Like the altar-stone, the pectoral cross acts as a 
prism for the forces which ^re always flowing through 
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the bishop.^ The bishop is a centre of seeond-Ray 
force; but in that Bay, as in all the others, there 
are seven subrays. There is the second Ray as 
influenced by the first, by the third, by the fourth 
aM so on, as well as the pure second Ray So 
when ^e second-ray force of the Christ pours out 
from the heart-centre of His bishop into the cross 
which hangs in^ front of it, it is instantly split up 
by the stones into its component parts, and shed 
fw^ around in the most easily assimilable 

Prominence is given to the seventh Rav because 
that IS just now coming into operation. Each of 
these Rays influences the world in turn. The sixth 
or devotional Ray was dominant during the middle 
ages; as its power waned we had a period of dis- 
pelief, irrehgion and profound ignorance of the 
inner side of life. The seventh Ray involves the 
stu^_ and use of the inner forces of Nature, and 
intelligent co-operation with the Powers which 
wield^ them. That is the irifiuenee which is now 
dawning upon the world, and therefore we give it 
the central position in the bishop’s pectoral cross, 
and oirer it additional channels of manifestation. ♦ 

The Roman Church quite rightly instructs her 
bishops that the pectoral cross should be worn .out- 
Side the mozzetta, hut inside the mantelletta;* she 
also directs that it shall remain inside the chasuble 
at the Celebration, but in this point we have ven- 
tured to diverge from her custom became we find 
mat under the new conditions set up by ‘the use of 
the seven jewels in the altar-stone, the interaction 
bftw^p theip and those in the cross is of gre^t 
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value. Consequently we instruct our bishops that 
it is wiser to let the pectoral cross hang outside the 

chasuble. 

THE EPISCOPAL EING 

A bishop seems to have worn a special ring as 
one of the insignia of his office from ver;^ early 
periods, though the first definite notice of it that 
remains to us is of the year 610 a.d. It was con- 
sidered to symbol ke the sealing u]) of secrets, and 
also the conjugal fidelity demanded by the marriage 
of the bishop to his diocese. It was always a gold 
ring, with one large stone, said to have been indif- 
ferently a ruby, an emerald or a sapphire — gener- 
ally unengraved. Now it is usually an amethyst of 
oval shape, as large as can be had, and the coat-of- 
arms of the bishop is engraved upon it, so that it 
can actually be used as a seal if necessary. The 
bishop, however, lias often a larger brass seal for 
official use. The ring must be made rather loose, 
for wdien the bishop 'wears his glove during the ser- 
vices he must slip on his ring otitside it. Some- 
times, therefore, it has been found necessary to 
wear a smaller ring as a keeper, 

# The ring (Plates 20, 24 and 25) plays an impor- 
tant part in the bishop's work. At his consecration 
it is definitely linked with our Lord Himself — ^not 
throbigh the higher principles of the bishop, but 
difectly, in a manner not unlike the consecration 
of the Host. It is therefore a line of communica- 
tion with^Him outside of the bishop's personality 
altogether# and uncoloured by any idiosyncrasies of 
his. It is always radiating the special and personal 
magnetism of the Christ; in fact the nearest that I 



It IS worm wnile going a long way to obtain it; and 
the action of his ring is one of its most important 
laetors. The explanation of the other factors will 
be found in the chapter on Holy Orders. 

the CR03IER 

This is the pastoral staff of a bishop — a staff with 
Its head curled round something in the manner of a 
shepherd s crook, from which some have supposed 
it to be derived (Plate 25). This ancestry is by 
no means certain. Another theory is that it is the 
descendant of the htuus or crock, which was one of 
the emblems carried by the Roman augur in pre- 
Christian days. Certainly the pastoral staff, as 
depicted in some of the earliest Christian monu- 
ments, is practically identical with this augur’s 
wand, for the primitive crosier seems to have been 
much shorter in the stem than its modern equiva- 
lent. Indeed, the lengthening of the staff probably 
occurred only when it began to be made of materials 
so heavy that it was advisable to support its weight 
upon the ground. It is unquestionably one of' the 
earliest external symbols which the Church pre- 
scribed for her ofBcers, for crosiers have been found 
illustrated in the catacombs, and a staff alleged to 
be that of St. Peter is preserved in the cathedral of 
’Tirier or : 
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0IAGBAM 18. — The Crosier. Three styles of eroaicr 
Iliads are shown. The tiny consecrated jewels are placed 
fn the interior of the knob, marked K. The points on 
the crosier head where partitions of stone or of magnetized 
ether should he fixed are indicated by numerals. The 
first i>ax*ition, 1, stops the flow of etherie matter, the 
seroiid, 2, of astral matter and the third, Z, of lower mental 
matter. 
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Both the material of the staff and its shape have 
varied considerably. In the beginninrit was a 

StL^giiro’ of cedar, cypress or ebony,, 

w * ! overlaid with silver plates. Soon t4 
head began to be made of precious metal or carved 

of ivory or 

ame ed metal. The Irish crosiers were often 

orTands interlacing knot.s 

or bands. In modern days the whole staff is usually 

iLtlled +b giit. and sometimes richly 

jewelled, though this is unnecessary. 

Many forms were tried in the early centuries and 
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1 almost always an inverted IJ By the 

eleventh centup^ the crook form was univSaUy 

tains the T shape, the erosspiece being generally 
‘'i serpents, apparently threatening each 
other. Even in the Western Church there are still 

illptration (Diagram 18). The centre of the 
sl^T yiu-esents some sacred incident, some 
saint or angel or some symbolical or heraldic device 

iZi oiiulice.*' 

The knob IS frequently very elaborate, often serv- 
lug the pui poses of a reliquary. 

In the Liberal Catholic Church we use any of 
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stone, ,we substitute the set of seyen magnetized 
jewels for the relic inside the knob, arranging them 
tjiist as for the altar. 

The crosier has been considered in ail ages the 
s}'inhol of authority and jurisdiction. It must not 
be confused with the special cross which marks the 
dignity of the arcdibishop. The latter has his own 
crosier, like any other bishop, and uses it at the 
same points of the service; but in addition to that 
a kind of processional cross which he does not use 
is carried before him as he enters, leaves or moves 
about the church. 

Regarded from the point of view of its inner 
eifeet, the crosier is an instrument of the greatest 
value. The inseidion of the jewels makes it equiva- 
lent to a portable altar-stone, and in addition to that 
it is provided with an unique arrangement for the 
application of spiritual force to the diiferent prin- 
ciples or divisions of man. The curves of the volute 
are used for this purpose, and they divide them- 
selves automatically into three parts, as shown in 
our drawing (Diagram 18), It would be advan- 
tageous io mark off these divisions by physical par- 
titions or discs of such substance as chalcedony, 
chrysoprase, jade or jasper; but this seems to pre- 
sent serious difficulties to the manufacturer. For- 
tunately it is easy for a magnetizer to make them 
etherically. 

The knob in which the gems are set is the focus 
and fount* of activity — an intense centre of living 
fire, from which the force shoots up into the volute. 
All forms of the energy are present there, but the 
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etherie is the outermost and the most prominent- 
so prominent that it would not be surprising if 
physical cures could be effected by its touch. The 
irst partition or filter is arranged to arrest etherie 
matter, so that only the astral, mental and still 

^o^ce can pass through 
It. The curve of the volute to some extent slackens 
the speed of the uprush, and makes it easier for 
us to direct it. _ In this portion between the first 
and second partitions the astral expression of the 
torce IS Its outermost and most conspicuous mani- 
festation, and so it is from^ this curve of the staff 
that the influence proceeds which is principally 
active in stimulating devotion, and both arousing 
and controlling the emotions of the people. The 
second partition throws back all astral matter, so 
beyond that it is the mental aspect of the energv 
which IS most in evidence, and its tendency is to 
encourage high and clear thinking, and generally 
to vivify mental processes. The third partition 
strains away even the lower mental matter, so that 
only the higher mental matter of which the causal 
body IS built can pass through into the central 
ornament which terminates the volute, wJiicih is con- 
sequently capable of exercising a most powerfiil 
influence upon the ego or soul of the man who is 
sufficiently developed to be able to lay himself open 
to It. That does not in the least mean that special 
cleverness is required, but only that a man should 
be in a humble, grateful and receptive frame of 
mind. For truly, as He has said, the Christ stands 
and knocks at the door of man’s heart, and waits to 
be admitted, but He never forces His way in. 
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For still higher levels no special part of the 
crosier is reserved; they cannot be confined or 
localized quite in the same way as those others. The 
whole staff is permeated with the influence of the 
intuitional world, for that can penetrate all prin- 
ciples at any level if people wilj only let it. The 
projections or spikes which are generally to be seen 
on the curves of the volute allow these different 
grades of force to flow out readily from their re- 
spective sections of the crosier upon the people. 

Crosiers are often richly ornamented and heavily 
jewelled. When the* latter is to he done, it is ap- 
propriate to have a sapphire (or several of them) 
upon the knob containing the gems, jasper or topaz 
upon the first or etheric division, rubies upon the 
second or astral, emeralds or jade upon the third, 
which is mental, and a diamond or an amethyst in 
tlie centre to mark the fourth. 

The practical action of the crosier during the 
various services of the Church is exceedingly power- 
ful, and embraces quite a bewildering complication 
of details. It works simultaneoxxsly in several direc- 
tions. It acts upon the bishop, it receives from him, 
and it rays out power upon the congregation. At 
some points of the service the bishop has to hold 
it,* so that its force may mingle with his; at others 
il is sufiieient that it be held beside him or carried 
in front of him. When he administers Confirma- 
tion, for example, it is held beside him while he 
accepts Jhe candidate in Christ's Name, but he 
takes it in his hand w^hen he utters the words of 
povrer: ''Eeceive the Holy Ghost." He holds it 
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when giving absolution and benediction, and it is 
wonderful to see how its ever-present glow swells 
into a blinding light as the words are uttered, the 
central point showing three star-like points, white, 
blue and rose. To see these points needs a high 
development of clairvoyance, for they are an ex- 
pression of the Triple (Spirit in the Christ, and can 
be perceived only through the reflection of the 
same Spirit in us. 


W^e Lave examined many crosiers, and the ser- 
vices in many churches; the same links are made 
in every case, but unfortunately they are often 
allowed to remain sterile, aiost bishops and priests 
know nothing about them, naturally enough; it is 
not necessary that they should know, though of 
course it is far better if they do. Intense devotion 
and earnest aspiration will set all this machinery 
in motion, without actual perception of ivhat is be- 
ing done. The great fact of the Holy Eucharist re- 
mains wherever there is the apostolic succession, but 
the outpouring of its power is often sadly limited, 
and what we may call the side-avenues are alto- 
gether choked and disused. The very information 
here given is sufBcient to enable many a bishop or“' 
priest to redouble the strength and effect of his ser- 
vices; but precisely those who are most in need of 
it would be the last to believe it or profit by it. 
Nothing is sadder to one who has developed the 
inner sight than to encounter the blank, self-satis- 
fied ignorance and scepticism of those who do not 
yet possess it; they are so sure that thel'e can be 
nothing beyond what they can see, no light beyond 
that of their tiny lamps, and so they live like a 
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caterpillar upon his leaf, surrounded by all the, 
splendours of earth and sea and sky, but utterly un- 
« heeding. Evolution steadily progresses, and even 
they will see one day; for 

Nearer and nearer draws the time, tlie time that shall 
surely be, , 

^Mieii the earth shall be filled with the glory of God, 
a.i the waters cover the sea. 


CHAPTEE IX 

VESPERS AND SOLEMN BENEDICTION 
YESPEKS 

This is the most ancient of the Offices of the 
Church — as distinct from the Holy Eucharist, which 
is not numbered among the Offices. We find Vespers 
mentioned by Pliny in his famous letter at the be- 
ginning of the second century, though we do not 
know exactly what form of service was then used. 
It is described in the Feregrinaiio, a document pro- 
bably of the fourth century, while in 530, in The 
li'ide of St. Benedict, it appears practically in the 
present Roman form, containing the psalms, the 
little chapter, the versieles and the canticle Mag^ 
nificat. Lauds and Vespers are the Church’s two 
daily services of praise — ^the two which have usually 
been sung in public, most of the other hours of 
prayer being recited privately by priests and monks. 
Of these two Vespers has always been the more 
important; first heeaxise Lauds was generally sung 
at sunrise or earlier (indeed, it seems often to have 
followed directly upon Matins, which began at two 
o’clock in the morning), so that it was extremely 
inconvenient for the laity to attend it; secondly, 
because the Holy Eucharist was naturally from the 
first the great morning service, and soon entirely 
overshadowed Lauds. The latter scarce!;^; ever ap- 
pears now among the public services of the Roman 
Church, and we have not printed it in our Liturgy. 

' ' ' 47s 
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Vespers was originally the evening Office, hut 
when St. Benedict introduced Complin as the con- 
c?!iidiiig act of the day, Vespers began to be sung 
any time from four o'clock to six, and came to be 
regarded as the sunset service, as Lauds was that 
of sunrise. Some time in the sixth century the 
Office Hymn was introduced — a set of such hymns 
indeed, for there was one for each day in the week, 
referring to the supposed stages of creation. On 
Sunday it refers to the creation of light, on Mon- 
day to the separation of the earth and the waters, 
on Tuesday to the creation of plants, on Wednes- 
day to that of the sun and moon, on Thursday to 
that of the fishes, and on Friday to that of the 
beasts. Saturday is an exception, because the 
Vespers sung that day are really the first Vespers 
of Sunday, so the hymn is in praise of the Blessed 
Trinity. It is this last which we have adopted in 
our service, for it has seemed best to us to have an 
unvarying form, in which only the Collect for the 
day changes. 

The scheme of Vespers is that of a steady out- 
flow of praise, working gradually up to the culmina- 
tion of love, devotion and gratitude which evokes so 
bounteous a response that the whole neighbourhood 
is flooded with its radiation. In our Liturgy we 
have, followed the structure of the old service, but 
the component matter is different. We use five 
psalms, but instead of taking them just as they 
stand we h£^e avoided all abusive, cringing or mean- 
ingless verses, and have built them up out of the 
most beautiful and suitable that we can find in the 
scripture. Praise being the keynote of the whole 
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service, we have devoted three' of the psalms to it 
entirely; of the others one extols the godly life, and 
the other is a panegyric on wisdom. They are all 
especially intended to call forth the enthusiasm of 
the people, and to exalt their thought and feeling 
to the highest that is possible for them. In order 
fully to attain this result it is necessary that all 
should join in the psalms, that they should attend 
carefully to the words which they are singing, and 
should try to feel them as well as to understand 
them. 

■■■■■%■' 

The whole church should by this time be filled 
with living force, which manifests in huge clouds of 
coruscating light. All through the singing of the 
psalms these clouds are accumulating, banking up 
in the sanctuary, swirling about before the altar, 
boiling upwards and falling back again, but on the 
whole growing steadily denser, with ripples shoot- 
ing across as the choir and congregation sing anti- 
phonally. Mostly these clouds are of various shades 
of blue, but sometimes golden stars of aspiration 
fly througli them, or tapering gleams of gold flicker 
like flames. Again, in addition to the figures made 
by the devotion of the people, there are the musi- 
cal forms made by the organ and by the voices of 
the choir. Upon all that comes the reading of the 
Little Chapter, surrounded by pomp and ceremony 
which is intended not only to draw special attention 
to its words but also to aid in the distribution of 
its dominant thought of love, which poufs out in a 
splendid crimson stream. Assistant priests gather 
round the officiant, an acolyte with a lighted candle 
stands on each sido of him, and incense is used much 
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as at tlie reading of the gospel. The object of thib 
Chapter is to make practically available all this 
potential force which has been generated, to supply 
for it an immense driving powp by evoking the 
sense of brotherhood and strong mutual afteetion. 
In primitive times, when these words of the^ apostle 
were read in tlie ehurcli it was /the custom foi t 
members of the congregation to <;urn to one another 
and embrace; and though in our more arahcial 
modern society such demons^^tions would be inad- 
missible, we ought assure^y to send forth with all 
our hearts the feelings which they were meant to 
cspress. The Little Chapter supplies us with motive 
force, as it were; it gives us the powder for our 
gun, while the Office Hymn which immediately fol- 
lows tells us in what direction to point _ it, for it 
turns our thought to the ever-blessed Trinity, from 
Whom all has come, to Whom all will return. The 
people should throw their strength into this hymn, 
especially into its well-known doxology, which never 
fails to attract the attention of the angelic hosts. 
This causes our dense mass of cloud to boil vigor- 
ously, and it begins to rise into a conical shape, not 

unlike a bell-tent. 

« 

The preparation being thus completed, we now 
make the great effort towards which all the earlier 
part* of the service has been leading up. In the 
RoSaan ritual this place is filled by the canticle 
called the Magnificat, But that song of our Lady, 
beautiful much of it is, is far less effective for 
our present purpose of a mighty outburst of praise 
than the Te Deum Imidamus, which is the great 
morning act of homage, being usually sung at the 
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end of Matins and, just before Lauds. As we at 
present recite neitl^er of these morning Offices, we 
have borrowed the 21 Deum for use at Vespers, and 
have found it emin^tly suitable for that position. 
In its original fonnVit is among the most ancient 
of the CJjurch’s hynjns. There is a tradition that 
it was spontaneouslyV composed and sung in alter- 
nate verses by St. Afoibrose and St. Augustine on 
the night of the lattes baptism in the year 387, 
but this stoiy is rejecte^by scholars. Its author- 
ship is uncertain, and it^.,;^robable tliat it grew 
lip gradually, and passed through various modifica- 
tions. The first ten verses are ascribed to Pope 
Anicetus, who died a.d. 168; but it is supposed to 





PL\TE 26 — Vortex and Shaft formed at Vespers. (a) Force 
flowing towards altar from people; (h) Vortex formed m 
Sanctuary, within the centre of wMeh at the base are seen 
the priest, his assistants^ and the altar; (c) Shaft of force 
shooting upwards; (d) Downpouring of force ensheathing 
the shaft. 0pp. page 484. 
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it often isfin Advent and Lent, 
usual, the Latinprm of the opening 

the original 
er, and be- 
!t*or eonfes- 
-j into the 
; though even in 
irresistibly 
. 'That descent into 
stinctlv unsuitable for the 
hymn has to sub- 
substitute more joyoim 
keeping with its 


substituted for it, as 
Its title is, as 1 
words. 

Unfortunately after its fifte mth verse 
Te Deum somewhat changes ts eharac 
comes first a kind of historic! 1 
Sion of faith, and ends by legeneratmg 
ordinary abject appeals for terey 
that part the spirit of ® 

breaks out in two or thr^emes. 
the minor key being^^ 
inner purpose whicn the great 
serve, we have ventured to 
verses for these which are less m 
general tone. 

During the singing of the Te Deum it is ^ 
custom to kindle additional Ughts upon the altw, 
as many as possible, to assist in the gathering and 
rXtion of tL power (Dia. 19), The altar is^^ 
censed, as are the clergy, choir and people; the 
assistant priests group 

hind the ofBciant who stands ® ^ 
fore the middle of the altar; and behmd them in 
' turn stand two thurifers, swinging tkeir censers 
alternately at the full length of the chain. In^me 
is always efficient in attracting the attentio^ 

^ngels who may happen to be in ^e neighbourhood 
—though indeed that is done by the doxolo^ to the 
hymn, and even by the invocation of the Holy 
Trinity* at the beginning of the service. The Angels 
are notf specially called at Vespers, as they are a 
the Holy Eucharist, but I have never s^n a pro- 
perly rendered service at which they failed to pu 
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an appearance. Thev 

charged clouds of hsht vtrl ' u t, heavily. 

during the earliel pSt oT ^hl 

form them into a wbSm Jvt ®P««diIy 

««d his assistants--a 'i frl'^ 

, jet of force at hish ^ up a 

cylinder feaehing ap| to and “uJ^es a great 

the church (PlaJ 261. Th-n J’oof of 

vast fountain of blue 'lud pours up in a 

of the people, reinforeelby that 
and the inevitable respSS^di ^ ^“gels; 

white and gold enoriush^S torrent of 
rush, though in sfr,Vt ^ater than the nn- 

the force which comi doZ thlTi ®“d 

were over the surface of thl ?® 

from the people, and radLil / ™ 

the_ surrounding country f ^ of 

sprinkling of it penetraSs to^^th'^^ ^ considerable 

This downpouring drawq \- + congregation too. 

intensifies all goo| thou<^hts Ind 

pen to be floating about t that hap- 

^emi is finished and then 

Thi, f. . . g^radually dies away. • 

which is IteS touTafthrs *^ot . 

IS the especial gift of the OhZf Eucharist. That 
^his comes directs from fhp. pf whereas 

whole. That can^e aSi ^ 
people, devoted to definite P^^ticular 

neighbourhood like a sea n the 

trol of the priest and S’ ? «“der the con- 

nportion it, but only to ®®*''’t to 
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specialists who do the work of .the Eucharist; nor 
^ are the representatives of the nine Orders invoked. 

* .. fj’equently the custom ^hat Benediction of 
the Most Holy Sacrament shaP. follow immediately 
after Vespers; if it does, it is usually found 
venient to omit the three CoUects from the prayer- 
book of the Ohnrdi of Eogto.d wbioh preoL tte 
final versieles and blessing. If Complin be said 
place of Benediction, the CollSets are recited in that 
Oiiiee, and not here. 

benediction OE TiE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT 

This is one of the most beautiful of all the 
vices of the Church, and yet one 
It has been called “The Mass of the 
cause the same wonderful forces are given out in 
It as in the Holy Eucharist. The latter can 
celebrated only m the morning, but in the evening 
Benediction to some extent takes its place. The 
essential features of the service are that the Host 
IS removed from the tabernacle, placed in 
strance, and exhibited for the veneration 
people; that it is then carried round the eh 
procession, ^d finally that a solemn Benediction is 
given with it. Certain traditional hymns have been 

tMrtef th mtroduction in the 

Church to sing the beautiful Litany to our Ladv 

SSsM feeto, before 

exposed post. For that we substitute, as more 

propriatft to the occasion, a Ktany addressed 
Wd Himself, but except for that change we sing 
the hymns that have always been sung, though if 
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English instead of Latin. (I fully admit that the 
Latin IS more sonorous, but we attach great im- 
portance to making everything in our services' 
readily comprehensible, so that every one present 
can Join intelligently in them.) It is probable that 
the inception of tl^is service of Benediction was 
closely connected wjth the institution of the feast 
of Corpus Christi i^ the year 1246, for it is soon 
after that that we hsst hear of it. 


Some have thought i<^ strange that a service so 
wonderful in its effect, so %11 of comfort for His 
people, should not have been ordered by our Lord 
from the beginning. It is not for us to criticize the 
plan which He has adopted when dealing with His 
Church; but we may reverently surmise that as 
evolution progresses new possibilities open up, so 
that what was useful in the thirteenth century may 
have been inappropriate in the first. To me per- 
sonaUy it seems probable that our dear Lord Him- 
self tries experiments— tries new methods of pour- 
ing out blessing— and therefore this especial form 
of service may have occurred to Him not while He 
was upon earth, but later; though I fear that such 
an idea will be unacceptable to many. Anothei-> 
great religion speaks of Him as AvaloMteshvara the 
Lord Who looks down from on high; and we know 
that He looks down on us through many aventies, 
and that the forces poured upon us along these dif- 
ferent lines interact, and in interacting strengthen 
one another. 


The celebrant at Benediction wears a" surplice 
white stole and eope,_ though if he has Just been 
oflKuatmg at Vespers in a cope of the colour of the 
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day, and does not leave the altar between the ser- 
vices, it is permissible for him to retain the eope 
•which he is wearing. But if he has (as he should 
have when possible) a deacon and subdeacon in 
attendance in dalmatic and tunicle, he should wear 
the amice, alb and girdle instead of a surpy.ce. He 
must have a server to bring the humeral veil and 
ring the bell, at least two acolytes with candles and 
a thurifer— though two censers are better than one 
for the dignified rendering of the service. At 
lea, St twelve candles must be burning on the altar- 
more if possible. 

The service begins, like all others in our Church, 
with the invocation, and immediately thereafter all 
kneel while a priest removes the Host from the 
tabernacle, places it in the monstrance, and stands 
the monstrance on a corporal on the altar. The 
celebrajit, kneeling, offers incense before the most 
holy Sacrament, using three triple swings, as in 
the beginning of the first censing at the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist. He puts the incense in the 
censer, but does not bless it, for no human blessing 
IS given while the Host is exposed. Meanwhile the 
congregation sings the two verses beginning 0 Balu 
turn Ilostm, written by St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
tiurteenth century* 

. O Saving Victim, opening wide 

The gate of heaven to man helow 

Our foes press in from every side; ' 

Thine aid supply, Tiiy strength bestow. 

Appraise and thanks to Thee ascend 
For evermore, blest One in Three; 

O grant us life that shall not end 
In our true native land with Thee. 



- — a, u-ixcob persuuai appeal to our 

Lord, addressed to Him through the channel whicli 
He Himself, in that extension of His conseiousnesr 
which we call the Angel of the Presence, has made 
for us at the consecration of the Host. That Host is 
itself kind of outpost of His consciousness and 
when His attention is attracted by that appeal it 
at once glows vividly in response. Understand, the 
consecrated Host always glows as it rests in the 
tabernacle, and answers by an increase of light to 
every private act of worship offered through it- but 
now, in gracious reply to the devotion felt by a 
whole congregation, expressed through the censing 
and the singing of that well-known hymn, the Lord 
turns as it were a higher layer of His attention upon 
us, and that Host bums like a veritable sun. 

Let me once more quote from the description 
which I wrote when I was first led to observe these 
wonderful phenomena many years ago in a village 
m Sicily: “ 

The elevation of the Host immediately after its 
consecration was not the only occasion upon which a 
display of force took place. When the benediction 
was given with the Blessed Sacrament exactly the 
same thing happened. On several occasions I fol- 
lowed the procession of the Host through the streets, 
and every time that a halt was made at some half- 
mined church and the benediction was given from 
Its steps, precisely the same double phenomenon was 
produced. I observed that the reserved post upon 
the altar of the church was all day long steadily 
^urmg forth the former of the two influences 
(Force A), though mt so strongly as at the moment 
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of elevation or benediction. One might say that the 
light glowed upon the altar without ceasing, bnt 
shone forth as a snn at those moments of special 
effort. The action of the second force, the second 
ray of light (Force B), could also be evoked from 
.the reserved Sacrament upon the altar, apparently 
at any time, though it seemed to me somewhat less 
vivid than the outpouring immediately after the 
consecration. 

'^Eiverything connected with the Host — the taber- 
nacle, the monstrance, the altar itself, the priest 
vestments, the insulating humeral veil, the chalice 
and paten — all were strongly charged with this tre- 
mendous magnetism, and all were radiating it forth, 
each in its degree/^* 

The humeral veil (q.v.) is now put upon the 
celebrant’s shoulders; he rises, goes up to the altar, 
and through the veil takes the monstrance into his 
hands and turns towards the people, who remain 
kneeling while the litany is sung and the Host car- 
ried round the church in procession. The proces- 
sion must move very slowly and with the greatest 
dignity. Pour or more men, habited in cassocks 
ajid surplices, hold the poles supporting the 
canopy over the head of the celebrant; the deacon 
walks on his right hand and the subdeacon on his 
left, holding back the corners of his cope; and in 
front of him two acolytes, in scarlet cassocks and 
cottas, walk backwards swinging their censez's alter- 
nately, so as to offer a stream of perpetual venera- 
tion to the JHost. Whatever the church has in the 
way of banners and processional lights should be 

*Th& HiMen 0 / Things. VoJ. I. By C. W. Leadbeater, pp. 231-232. 
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iranBiniite Force A, and they call great volnnies 
of Force B; so a swirl of indescribable activity is 
gSing OB within and around their sphere. 

The celebrant, his assistants, the canopy-bearers 
and the thurifers are all v/ell within that sphere, 
and if they are at all sensitive they can hard?y fail 
to be conscious of the intiuenees playing upon them. 
That the very centre of radiation of this stupendous 
force should come so close to the people, should pass 
thus in friendly guise among them, is indeed a most 
thankworthy gift from our dear Lord; it is as 
though He Himself walked among His followers, 
letting the light of His gracious Presence shine 
upon them. The whole church is filled with a blaze 
of glory; one feels as though one were living in 
the very heart of an Egyptian sunset, all permeated 
with celestial joy and peace. Peace ineffable, peace 
ail-pervading and all-satisfying, and yet at the same 
time iniensest activity ideas irreconcilable in outer 
life, yet clearly simultaneous here. 

The twenty-foot sphere of the tiny Angels is of 
course not the limit of that marvellous radiation; 
it extends far away in every direction except 
Btfaight downward (Plate 27). Our long succes- 
sion of services has created in the church an atmos- 
phere Jn which Force A glows as an electrical cur- 
rent does in a Crookes tube, so we have the effect 
of a large hemisphere just enclosing the building in 
one direction, and extending into outer space to 
the same ext^^nt behind the altar; though the eastern 
half of this hemisphere is naturally far duller than 
the part within the saered building. Par beyond 
that the radiations extend, growing fainter to our 
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sight as they spioad; but this appearance of diminu- 
tion may quite possibly be due only to the limita- 
tions of our vision. 

■When the procession returns to the sanctuary, the 
celebrant and his assistants kneel in front of the 
altar, not upon the predella, but a step or two be- 
low it, and the clergy and acolytes group them- 
selves behind and beside them, all kneeling. The 
monstrance containing the Host is placed upon a 
throne so that it is within -the sight of the congre- 
gation. Sometimes this throne is a niche specially 
arranged in the reredos or in the wall of the church 
above the altar; but more often the altar-cross is 
lifted down and laid aside, and the monstrance put 
in its place, standing upon a corporal spread there 
for the purpose. If possible, it is desirable that a 
strong light should be thrown upon the monstrance, 
the source of the light being shielded, so as not to 
dazzle the eyes of the congregation. 

When the litany is finished, there is silence for 
a few moments, and then the Tantwm Ergo is sung, 
as it has always been since this service was first 
instituted. 

TAKTXJM EEaO 


TU^efoie we, before Him l>eiidiiig, 
TMs great Sacrament revere; 

Types and shadows have their ending. 
For the newer rite is here. 

Faith, onr outward sense befriending. 
Makes our inward vision clear. 

Glory let us glve^ and blessing. 
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HonouTi might, and praise addres^ng, 

While eternal ages run: 

^ Ever, too, His love confessing, 

Who from Both with Both is One, Amen. 

This also, like the 0 Saluiaris^ we owe to S. 
/riiomas Aquinas, and in each case the two ^verses 
are the closing stanzas of a sacramental liymn. 
These poems will be found in Symns Ancient and 
Modern, nos. 311 and 309 respectively. All pre- 
sent remain kneeling, and bow profoundly at the 
second line of the Tantum Ergo, At the end of the 
first verse the celebrant ^again puts incense into the 
two thuribles, and, still kneeling, offers the incense 
with nine swings as before, while the second verse 
is being sung. The versicle and response which fol- 
low are traditional. 

B, Thou didst give them Bread £rom heaven. 

O. Containing within itself all sweetness. 

But we have added to that a prayer for such illum- 
ination as may enable us to take the fullest possible 
advantage of the wondrdus outpouring which we are 

now ftspeeting. 

O X«ord Christ, Thou Hidden Dweller in tiie human 

' CS TWne ayes in ua, that we may see. 

We have also di^fcly modified the traditional col- 
lect ’ 

O Ood( \iPho to toe wondetftil Sacrament of toe Altar 
hast ifiA ttvto* msputoUa of aMae eternal Bacrlflce; 
giant ■ Xhee, so to venmnte the sacred my»r 

t^ of asrtfl^ood that we may ev«r percetoe 

wHihhi 8WMjlirto|i|^. »ow«c of Tbtoe todwam^ Hf(% and 
^ ont^ef -oat liTes to mcgOiiie, m4 
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fenow ourselves t\be one with Thee, and through Thee 
with all that lives; Who 11 vest and relgnest with the Father 
in the unity of the Holy Spirit, God, throughout all ages 
of ages. E. Amen. • 

We have added here an ascription of praise and 
glory tp God, and to those through whom this great 
blessing comes to ns. 

To the most holy and adorable Trinity, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, three Persons in one God; to Christ onr Ijord, 
the only wise Counsellor, the Prince of Peace; to the seven 
^ghty Spirits before the throne; and to the glorious 
Assembly of Just men made perfect, the Watchers, the 
Saints, the Holy Ones, be praise^ unceasing from every liv- 
ing creature; and honour, might and glory, henceforth and 
for evermore. E. Amen. 

After this the celebrant rises (his assistants, the 
acolytes and the congi'egation remaining on their 
Imees), the monstrance is lifted down from the 
throne, and the celebrant, through the humeral veil, 
takes it with both hands, and holds it in front of 
his breast. Slowly then he turns round to his right 
until he faces the people and malses the sign of the 
holy cross over them with the inonstranee, willing 
intensely that the blessing of the Christ shall flow 
forth upon them. If a bishop is official iiig, he maker, 
the sign three times, as he does in ordinary bene- 
dictions, but with the monstrance instead of merely 
with his hand. Meanwhile clouds of incense ''rise, 
and the sanctuary bell is rung. The outpouring of 
force is tremendous; it is literally as though the 
Christ Himself stood there and blessed His people, 
for the personality of the celebrant does!! not come 
into question at all; that is expressly shut off by 
the insulating humeral veil. In the ordinary bene- 
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diction given at the close of a service, we receive 
the blessing of the Christ through the personality 
*of the priest or bishop, for the force travels from 
our Lord to the higher principles of liis represen- 
tative, which were specially linked with His at 
ordination. It comes down from those higher prin- # 
ciples of the priest into his mind and emotional 
body just as any other thought does, and he sends 
it out upon the people by the eifort of his will. 

Thus part of the transference from higher to lower 
planes takes place within the priest himself, and 
inevitably the influenee is coloured by the medium 
through which it passes. In the case of this Bene- 
diction with the Most Holy Sacrament the line of 
communication is that flash of lightning stand- 
ing stilP’ which linlced the Host with the Christ at 
the moment of its consecration; so that the flow of 
force is quite independent of the priest, except that 
the effort of his will sets the current in motion — 
turns on the tap, as it were. It is not easy to sug- 
gest an exact simile; there is always a steady flow 
of blessing from the Host, but the will of the cele- 
brant at the time of the benediction sends it out in 
% Jet under far higher pressure. 

When the ordinary benediction at the close of a 
service is given by a bishop instead of a priest, the 
forpe has something of both these qualities; his link 
with his Master is closer, so there is a far greater 
outpouring through his personality, but at the same 
time his ring is directly connected magnetically with 
the Chrisf, and his pectoral cross and crosier with 
the Hi^ds of the seven Rays, so that a vast amount 
of energy quite exterior to himself is also set in 
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motion. It is one of the most noteworthy charac- 
tensties of all these living forces that they have so 
strong a power of reacting each upon the other—'' 
of intensifying one another. When several lines act 
together, there is a decided reinforcement of each, 
so that Ihe total effect is tremendous. 

^ The blessing of the Christ is poured forth in 
silence at this service, just as it is at the ordination 
of a priest. This is the climax of the ceremony, to 
which all the earlier part has been leading up. The 
crowning act of devotion of the JEtqo evokes 

this wondrous response, and the church is flooded with 
celestial splendour. To clairvoyant vision the scene 
is one of indescribable beauty, and the upliftment 
which it brings with it is also beyond expression. 
This silent benediction is the only part of the ser- 
vice during which Force C comes into play, even 
now it is not stored up and apportioned as at the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, but radiated 
forth over the neighbourhood along with Force A. 
There is indeed no definite thought-edifice in which 
it could be retained; rather should I say perhaps 
that no form is deliberately built for that purpose. 
We have the effect of a number of concentric spheres " 
of light, each having at its surface some sort of 
tension which temporarily holds back the energy *gid 
allows a certain accumulation of it; but the surface 
is elastic and expanding all the time as the pressure 
inci^eases; and as the celebrant raises the monstrance 
for the benediction the force shoots out through the 
glass like a searchlight and instantly dissolves the 
part of the sphere opposite to it, so that as he 
slowly, turns the whole shape is broken up, and all 
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the gathered energy pours horizontally over the cont 
gregation and the surrounding world. 

• ■ ' ■ 

This is not only the enlmination, hut virtually tha 
end of this most beautiful service; a short psalm is 
sung while the Host is replaced in the tabernacle, 
and the procession leaves the church singing a clos- 
ing hymn which seems to me one of the priceless 
gems of our Liturgy. It was written by one of our 
members, Mr. E. Armine 'Wodehouse. 

Closed is tUe solemn hour, 

The sacred rit$s are done: 

And lol the music of Thy power 
Thrills through us, every one. 

O Master, let that harmony 

Sing through the lives we lead for Theel 

And now with reverent pace. 

Our strength renewed hy Thine, 

Devoted guardians of Thy grace, 

Quit we this holy shrine, 

And pass into the silent night, ^ 

To he the hearers of Thy light. 

I especially commend this Benediction service to our 
members. It seems to me to rank in beauty and 
•importance next to the celebration of the Hol^^ 
Eucharist. It is, I think, most eifeetive when pre 
ceded by Vespers, as the latter service prepares th« 
way for it and gathers a host of Angels and others 
whose assistance is of the greatest value. Let us join 
in it with all our hearts, thinking of the words we 
sing and, really meaning them, trying to feel and 
to appreciate what our Lord is doing for us; and 
then, as an act of gratitude to Him, let us pour out 
that force and that blessing upon all with whom w« 
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nf tv contact. So shall we best take advantage 
ot this wondrous opportunity which He offers us- 
so shall we please Him best, and make ourselves 
an even better channel for His eternal love in the 




CHAPTER X 
OCCASIONAL SERVICES 
PRIME AND COMPLIN 


There is little to be said of these services. I 
quote from the introduction which prefaces them 
in our Liturgy. 

Prime is one of the morning, and Complin one of the 
evening Offices of the Church. The greater services, such 
as the holy Eucharist, Vespers and Benediction are intended 
principally to pour out Spiritual strength upon the world, 
whereas these minor Offices may not unreasonably he regarded 
M designed especially for the benefit of those who take part 
in ■.■■them# ' 


Prime and Complin are short services, which can be led 
by a layman if necessary, and would therefore be eminently 
suited for a community Office, for family prayers, or for tise 
by a schoolmaster who wished to say morning or evening 
prayers with his boys. They also, of course, lend themselves 
to use in Church; IPrime, when the holy Eucharist cannot be 
celebrated or as a preparation therefor, and Complin as an 
addilioE to Vespers, or when Vespers and Benediction are 
uusuitabie, as on the evening of Oood Friday. 

Their general plan is identical. Each begins, as 
do all our services, with the invocation of the Name 
of the Holy Trinity, followed by these versicles : 

P.* Oim help is in the Name of the Lord. 

C. Who’ hath made heaven and earth. 

P. At mom and at even will we praise Him. 

0. For our hearts rest ever in His love. 

The ordinary confession is then recited. If a 
priest be ^present he pronounces the absolution; if 
not, the ministrant in charge, still kneeling, says: 
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May the Lord bless Tis, and absolve us from all our slna- 
and may His peace rest upon «s this day and evermore. ’ 
B. Thanks be to Ood. 

Three appropriate psalms of four verses each an 
Office Hymn, an act of faith, the epistle and g!>spel 
for ae'day read as lessons, and a few collects and 
versieles complete these very simple services. Per- 
mission is given to shorten them still further when 
necessary by omitting the lessons, two of the psalms 
and the Office Hymn. 

In order to show their character, X transcribe 
the two alternative Acts of Faith which are offered: 

I’ower and Truth and 
perfect justice rules the world: that aU His 
however far they stray. 
«« *’*® Brotherhood o.f man; 

Zt ’’*®* best we serve 

^ brother man. So shaU His blessing rest on us. and 
peace for evenaore* Amen. 
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Be with ns, Lord, throughout this day, that in all our 
work, begun, continued and ended in lichee, we may glorify 
a:hy holy BTame, Who Uvest for ever and ever. B. Amen. 

P. Breathe on us, O Spirit of God. 

O. In Thy strength we can do aU things. 

P. May our hearts he filled with Thy love. 

C. In Thy strength we can do all things. ^ 

P. Glory he to the Bather, and to the Son: and to the 
Holy Ghost. 

C, In Thy strength we can do all thinga 


At Complin we substitute: 

Be with us in our homes, O IiOrd, and let Thy holy 
Angels dwell therein, to preserve us in peace; and let Thy 
hleasing rest ever upon us, O Thou I«ord of love, Who livest 
for ever and ever. B, Amen. 

P. Itoofe, O Lord, upon this Thy family. 

C. Into Thy Hands I commend my spirit, 

P, Protect U3 under the shadow of Thy Wings. 

C. Into Thy Hands I commend my spirit. 

P, Glory he to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. 

C. Into Thy Hands I commend my spirit. 

Eaeli service is then closed with the following bene- 
diction, if a priest be present: 

Hnto God^s gracious love and protection we commit you; 
the Lord bless you and keep you; the Lord make His Pace 
to shine upon you and he gracious rmto you; the Lord 
lift up the light of His Countenance upon you and give 
IP^' 1^' peace, this night and for evermore, B. Amen. 

If there is no priest, the ministrant clos^ the 
service with the following words j 

-ma Lord Christ, and the love of God, and 
w Holy^Ghost, he with us idd evermore* 

'JmMu 
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THE BUBIAL OF THE BEAB 

There is perhaps no service in which the attitude 
adopted by the Liberal Catholic Church shows it-"' 
self more prominently than in this. The older ser- 
vices have far too much of gloom and doubt; they 
insist that all flesh is grass, that we have but a 
short time to live and are full of misery, that in 
our last hour we are in danger of falling from God, 
and so on. The best they seem to be able to offer 
is ''a sure and certain hope/’ Their attitude is out 
of date and out of harmony with the facts. It 
takes no account of the result of modern dis- 
coveries; it maintains exploded theories in the face 
of reason and science. In the Liberal Catholic 
Church we welcome truth from whatever source it 
comes, and we consider it worse than foolish to 
promulgate a doctrine which is disproved by a mass 
of recorded facts. 

Life after death is no longer a mystery. The 
world beyond the grave exists under the same 
natural laws as this which we know, and has been 
explored and examined with scientific accuracy. An 
objector may perhaps feel that this is only an as- 
sertion; but I would ask him on what grounds he 
holds his present belief, whatever it may be. He 
thinks he holds it because some Church teaches it, 
or because it is supposed to be founded upon what 
is written in some holy book; or because it is the 
general belief of those around him — the accepted 
opinion of the time. But if he will try to clear his 
mind from preconceptions, he will see that this 
opinion also rests merely upon assertion, for the 
Churches teach different views, and the words of 
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the holy bdok may be and have been variously inter- 
preted. The accepted view of the time is not based 
•upon any definite knowledge; it is merely hearsay. 
These matters which affect ns so nearly -and so 
deeply are too important to be left to mere sup- 
position or vague belief; they demand the cer- 
tainty of scientific investigation and tabulation. 
Such investigation has been undertaken — such tabu- 
lation has been accomplished ; it is the result of these 
which the Liberal Catholic Church puts forward as 
its teaching on this matter, and it is upon that re- 
sult that this service -is based. "We ask no blind 
credence; we state what many of us know to bo 
facts, and we invite our students to examine them. 

To make the subject clear I must refer again to 
the question of the constitution of man, upon which 
I have already touched. We have all heard it said 
vaguely that man possesses an immortal something 
called a soul, which is supposed to survive the death 
of the body. Let us cast aside that vagueness, and 
study the evidence until we no longer say: “I hope 
that I have a soui/^ but know that I am a soul/' 
fPor that is the real truth; man is a soul, and has 
a body. The body is not the man; it is only the 
clothing of the man. What we call death is the lay- 
ing ‘aside of a worn-out garment, and it is no more 
the* end of the man than it is the end of us when we 
remove our overcoats. Therefore we have not lost 
our '*dead^’ friends; we have only lost sight of the 
cloak in wjiich we were accustomed to see them. The 
cloak is gone, but the man who wore it is not; surely 
it is tlM man that we love, and not the garment. 
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Before we can understand the condition of the 
dead we must understand our own. We must try 
to grasp the fact that we are immortal beings, im** 
mortal because we are divine in essence— because 
we are sparks from God’s own Fire; that we lived 
for aggs before we put on these vestures that we 
call bodies, and that we shall live for ages after they 
have crumbled into dust. “God made man to be 
an image of His own eternity.” This is not a guess 
or a pious belief; it is a definite scientific fact, 
capable of proof, as may be seen from the literature 
on the subject by any one who will take the trouble 
to read it. What men think of as their life is in 
truth only one day of their real life as a soul, and 
the same is true of our dead friend ; therefore he is 
not dead — it is only his body that is cast aside. 

Yet we must not therefore think of him as a 
mere bodiless breath, as in any way less himself than 
he was before. You who read this have both a 
physical body, which you can see, and another inner 
body, which you cannot see, which (as I remarked 
before) St. Paul called the “spiritual body.” And 
when you lay aside the physical, you still retain 
that other finer vehicle; you are clothed in you; 
“spiritual body.” If we symbolize the physical 
body as an overcoat or cloak, we may think of this 
spiritual body as the ordinary house-coat which the 
man wears underneath that outer garment. 

It is not only at what we call death that a man 
doffs that overcoat of dense matter; every night 
when he goes to sleep he slips it off for awhile, and 
r^ms about the world in his spiritual body— in- 
visible as far as this dense world is concerned, but 
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elearly visible to those friends who happen to be 
using their spiritual bodies at the same time. For 
*each body sees only that which is on its own level; 
our physical body sees only other physical bodies, 
our spiritual body sees only other spiritual bodies. 
When the man resumes his overcoat — that to say, 

when he comes back to his denser body, and wakes 
up (or down) to this lower world — it occasionally 
happens that he has some recollection, though 
usually a considerably distorted one, of what he has 
seen when he was away elsewhere; and then he 
calls it a vivid dream.. Sleep, then, may be described 
as a kind of temporary death, the difference being 
that we do not withdraw ourselves so entirely from 
our overcoats as to he unable to resume them. It 
follows that when we sleep, we enter the same con- 
dition as that into which the dead have passed. What 
that condition is I will try very briefly and par- 
tially to explain, 

hlany theories have been current as to the life 
after death — most of them based upon misunder- 
standings of ancient scriptures. At one time the 
horrible dogma of what was called everlasting punish- 
♦ ment was almost universally accepted in Europe, 
though none but the hopelessly ignorant believe it 
now. It was based upon a mistranslation of certain 
wdrds attributed to Christ,* and it was maintained 
by the mediaeval monks as a convenient bogy with 
which to frighten the ignorant masses into well- 
doing. M the world advanced in civilization, men 
began see that such a tenet was not only blas- 

phemous but ridiculous. Modem religionists have 

— ll.W-M_._-. 

Re«wl aWwIof Mvndif by 8&mnel Cox. 
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the result of such investigations, for, though some 
enquirers have penetrated further than others, there 
%re many broad facts upon which they all agree. 
As I have myself taken some part in this work, what 
I shall place before my readers here is the know- 
ledge to which my own investigations have Jed me. 
No one else is responsible for my statements, though 
there are many who wholly or partially agree with 
me. 

We are spirits, but we live in a material world 
— a world, however, w^hieh is only partially known 
to us. All the information that we have about it 
comes to us through our senses ; hut these senses are 
seriously imperfect. Solid objects we can see; we 
can usually see liquids, unless they are perfectly 
clear; but gases are in most cases invisible to us. 
Research shows that there are other kinds of matter 
far finer than the rarest of gases; but to these our 
physical senses do not respond, and so we can gain 
no information with regard to them by physical 
means. 

Nevertheless, we can come into touch with them; 
we can investigate them, but we can do it only by 
means of that ‘‘spiritual body^’ to which reference 
has been made, for that has its senses just as this 
one has. Most men have not yet learned how to use 
them; but this is a power which can be acquired by 
man! We know that it can be, because it has been, 
so acquired; and those who have gained it find 
themselves able to see much which is hidden from 
the view o| ordinary men. They learn that this 
world of ours is far more wonderful than we have 
^ver supposed; that though men have been living 
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of years, most of them have re- 
S f # ? ^ Ignorant of all the higher and more 
beautifnl part of its life. It is by that power that^ 
we gamed all the information given in this book; 
let us now consider what new knowledge it puts be- 

^ ^>eyond what we call death, 

and the condition of those who are enjoying it. 

'ieath is 

bnt • here ignorantly assumed, 

hut IS only a step from one stage of life to an- 

oaer. I have already said that it is the laying aside 
an overcoat, but that after it the man still finds 
ordinary house-coat-the spiri- 
St because it is so much finer, 

fc.t Paul gave it the name of “spiritual,” it is still 
a body, and therefore material, even though the 
matter of which it is composed be very much finer 
thM any ordinarily known to us. The physical 

^ con^unica- 

tion with the physical world. Without that body 
M an Jhstrament, he would be unable to communi- 
cate with that world, to impress himself upon it or 

s^iriJ^n it- We find that the 

spiritual body serves exactly the same purpose- if 

acts as an intermediary for the spirit with the 
higher and spiritual” world. But this “spiritual” 

tLS/' T- vague, far-away md u^iat- 

tmnable; it is simply a higher part of the world 

which we now inhabit. I am not for a moment 

fSTremif 

more remote; I am saying only that what is com- 
and that it is merely a transference from om stage 
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I or eo»dition to another in. this world with which we 

» are all familiar. It may he said that the man who 

r- makes this change becomes inTOible to ns; bnt if 

j we will think of it, we shall see that the has 

^ always been invisible to ns — that what we have been 

in the habit of seeing is only the body which he 
inhabited. Now he inhabits another and a finer 
body, which is beyond our ordinary sight, bnt not 
necessarily by any means beyond onr reach. 

The first point to realize is that those whom we 
call the dead have not left us. We have been 
brought up in a complex belief which implies that 
every death is a separate and marvellous miracle, 
that when the soul leaves the body it somehow 
vanishes into a heaven beyond the stars — ^no sug- 
gestion being made as to the mechanical means of 
transit over the appalling space involved. Nature’s 
processes are assuredly wonderful, and often to us 
incomprehensible; but they never fly in the face of 
reason and common-sense. When a man takes off 
his overcoat in the hall, he does not suddenly vanish 
to some distant mountain-top; he is standing just 
where he was before, though he may present a dil" 
ferent outward appearance. Precisely in the same 
way, when a man puts off his physical body, he re- 
mains exactly where he was before.’ It is true,: that:: 
we no longer see him, but the reason for this is 
not that he has gone away, but that the body which 
he is now wearing is not visible to our physical ■ eyes.;: 

Our eyes respond only to a very small proportion 
of the vibrations which exist in nature, and conse- 
quently* the only substances which we can see are 
those which happen to reflect these particular undu- 
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lations. Tie sight of our “spiritual body” is 
equally a matter of response to undulations, but 
they are of quite a different order, coming from a* 
much finer type of matter. All this may be found 
worked out in detail in the literature on the subject. 

For the moment, all that concerns us is that by 
means of our physical bodies we can see and touch 
the physical world only, while by means of the 
spiritual body” we can see and touch the things 
of the spiritual world. And remember that this is 
in no seme another world, but simply a more refined 
part of this world. Once more I say, there are 
other worlds, but we are not concerned with them 
now. The man of whom we think as departed is 
in reality with us still. When we stand side hv 
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tinned eonscionsness, and all may attain it by de- 
grees; for it is part of the natural unfolding of the 
♦ powers of the soul. In many such unfolding has 
alread}’' begun, and so fragments of memory come 
through, but there is a tendency to stamp them as 
only dreams and therefore valueless, a pendency 
specially prevalent among those who have made no 
study of dreams and do not understand what they 
really are. But while as yet only a few possess full 
sight and full memory, there are many who have 
been able to feel the presence of their loved ones, 
even though they cannot see; and there are others 
who, though they have no definite memory, wake 
from slumber with a sense of peace and blessed- 
ness which is the result of what has happened in 
that higher world. 

Those who have the full memory can report to us 
the life which the dead are leading. In it there are 
many and great variations, but at least it is almost 
always happier than the earth-life. We must dis- 
abuse ourselves of antiquated theories; the dead 
man does not leap suddenly into an impossible 
^ heaven, nor does he fall into a still more impossible 
hell. There is indeed no hell in the old wicked sense 
of the word; and there is no hell anywhere in any 
sense except such as a man makes for himself. We 
must try to tmderstand clearly that death makes 
no change in the man; he does not suddenly become 
a great saint or angel, nor is he suddenly endowed 
with all the wisdom of the ages; he is just the same 
man the^day after Ms death as he was the day be- 
fore ft, with the same emotions, the same disposi- 
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tion, tlie same intellectual development. The only 
difference is that he has lost the physical body. 

Let us think exactly what that means. It means 
absolute freedom from the possibility of pain or 
fatigue; freedom also from all irksome duties; entire 
liberty (jprobably for the first time in his life) to 
do exactly what he likes. In the physical life man 
is constantly under constraint; unless he is one of a 
small minority who have independent means he is 
ever under the necessity of workmg in order to 
obtain money — ^money which he must have in order 
to buy food and clothing and shelter for himself 
and for thos^ who are dependent upon him. In a 
few rare instances, such as those of the artist and 
the .musieian, the man’s work is a joy to him, but 
in most cases it is a form of labour to which he 
would certainly not devote himself unless he were 
compelled. 

In this spiritual world no money is necessary, 
food and shelter are no longer needed, for its glory 
and its beauty are free to all its inhabitants without 
money and without price. In its rarefied matter, 
in the spiritual body, he can move hither and thither 
as he wiU; if he loves the beauteous landscape of 
forest and sea and sky, he may visit at his plea- 
sure all earth’s fairest spots; if he loves art, he 
may spend the whole of his time in the contempla- 
tion of the masterpieces of all the greatest of meh; 
if he he a musieian, he may pass from one to the 
other of the world’s chief est orchestras, or may 
spend his time in listening to the most celebrated 
performers. Whatever has been his particular de- 
lict on earth-^his hobby, as we should say — M has 
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now thfi fullest liberty to devote himself to it entirely 
and to follow it out to the utmost, provided only 
• that its enjoyment is that of the intellect or of the 
higher emotions — that its gratification does not 
necessitate the possession of a physical body. Thus 
it will be seen at once that all rational and decent 
men are infinitely happier after death thdn before 
it, for they have ample time not only for pleasure, 
but for really satisfactory progress along the lines 
which interest them most. 

Are there then none in that world who are un- 
happy? Yes, for that life is necessarily a sequel 
to this, and the man is in every respect the same 
man as he was before he left his body. If his 
enjoyments in this world were low and coarse, he 
will find himself unable in that world to gratify 
his desires. A drunkard wiU suffer from unquench- 
able thirst, having no longer a body through which 
it can be assuaged ; the glutton will miss the pleasures 
of the table; the miser will no longer find gold for 
his gathering. The man who has yielded himself 
during earth-life to unworthy passions will find 
them still gnawing at his vitals. The sensualist 
^ still palpitates with craving that can never now be 
satisfied ; the jealous man is still torn by his jealousy, 
all the more that he can no longer interfere with the 
action of its object. Such people as these unques- 
tionably do suffer — but only such as these, only 
those whose proclivities and passions have been 
coarse and physical in their nature. And even they 
have their fate absolutely in their own hands. They 
have bill to conquer these inclinations, and they are 
at OEce free from the suffering which such longings 
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entail. Remember always that there is no such 
thing as punishment; there is only the natural re- 
sult of a definite cause; so that a man has only to 
remove the cause and the effect ceases — ^not always 
immediately, but as soon as the energy of the cause 
is exhausted. 

There are many people who have avoided these 
more glaring vices, yet have lived what may be 
called worldly lives, earing principally for society 
and its conventions, and thinking only of enjoying 
themselves. Such people as these have no active 
suffering in the spiritual world^ but they often find 
it dull — they find time hanging heavy on their 
hands. They can forgather with others of their 
type, but they usually find them somewhat monoton- 
ous, now that there is no longer any competition in 
dress or in general ostentation, while the better and 
cleverer people whom they desire to reach are cus- 
tomarily otherwise engaged and therefore somewhat 
inaccessible to them. But any man who has rational 
intellectual or artistic interests will find himself 
quite infinitely happier outside his physical body 
than in it; and it must be remembered that it is 
always possible for a man to develop in that world 
a rational interest if he is wise enough to wish to 
do so. 

The artistic and intellectual are supremely happy 
in that new life ; yet even happier still, I think, are 
those whose keenest interest has been in their fellow- 
men — ^those whose greatest delight has been to help, 
to succour, to teach. For though in that world 
there is no longer any poverty, mo longer any hunger 
Jhirst .pr eoM,; there arfe still those who afte in 
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sorrow who can be comforted, those who are in 
ignorance who can be taught. Just because in 
• Western countries there is so little knowledge of the 
%vorld beyond the grave, we find in that world many 
who need instruction as to the possibilities of this 
new life; and so one who knows may about 
spreading hope and glad tidings there just as much 
as here. But remember always that ‘‘there’’ and 
‘‘here” are only terms used in deference to our 
blindness; for that world is here, close around us all 
the time, and not for a moment to be thought of as 
distant or difficult of approach. 

All this has little in common with the heaven and 
liell of w'hieh we were taught in our infancy; yet 
it is the fact that this is the reality which lies be- 
hind those myths. Truly there is no hell; yet it 
will he seen that the drunkard or the sensualist may 
have prepared for himself something which is no 
bad imitation thereof. Only it is not everlasting; 
it endures only until his desires have worn them- 
selves out; he can at any moment put an end to 
it, if he is strong enough and wise enough to 
dominate those earthly cravings and to raise Mm- 
4 self entirely above them. This is the truth under- 
lying the Roman doctrine of purgatory — the idea 
that after death the evil qualities have to be burned 
out of a man by a certain amount of suffering be- 
fore he is capable of enjoying the bliss of heaven. 

There is a second and higher stage of the life 
after death which does correspond very closely to a 
ratiomij conception of heaven. That higher level 
is a|tained when all lower or selfish longings have 
absolutely disappeared; then the man passes into a 
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condition of religions ecstasy or of high intellectual 
activiiy, according to his nature and according to 
the line along which his energy has flowed out dur- 
ing his earth-life. That is for him a period of the 
most supreme bliss, a period of far greater com- 
prehensign, of nearer approach to reality. But 
this joy comes to all, not only to the specially pious. 

It must by no means be regarded as a reward, 
but once more only as the inevitable result of the 
character evolved in earth-life. If a man is full of 
high and unselfish affection or devotion, if he is 
splendidly developed intellectually or artistically, 
the inevitable result of such development will be 
this enjoyment of which we are speaking. Be it re- 
membered that all these are but stages of one life, 
and that just as a man’s behaviour during his youth 
makes for him to a large extent the conditions of 
his middle life and old age, so a man’s behaviour 
during his earth-life determines his condition dur- 
ing these after-states. Is this state of bliss eternal? 
it may be asked. No, for, as I have said, it is the 
result of the earth-life, and a finite cause can never 
produce an iofinite result. 

The life of man is far longer and far greater 
than most have supposed. The Spark which has 
come forth from God must return to Him; and we 
are m yet far from that perfection of Divinity. All 
life is evolving, for evolution is God’s law; and man 
pows slowly and steadily along with the rest. What 
is commorfy called man’s life is in reality only one 
d{^ of his true and longer life. Just aS^in this 
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tlicB when night descends he lays aside th’ose clothes 
and t^es his rest, and then again on the following 
morning rises afresh to take np Ms work at the point 
where he left it — jnst so when the man comes into 
the physical life he puts upon him the vesture of 
the physical body, and when his work-tiine is over 
he lays aside that vesture again in what* we call 
death, and passes into the more restful condition 
which I have described; and when that rest is over 
he puts npon himself once more the garment of the 
body and goes forth yet again to begin a new day 
of physical life, taking np his evolution at the point 
where he left it. 

^is bat as when one layeth 
His worn-out robes away, 

And, taking new ones, saycth 
^‘rhese will I wear to-dayt^^ 

So putteth by the Spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh, 

And passeth to inherit 
A rwideaee afresh**' 

And this long life of his lasts until he attains that 
goal of divinity which God means him to attain. 

All this will be new to many, and because it is 
new it may seem strange and grotesque. Yet all 
that I have said is capable of proof, and has been 
tested many times over; but any who wish to read 
all this must study the literature on the subject. A 
Question often asked is: What happens to children 
in this strange new spiritual world? Of all those 
who enter it, they are perhaps the happiest and the 
most entirely and immediately at home. Eemember 
that they do not lose the parents, the brothers, the 


* fh* Stmff hy Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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sisters, the playmates whom they love; it is simply 
that they have them to play with during what we 
call the night instead of the day; so that they have 
no feeling of loss or separation. During our day 
they are never left alone, for, there as here, child- 
ren gather together and play together— play in 
Elysian fields full of rare delights. We know how 
here a child enjoys “making believe,” pretending to 
be this character or that in history — splaying the 
principal part in all sorts of wonderful fairy stories 
or tales of adventure. In the finer matter of that 
higher world thoughts take to themselves visible 
form, and so the child who imagines himself a cer- 
tain hero promptly takes on temporarily the actual 
appearance of that hero. If he wishes for an en- 
chanted castle, his thought can build that enchanted 
castle. If he desires an army to command, at once 
that army is there. And so among the dead the 
hosts of children are always full of joy— indeed, 
often even riotously happy. 

And those other children of different disposition, 
those whose thoughts turn more naturally to reli- 
gious matters— they also never fail to find that for 
which they long. For the Angels and the saints of 
old ezist — they are not mere pious fancies; and 
those who need them, those who believe in "them, 
are surely drawn to them, and find them kinder arid 
more glorious than ever fancy dreamed. There are 
those who would find God Himself, God iii material 
form; yet even they are not disappointed, for from 
the gentlest and the kindest teachers they le|rn that 
all forms are, God’s forms, for He is everywhere, and 
those who would aerye apd help even the low^t of 
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His creatures are truly serving and helping Him, 
Children like to be useful; they like to help and 
•i.'omfort ; a wide field for such helping and comfort 
lies before them among the ignorant in that higher 
world, and as they move through its glorious fields 
on their errands of mercy and of love th^ learn 
the truth of the beautiful old teaching: Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
brethren ye have done it unto MeC’ 

And the tiny babies — those who are as yet too 
young to play! Have no fear for them, for many 
a dead mother waits eagerly to clasp them to her 
breast, to receive them and to love them as though 
they were her own. Usually such little ones rest in 
the spiritual world but a short time, and then re- 
turn to earth once more, often to the very same 
father and mother. About these the medieval monk 
invented an especially cruel horror, in the sugges- 
tion that the unbaptized baby was lost to its friends 
for ever. Baptism is a true sacrament, and not with- 
out its uses, as we have already seen ; but let no one 
be so unscientific as to imagine that the omission of 
an outward form like this can affect the working of 
•God^s eternal laws, or change Him from a God of 
love into a pitiless tyrant. . 

It is abundantly evident that, however natural 
it may be for us to feel sorrow at the death of our 
relatives, that sorrow is an error and an evil, and 
we ought to overcome it There is no need to sor- 
row for ikem., for they have passed into a far wider 
and happier life. If we sorrow for our own 
fancied separation from them, we are in the ffrst 
place weeping over an illusion, for in truth they 
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feel with utter certainty that we and our dead are 
I alike in the hands of perfect Power and perfect 

! * Wisdom j directed by perfect Lowe. 

THE BUEIAL SEEVICB 

j* * This has been a long digression from qjLir con- 

I sideration of the Burial Service; yet the extreme 

importance of the subject justifies it, and it is impos- 
I sible to understand the service without a general 

I grasp of the knowledge which dictated its arrange- 

I ment. ■ ■ ■ 

The preface to this service in our Liturgy 
. remarks; 

The funeral rites of the Churcli may he grouped into two 
divisions; the first including those offices, foremost in im- 
portance, whose purpose it is to surround the liberated 
soul with peace and spiritual power. Of these the offer- 
ing of the holy Sacrifice for the repose of the soul is the 
most important and efficacious. The other and less impor- 
tant part of the rite consists in the hallowing of the grave 
t and the consigning into it of the ashes or the cast-off 

? body. To this must be added the work of giving comfort 

I and assurance to the relatives and friends. 

This work of giving help and peace to the departed per- 
^ son is inevitably hindered, if we surround him with feel- 

^gs of depression and unhappiness. Bvery effort should 
therefore be made to put aside our own very natural sense 
i of sorrow and loss, and to think rather of the happiness 

! and. peace of the departed soul. In proportion as we can 

I accgmpEsh this, do we also gain comfort and strength for 

I our^ves. 

/ • The priest should be asked to commemorate the deceased 

person as soon after the death as possible at one of his 
r^ular cefebrations. It is strongly recommended that 
wherever possible the physical body of the deceased person 
I i^ouhi ^e cremated, that is, disintegrated rapidly by fire 

^ ral&er than by ‘p^fucess of slow decay. 
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When the usual sentences have been read, and 
the body of the deceased brought into the church, 
the priest begins with the invocation, and then says': 

Brethren, we are met together here to-day to celebrate 
the passing into a higher life of our dear brother. 

It is but natural that we who have known and loved him 
should Regret his departure from amongst us; yet on this 
occasion it is our duty to think not of ourselves, but of 
him. Therefore must we strenuously endeavour to lay 
aside the thought of our personal loss, and dwell only 
upon his great and most glorious gain. 

And then he calls upon them to join him in sing- 
ing the Te Deum in celebration of the joy which 
has come to the departed brother. When there is 
great haste, the twenty-third psalm may be substi- 
tuted, but it is of course less effective. Then the 
priest sprinkles the coffin with holy water and 
censes it, while some beautiful versieles are said, 
and then pronounces the absolution which follows: 

P. Best in tbe eternal grant unto him, O Lord. 

C. And let light perpetual shine upon him. 

P. Come forth to meet him, ye Angels of the Lord. 

C. Eeceive him into your fellowship, O ye saints of God. 

P. May the choirs of Angels receive b l-m, 

C. And guide him into eternal peace. 

P. Best in the eternal grant unto him, O Lord. 

C. And let light perpetual shine upon him. 

P. 0 God, in Whose unspeakable love the souls of the 
departed find rest and peace, ia Thy ITame we absolve 
from every bond of sin Thy servant who has cast ofif this 
garment of flesh. May Thy holy Angels bear him tn ijhelr 
tender care, that he may enter the brightness of the ever- 
lasting light and find his peace in Thee. Through Christ 
our Lord. R. Amen. 

If there is to be a special celebration the Holy 
Eucharist at this time for the departed, ilj, begins 
al point. K mi, the following collects are said* 
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Aloilglity 0od, wlio liast domliiioa over botli tlie liviag 
and tbe d©ad, and dost liold aH Tiny creation in tlie everlast- 
arms of Tliy love, we pray Thee for tlie peace and 
repose of Thy servant, that he, being dead unto this world, 
yet ever living unto Thee, may find in Thy continued and 
nncaasiiig service the perfect consmnmation of happiness 
and peace. Through Christ our Lord. E. Amen- 

Likewise, O Lord, we pray Thee for those who love Thy 
servant, those whom Thou hast called to sacrifice the 
solace of his earthly presence; do Thou, O Lord, comfort 
them with the halm of Thy lovingkindness, that, strength- 
ened by Thee and resting upon the surety of Thy wisdom, 
they may put aside their thoughts of sorrow and grief, and 
pour out upon him only such thoughts of love as may help 
him in the higher life of service to which Thou hast now 
called him. Through Christ our Lord. E. Amen. 

The procession bearing the coffin now goes to the 
grave. Before the coffin is lowered the grave is 
sprinkled with holy water, censed and blessed by the 
priest. The coffin is then lowered, and the priest 
delivers a rhapsody which is partly a declaration of 
fact and partly a prayer, but gives a fair idea of 
the thoughts with which we wish to inspire those 
who attend the funeral. 

Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty Cod of His great 
love to take unto Himself our dear brother hence departed, 
ige therefore commit this Ms cast-off body to the ground, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, that in that 
more glorious spiritual body, which now he weaieth, he 
may be free from earthly chains to serve Ood as he ought. 
For I say unto you: Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord; for the souls of the righteous are in the Hand 
of Clod# «d there shall no torment touch them. In the 
sight of the unwise they seem to die, and their departure 
is for^ misery, and their going from us to be utter 

dfttoiction# jMt they are in peace. , For God created man 
to be Immortal, and made Mm to be an image of His own 
etemil^. *'The Lord sittelh above the waterfioods; the Lord’ 
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remainetli a King for ever. Tlie universe is His temple; 
•wisdom, strengtli and l)eanty are alaout His throne as pil- 
lars of His works; for His wisdom is infinite, His strength 
is omnipotent, and His "beauty shines through the whole^ 
universe in order and symmetry. The heavens He has 
stretched forth as a canopy; the earth He has planted as 
His footstool; He crowns His temple with stars as with, 
a diadeih, and from His Hands fiow all power and glory. 
The sun and the moon are messengers of His will, and all 
His law is concord- If we ascend up into heaven, He is 
there; if we go down to hell, He is there also. If we take 
the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there also His Hand shall lead us, and 
His right Hand shall hold us. In His almighty care we 
rest in perfect peace, and eoinaUy in His care rests this 
onr loved one, whom He has deigned to draw nearer to the 
vision of His eternal heauty. 

Ever praising Him therefore, in firm hut humhle confi- 
dence we can upon Him and say: 

O rather of Eight, in Whom is no darkness at all, we 
pray Thee to fill our hearts with calm and peace, and to 
open within ns the eyes of the soul, that we may see hy 
faith the radiance and the glory that Thou art pouring 
upon us Thy servants. For Thou ever givest us far more 
than we can ask or think, and it is only through our feeble- 
ness and faithlessness that we ever need crave anything 
from Thy omnipotence. But Thou knowest well the weak- 
ness of the human heart, and in Thy limitless love Thou 
wilt make allowance for our human love when we heseecln 
Thee to grant eternal rest unto this our dear brother, and 
that light perpetual may shine upon him. We thank Thee 
that in Thy loving providence Thou hast drawn him from 
the unreal towards the Beal from the darkness of earth 
into Thy glorious light, through the gates of death Into 
a splendour beyond our comprehension. Our loving thought 
shall follow and surround him; 0 take Thou this our gift 
of thought, imperfect though it be, and touch it with the 
eternal Fire of Thy love, so that it may become for him 
a guardian Angel to help him on his upward way. Thus 
,lovlm|^diie^ .nsay ^|n^ dee^.i huroliitf. 
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reverence become fellow-workers with Tby bomidless 
power, and may our weakness be supported by Tby infinite 
strength; that we, with this , our dearly-beloved brother,, 
&ay in due time attain unto the' wisdom of the Spirit, 
Who with the Father and the Son Mveth and reignetb, 
God throughout all ages of ages. E, Amen. 

’ So, with a collect and an aspiration, this ^iniqiie 

service ends. 



APPENDIX 


THE SOUL AND ITS VESTUEES 


Onr theory of this world, and of the solar system 
of which it forms a part, is that there is much more 
in them than there is nsnally supposed to be — ^that 
they extend much farther than is commonly thought, 
not outward, but inward. 

We hold that there is an unseen world, that it is 
around us here and now, and not far away from us, 
and that it remains unseen only because most of 
us have not yet developed the senses hy whfeh it 
can be perceived; that for those who have developed 
these senses that world is not unseen and not un- 
known, hut is entirely within reach, and can be 
explored and investigated as may be desired, pre- 
^ eisely as any country here on earth might be. 

We find that besides the matter which we can 
see about us, and besides the matter which we do 
not see, but of whose presence science assures us — 
the various gases and the ether, for example—^ 
there exist many other still finer kinds of matter, 
which can only be seen by means of these finer 
senses. We put this before you as a hypothesis, 
for your consideration and examination; but it is 
only fair to tell you that to us it is much more than 
. a hypothesis — that to many of us it is a certainty 
: , based upon our^ own individual observatfons. We 
i , ^haye worked many years at these studies^ I my- 
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self have been a student for. fully thirty-seven years, 
and "wlien a man has devoted practically Ms whole 
\ime during all those years to a single subject, he be- 
gins to know something about it, and to have its 
broad prineiples clearly and definitely in his mind. 
’It is therefore quite true that with regard tp many 
of these subjects, which will seem to you new and 
strange, I am in a somewhat position, for 

to me all these things are matters of course — in 
many eases matters of daily experience. Many of 
us know from our own experiments that these things 
are true, but we do npt ask you to believe this be- 
cause we do, but only to accept our testimony as 
you would any other evidence, and take it into ac- 
eonift. We are not seeking for converts, we are 
not trying to induce people to believe what we say; 
we are simply putting before them a system of 
study, in the hope that they may be sufficiently in- 
terested to take it up and follow it further for 
themselves. There is an immense literature upon 
these subjects, so that any one who will may readily 
study further. 

. As far as we are concerned, then, we know that 
^these finer kinds of matter exist, and that there are 
whole worlds composed of them, which we call the 
higher plaxies of Nature. Eemember that I am still 
speaking of the same matter which you all know; 
we recognize only one matter, though it may be in 
different conditions. Just as you may have hydro- 
gen in its normal gaseous condition, or (under suffi- 
cient prj^sure and with the proper temperature) 
you. may have it liquefied, or even solidified— so we 
find that its condition may be changed in the op- 
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posite direction, and we may liave it in a finer 
state, whiek we eaU the etheric. In that etheric con- 
dition we might have gold or silver, lithium or" 
platinum or any of the so-called “elements.” We 
do not apply the name of elements to these sub- 
stances,^ because we find that they are all capable of' 
further subdivision. As long ago as 1887 Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes propounded the theory that all known 

elements might very well be variations of one ^that 

they might all be reduced to an original substance, 
to which he gave the name of protyle. The truth, as 
seen by our students, goes a little farther than that; 
for instead of finding at the back of everything a 
homogeneous substance, we find that there is such 
a thing as a physical atom. A chemist speal® of 
atoms of any of his elements, but really these may 
all be further subdivided, broken up into the true 
atoms, of which they are simply different arrange- 
ments. 

These ultimate physical atoms are found to be all 
alike (except that some of them are positive, and 
some negative) , and they pervade all space of which 
we know anything. They are inconceivably minute, 
and far beyond the reach of the most powerful micro- '' 
scope ever made, or ever likely to be made; but they 
can nevertheless be observed by means of the 
developed senses of man. The inner science ap- 
proach^ its problems from a different point 'of 
view; instead of developing and improving its in- 
struments, as outer science has been so wonderfully 
successful in doing, it goes to work to deVlop the 
observer. It develcqw within the man other and finer 

^ to perceive 



DIAGBAM 20. — Ajx TJltimate Physical Atom. — ^The atom 
represented is male or positive. It is a heart-shaped structure, 
seoniingly composed of ten sets of spirally-arranged wires/' 
of which tiiree sets are thicker than the oth.ers. Under obser- 
vation an atom is seen to be extremely active, three movp- 
meats being chiefly noticeable; First, it spins rapidly on its 
axis; second, it mov^ rapidly round a small orbit; third, it 
is all the %hile expanding and contracting, pulsating like a 
beating b&rt. All the so-called chemical elements, and hence 
all cbmjiounds of every sort derived from these elements, are 
made of geometrically-arranged groups of these ultimate atoms, 
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these exceedingly minute objects, and thus it pene-, 
^trates farther into the heart of Nature than any 
instrument can ever do. Do not imagine that there 
is anything supernatural or uncanny about these 
higher faculties; they are simply straightforward 
' developments of powers which man already possesses 
and will come to every one in due course, though 
some people have taken special trouble to develop 
them now in advance of the rest. 
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There are, theu, ultimate physical atoms which 
can he observed and examined. It would be 
out of place to describe them here in detail, 
but I should perhaps say that an atom is 
roughly heart-shaped, and looks as though it 
eonstrudled of wires like 
Bach wire 

spirals, which we call spirillm. 


were 

a birdcage. (Diagram 20. ) 
is a spiral, made in turn of still finer 

The atom is in 
reality a vortex, formed by the flow of the divine 
life-force. If that force were for a moment with- 
drawn, the atom would instantly disappear — ^would 
cease to be, just as a little column of dust and leaves 
whirling at a street-corner falls to pieces when the 
wind drops.^ "When we reach that ultimate phy- 
sical atom, is there any further possibility, can our 
observation take us any farther still? We find that 
it can. The word atom is derived from the Greek 
aiomos, meaning that which cannot be cut or further 
subdivided. But that term is not strictly applic- 
able, for these physical atoms can be divided; but 
when they are, we have a type of matter which is 
totally unaffected by any heat or cold that we can 
produce. It seems probable that solar temperatures 
would affect even this finely subdivided matter, but 
certainly ours do not. But this higher matter 
is exceedingly interesting, and we find that th^re 
is a whole world composed of it existing all around 
us, interpenetrating all matter that we know-— lying 
all about us, in the atmosphere, ‘ within our own 
bodies, and within all solid objects. Just as science 
tells us that efiier interpenetrates all object^ our- 
selyes included, so does this stai finer matter. 
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There are several stages of this subdivision of mat- 
ter^ and we speak of these stages as the planes of 
♦Nature, by which we mean simply divisions of mat- 
ter according to its degree of density. All the mat- 
ter which you know we should describe as that of 
• the physical planCj including a condition even finer 
than gas. Beyond that we come to anotlmr class 
— the same matter still, remember, only more finely 
subdivided, and we call this astral matter. This 
is a name which was given to it by the mediceval 
alchemists, who were well aware of its existence. 
Modern science has no name for it yet, but it prob- 
ably soon will have, for its researches are drawing 
nearer and nearer to this finer matter every day; 
indeed, it seems probable that what it calls an elec- 
tron is what we call an astral atom. We have carried 
on this process of subdivision and refining to an- 
other stage, and have found another condition of 
matter higher still; and to that we have given the 
name of mental matter, because what is 
called the mental body of man is composed this 
type of matter. That sounds a startling statement, 
no doubt, but nevertheless it is a true one, based on 
definite expeiument on scientific lines. 

I* ^ ■ ■ ,, ^ . . . 

‘Still more of these subdivisions rise one above 
another, and beginning from the bottom, we call 
them pliysieal, astral, mental, intuitional, spiritual, 
mmiadic and divine. Do not be deceived by the use 
of that word above.’' Do not think for a moment 
of our enquiry as passing away from earth. To rise 
higher ip this invastigation means simply to with- 
draw mere and more into the self, so as to be able 
to *seBse finer and finer stages of matter; but all 
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these stages are existing about us here and now and 
all the time, simply interpenetrating one another, 
Just as the air or gas in aerated water interpene-^^ 
trates the liquid. Just so, in and amongst all phy- 
sical particles exist astral particles, and amongst 
the astral particles exist the mental in turn. 

■■ O: 

If 'we carry on these subdivisions to the very end, 
we come to a countless number of inconceivably 
tiny dots or beads, all spherical, of the simplest 
possible construction and absolutely identical 
Though they are the basis of all matter, they 
are not themselves matter; they are not blocks, 
out bubbles blown in the aether of space — ^blown by 
that creative Breath of God of which ancient scrip- 
tures tell us.’^ So the universe exists while God 
holds it with His breath; if He drew in that breath 
there would be no universe. In view of this mar- 
vellous distribution of Himself in space, the fami- 
liar concept of the Sacrifice of the Logos takes on 
a new depth and splendour; this is His dying in 
matter, this His perpetual Sacrifice. Is it not His 
very glory that He can thus sacrifice Himself to 
the uttermost by permeating and making Himself 
one with that portion of the gether which He chooses 
as the field of His universe*? 

Now, having in view these ideas with regard to 
the nature of matter, let us turn to the constitu- 
tion of man. The ordinary man thinks of himself 
as consisting of a body certainly, and possibly a 
soul, though he usually speaks of himself as pos- 
sessing this latter, and being responsible ^|or sav- 

• * For fuller particulars, see OcettU OhemUtry^ by A. Besant anS C.* W 
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ing it, as thoiigli it were some kind of pet animal 
wliich. lie kept, or something attached to him and 
^floating above him, like a captive balloon. We 
should say that he is entirely wrong in supposing 
that he has a soul, but he would be quite right if 
• he said that he is a soul. The ordinary statement is 
a comical inversion of the fact; for the truth is 
that man is a soul, and has a body, which is simply 
one of the vestments that he puts on. You all know 
that this is so, if you think of it. I am quite aware 
of the theory that nothing exists but matter, and 
that all the thoughts and aspirations of man are 
nothing but chemical reactions among the con- 
stituent particles of the grey matter of his brain; 
but as there are thousands of facts for wliich this 
theory does not account, I think we may dismiss it 
in favour of a more rational one. 

There are hundreds of eases on record in which a 
man has gone away from his physical body in trance 
or under the influence of anaesthetics, or even in 
ordinary sleep; and it is found that under such cir- 
eumstances, when he is far away from his physical 
brain, with its grey matter and \ts chemical action, 
^ he can still think and observe and remember just as 
wlien he has his physical vehicle in use. It is there- 
fore evident that man is not the body, since he can 
exist apart from it; the body is only an instrument 
'Which he uses for his own purposes. Some may ask 
whether we have any definite proof outside our own 
observation as to this crucial fact that man can live 
without Jhis body. Certainly there is a great deal 
of prqof for any one who cares to take the trouble 
to look for it. Eead the proceedings of the Society 
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from his body, see what is taking place at a dis- 
tance, and then return and reanimate his body, and 
tell where he has been and what he has seen and done 
In some of my own books you will find a number of in- 
stances cplleeted; and in Sir, William F. Barrett’s 
On the Threshold of the Unseen, or his Psychical Re- 
search, or in Myers’ profoundly interesting book in 
two volumes, Eumm Personality and its Survival 
of Bodily Death, you will find many examples, with 
the fMlest possible authentication. The ordinary 
materialistic theory does not explain these occur- 
rences at all, and because it cannot explain them, it 
usually denies them, and declares that they do not 
happen— which is disingenuous, for a little examina- 
tion proves conclusively that they happen constantly. 

Since these thinp occur, how do they occur?'. 
Iheir explanation is intimately connected with otir 
subject, for the first step towards a comprehension 
o± them IS to realize that man is a soul, and has 
not one body only, but several. This is not a new 
Idea. We read of a soul and a spirit in St. Paul’s 
writings, and because men in these days are so 
ipormt of psychology as to confuse these terms 
they imagine that St. Paul was equally fgnorant, 
and was employing them as synonyms. He uses two 
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entirely distinct Greek words— spirit, and 
psyche^ soul — and he attaches precisely the same 
ineanmg to each of them as any other educated man 
of his period did. If you want to grasp the exact 
shades of that meaning, you must not trust to the 
blank ignorance of the modern religious enthusiast, 
but study the contemporaneous philosophy. 

I am of course aware that much controversy sur- 
rounds the precise signification to be attached to 
these two Greek words. I have taken them here 
in what seems to me the most probable sense, con- 
sidering their relation to the rest of St. Paul's 
argument; but some students would place them at 
a higher level altogether, and say that the word 
psuchikoSf which is here translated ^‘natural," 
ought to be rendered by the English word derived 
from it, ‘‘psychic." If that theory be accepted, the 
“natural body" is the astro-mental, and that other 
higher vehicle which is called "spiritual" must be 
the causal body, which is the permanent vehicle of 
the soul, lasting througli all the long succession df 
physical incarnations. But even if that be so, it 
still remains true that St. Paul bears witness to 
the fact that man possesses more than one body, and 
that when one of them dies, he lives again in another. 

Our theory of man and his origin is that he is 
essentially a spirit, a spark of the Divine Fire. That 
spark is individualized, marked off as it were, from 
the great ocean of the Godhead by something which 
we may call a soul — or rather, when it is so indi- 
vidualized we call it a soul. That which separates 
him we* usually call the causal body, bxit we leave 
that aside for the present, and deal only with his 
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lower vehicles, for that eausal body is unchanging, 
except that it gradually evolves, whereas the men- 
tal, astral, and physical are taken afresh for each 
incarnation. 

Why should he take upon himself these various, 
bodies?— pit may be asked. Because this is the 
method of evolution appointed for him— that he 
shall gain experience through learning to respond 
to impacts from without. He takes on these lower 
bodies in order that he may be -able to receive and 
respond to vibrations of stronger, coarser type than 
any which could be found in his own higher world. 
For some students this whole subject is most easily 
eompr^ended by considering it along this line of 
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nizes vast numbers of possible vibrations and knows 
that out of all these our physical senses can re- 
^ spend to only a few. Yet through those few we 
have learnt all that we know so far; and it is ob- 
vious that if we can learn to use more of these 
* waves from without we shall receive more infor- 
mation. Now that is precisely what a clairvoyant 
does — he receives information about a world which 
we ordinarily do not see; and he receives it by 
means of vibrations which impinge upon his higher 
vehicles. So a clairvoyant is a man who has learnt 
to focus his consciousness in his higher bodies at 
will. That at least is what a thoroughly trained 
clairvoyant could do, but there are many who are 
only passively clairvoyant, and cannot control the 
faculties which they possess; 

Science also quite recognizes how partial our 
vision is, and how a slight alteration in our power 
to respond to these waves from without would 
change for us the whole appearance of the world. 
Once Sir William Crookes gave a good example of 
that. He explained that if, instead of seeing by 
rays of light, we saw by electrical rays, the whole 
4 . 'of our surroundings would seem totally different. 
One point was that in that case the air about us 
would seem perfectly opaque, because air is not a 
conductor of electrical vibrations, while a wire or 
an iron bar would be a hole through which we could 
see, because these substances are good conductors. 

Many people -suppose that our faculties are 
limited-*-that they have their definite bounds, be- 
yond w4ich we cannot go. But this is not so. Now 
and then we find an abnormal person who has the 
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X-ray sight by nature and is able to see far more 
than others; but we can observe variations for our- 
selves without going as far as that. If we take a ^ 
spectroscope, which is an arrangement of a series 
of prisms, its spectrum, instead of being an inch or 
an inch and a half long, will extend several feet, . 
although it will be much fainter.- If we throw that 
upon a huge sheet of white paper, and get a num- 
ber of our friends to mark on that sheet of paper 
exactly how far they can see light, how far the red 
extends at one end, or how far the violet extends 
at the other, we shall be. surprised to find that some 
of our friends can see farther at one end, and some 
farther at the other. We may come upon some one 
who can see a great deal farther than most people 
at both ends of the spectrum; and if so, we have 
found some one who is on the way to becoming 
clairvoyant. 

It might be supposed that it is only a question 
of keenness of sight, but it is not that in the least; 
it is a question of sight which is able to respond 
to different series of vibrations, and of two people 
the keenness of whose sight is absolutely equal, we 
may find that one can exercise it only toward the'^ 
violet end, and the other toward the red end. The 
whole phenomenon of colour-blindness hinges on this 
capacity; but when we find a person who can see 
a great deal farther at both ends of this spectrum, 
we have some one who is partially clairvoyant, who 
can respond to more vibrations; ^and that is the 
secret of seeing so much more. There may be and 
there are many entities, many objects about us 
which do n# ;re4ect; rays of light that we cam see, 
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but do reflect these other rays of rates of vibra- 
^ tion which we do not see ; • c'onsequently some of 
such things can be photographed, though our eyes 
cannot see them. 

The experiments of the late Dr. Baraduc, of 
Paris, seem to show conclusively the possibility of 
photographing these invisible vibrations. When last 
I was there he showed me a large series of photo- 
graphs in which he had succeeded in reproducing 
the effects of emotion and of thought. He has one 
of a child mourning over the death of a pet bird, 
where a curious sort -of network of lines produced 
by the emotion surrounds both the bird and the 
child. Another of two children, taken the moment 
after they were suddenly startled, shows a speckled 
and palpitating cloud. Anger at an insult is mani- 
fested by a number of little thought-forms thrown 

off in the shape of flecks or incomplete globules. 

■ ■■■■ - 0 , ■ 

All these experiments show us how much is visible 
to the eye of the camera which is invisible to ordi- 
nary human vision; and it is therefore obvious that 
if the human vision can be made as sensitive as the 
.plates used in photography we shall see many things 
iq which now we are blind. It is within the power 
of man not only to equal the highest sensitiveness 
attainable by chemicals, but greatly to transcend it; 

by this means a vast amount of information 
about this unseen world may be gained. 

To put the same idea from another point of view, 
the sensgs,. by means of which we obtain all our 
information about external objects, are as yet imper- 
fa^ily*developed; therefore the information obtained 
is partial. What we see in the world about us is 
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by no means all that there is to see, and a man who 
will take the trouble to cultivate his senses will find ^ 
that, in proportion as he succeeds, life will become 
fuller and richer for him. For the lover of nature, 
of art, of music, a vast field of incredibly intensi- 
fied and- exalted pleasure lies close at hand, if he 
will fit himself to enter upon it. Above all, for 
the lover of his fellow-man there is the possil3ility 
of far more intimate comprehension and therefore 
far wider usefulness. No wonder, therefore, that 
when we learn to see by an entirely new set of 
waves in astral matter, we find quite a different 
world opening to our gaze. One change is that we 
find ourselves then able to see astral matter in 


other men — to look at their astral bodies instead of 
their physical vehicles only. I have written a hook, 
Man, VisiUe and hwisible, upon this subject of the 
higher bodies of man, which is illustrated with 
coloured pictures drawn for me by one who is hM- 
self able to see these bodies; from that you will be 
able to form some idea as to how these things ap- 
pear to the sight of the clairvoyant, and I think you 
will find it a most interesting study. 

The astral body is especially the vehicle of pas- 
sion, emotion, and desire in man, so that when a 
sudden wave of some great emotion sweeps over* a 
man, it shows itself by exceedingly violent vibia- 
tions of the astral matter. Suppose that with astral 
f sight you were watching a man, and that man should 
^ unfortunately > lose his temper, instead of seeing 

of annoyance, you would see 
his-, aislxal body. The "whole 
Tidugi© would be‘pulsat|^ violent vibration* 
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and since colour is only a certain rate of vibration, 
this sudden change would involve also a change in 
* the colour of the astral body as well. When we 
speak of the surging of passion, we are nearer the 
truth than we think, for that is exactly the ap- 
pearance produced. As the man cools down, his 
astral body will resume its usual colour and ap- 
pearance, yet a slight permanent trace is perceptible 
to the trained eye. The same thing is true of all 
other emotions, good or bad. If a man feels a great 
rush of devotional emotion, or of intense affection, 
each of these will at .once manifest itself by its ap- 
propriate change in the astral body, and each will 
leave its slight permanent trace upon the man^s 
character. 

When we come to deal with that other vehicle of 
still finer matter which we call the mental body, we 
find that that also vibrates, but in response to quite 
a different set of impressions. No emotion under 
any circumstances ought to affect it in the leas^, 
for this is not the home of the passions or emotions, 
but of thought. It is not a new idea to speak of 
^vibration in connection with thought. All experi- 
ments in telepathy and thought transference depend 
upon this fact that every thought creates a vibra- 
tion, and that this can be conveyed along a line of 
mental particles, and will excite a similar vibration 
in the mental body of another man. There may still 
be those who do not believe in telepathy, for it is 
hard to find the liinits of human obstinacy; hut this 
is a matjfer upon which any one may so easily con- 
vince hiniself that unbelief simply means indifference 
to the question. A man %may remain ignorant if he 
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will, but when he has wilfully chosen that position 
he has no right to deny the knowledge of those who 
have taken more trouble than he has. , 

Here, then, are two of the bodies of man— the 
astral body, which is the vehicle of his sensations, 
passions,'" and emotions ; and the mental body, which 
is the medium of his thought. But each of these 
has its possibilities of development, for at each level 
there are various types of matter. A man may have 
a comparatively gross astral body, which answers 
readily to low, undesirable vibrations, and by care- 
fully working at it, and learning to control it, he 
may gradually change its composition considerably, 
untd it becomes capable of responding to waves of 
emotion of a much better type. In the mental body 
he may have a fine type of mental matter, or a 
somewhat grosser mental matter-; and upon that it 
will depend whether good and high thoughts come 
naturally and easily to him or the reverse. But this 
also is in his own power, for he can alters it if he 
will. And it is not only during his earth life that 
this will make a great difference to him and to his 
emotions, but also in the life after death. When the 
man puts off his physical body he still retains these 
others, the astral and the mental, and upon their 
condition depends much of his happiness in the new 
world (which yet is part of the old one) in which Tie 
finds himself. Remember that these are matters liot 
of mere belief but of experiment for many of us. 

It will readily be understood Chat a man when 
manifesting himself through one of these", vehicles 
will present to the world surrounding him cn -ap- 
pearance modified 1^ that vehicle. A man living in 
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his astral body is living in his emotions; he can 
express himself only through them, he can be in- 
tiuenced by others only through their emotional 
vehicles. That same man living in his mental body 
may well seem quite a different person, for in that 
state he expresses himself through his thoughts; and 
equal differenees will be found to exist when he is 
using other vestures. So distinct are these various 
presentations of the man that, though they are in 
reality only aspects of him, they are often described 
as though they were separate parts or factors in 
his cctostitution, and . from that point of view are 
called his ‘‘principles’^ (Diagram 21). When the 
student meets with this word in our literature, he 
must understand that they are the constituent parts 
or aspects of the man, each showing a good deal of 
life and activity of its own, yet fundamentally all 
one. 

» 

Here, then, is our theory, the result of our experi- 
ments, and in explaining it to you I am giving yon 
the benefit of nearly forty years of work and study 
— slow, toilsome, difficult work of many kinds, in- 
volving no little self-control and self-training. 1 
think that all my fellow-students who have borne the 
burden and heat of those years will agree that it 
has been hard and slow work, but still a steady pro- 
gress and development in many ways; and out of 
it all has emerged for all of us a certainty that no- 
thing can shake, that makes us know where we stand. 
Out of it has conte a firm and definite adhesion to 
this glorjbus knowledge, which has done so much for 
us. .wlpeli we find to account for so many things 
which would otherwise be insoluble mysteries, which 
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DIAGrEAM 21. — Human Principles. The consciousness 
of man is a unit, not a multiplicity; hut as it manifests itself 
in the different bodies or vehicles, it presents different aspects. 
These aspects or presentations of consciousness are termed 
^ ^ principles. ^ ^ An analo'gy may be traced in the aspects of 
an electrical current as it flows round a bar of soft iron, 
through a coil of German-silver we, and within a tube 
fllled with mercury vapour, giving rise to magnetism, heat, and 
light respectively. The current is the same, but its manifes- 
tations vary according to the nature of the matter through 
which it is acting. In somewhat the same way the bodies of 
man split up the current of consciousness into various mani- 
festations. A principle is not a body, but the expression of 
consciousness in a body. The Monad (1) (termed by St Paul 
the Spirit) is a Spark of Divine Fire — ^the divine source of 
the human consciousness. Of it nothing is known directly 
by our investigators, as in order to reach and examine 
the conditions at the level of the monadic world, a man must 
have attained the stage of development called Adeptship. 
When the consciousness of the Monad manifests in the spirit- 
ual world, it is always a triplicity (2, 3, and 4), the Triple 
Spirit of philosophy. Principle 2 does not descend belqjv 
that level, and is, therefore, called the Spirit of man. The 
other tw’D principles do manifest in the next lower world, the 
intuitional, giving rise to the dual intuitive nature. Principle 
5 does not manifest below that level, and is, therefore, called 
the Intuition. Principle 6 pours itself down into the next 
world, the mental, and in its higher levels manifests as the 
Ii^elHgence in man. These three (2, 5, and 7) constitute 
th^ ego in man, the reincarnating centre of consciousness 
which persists through the whole series of human lives. The 
ego probably cprresponds to what St. Paul calls the soul. In 
the lower worlds the ego is reflected in principles 9, 10, and • 
11, which* collectively constitute the transitory personality of 
one lifp. The link between the ego and the personality is 
marked 8, and in Indian philosophy is called the untasTcarana, 

If we think of the ego as the true man, then the personality 
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stands by ns in times of trouble and difficulty, and 
explains so clearly and reasonably why the trouble, 
"and the difficulty come, and what they are going 
to do for us. It is the most intensely practical 
theory ail the way through, and assuredly we wish 
' for nothing that is not practical and reasonable. 
Humbly following in the footsteps of the mighty 
Indian teacher of 2,500 years ago, the Lord Buddha, 
we would say to you what he said to the people of 
the village of Kalama when they came and asked 
him what, amid all the varied doctrines of the 
world, they ought to believe: 

'*Do not believe in a thing said merely because it 
is said; nor in traditions because they have been 
handed down from antiquity; nor in rumours, as 
such ; nor in writings by sages, merely because sages 
wrote them; nor in fancies that you may suspect 
to have been inspired in you by an angel (that is, 
irp presumed spiritual inspiration) ; nor in infer- 
ences drawn from some haphazard assumption you 
may have made; nor because of what seems an analo- 
gical necessity; nor on the mere authority of your 
own teachers or masters. But we are to believe when 
• the writing, doctrine, or saying is corroborated by 
oirr own reason and consciousness. For this I have 
taught you, not to believe merely because you have 
heard; but when you believe of your own conscious- 
ness, then to act accordingly and abundantly/’ 
(Kalama Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya.) 

That is a fine attitude for the teacher of any re- 
ligion to Hake, and that is precisely the attitude we 
wish tp *take. We are not seeking for converts in 
the ordinary sense of that word. We are in no way 
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under the delusion from which so many estimahlp. 

«hoao. p»ple ,h»t uples. you’bSe t 
we do you wiU have an unpleasant and sulphureous " 
me hereafter We know perfectly well that every 
^ one of you will attain the final goal of humanity 
whether you now believe what we tell you or whethS ' 
you do not. The progress of every man is abso- 
lutely certain; but he may make his road easy or he 
mat. it difSealt It he goes on in ign«„ee 
and seeks selfish ends in that ignorance, he is likely 

IboS^^-i painful. If he learns the tnith 

about life and death, about God and man and the 
re ation between them, he will understand how to 

also (which IS much more important) so as to be 
able to lend a helping hand to his feUow-travellers 
who know less than he. That is what you mly d^ 
and what we hope you will do. We have found 
this philosophy useful to us ; we have found tb^ 
it helps us in difScnlties, that it makes life easier 
to bear, and death easier to face, and so we wish 

that S believe 

that if you do so you will find what we have found 
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Ablutions, 238. 

Absolution, 77, 380; public and 
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Acolyte; order of, 297. 

Action of the crosier, 475. 

Acts of faith, 502. 

, Adaptability, 92. 

Additional vestments, 465. 

Adepts or saints, 223. 

Adeste Pideles, 202. 

Admission to Church, 265. 

Adults; baptism of, 269. 

Advantage of; knowledge, 334; 
music, 69, 

Aeon ; the, 41. 

Aether; bubbles in, 80, 534, 

Ages; the middle, 226. 

Agnus Dei, 203. 

Alb; the, 442, 444. 

All will attain, 549. 

Alone-born; the, 109, 

Altar; censing the, 86, 88, 134; 
cloths ; the, 408 ; consecration 
of an, 388; frontal, the, 408; 
how to cense the, 90; jewels, 
the, 191, 193; size of, 400; 
stone, the, 401. 

Amaranth red, 414. 

Amen; meaning of, 41, 

Amen-ra; the Sun-God, 41. 

A3«ice; the, 327, 329, 445; a bet- 
ter fonn of, 446. 

Amount of force given, 161. 

Ancient; Egypt, religion of, 21; 
mysteries, the, 17, 267; offer- 
ings, 129; wisdom, the, 122. 

Angel; action of at aaperges, 50; 
the directing, 150, 155, 161, 

. 165, 168, 176, 188, 245, 246, 

• 248; of the Eucharist, 49, 61, 

69, 100, 118, 128. 146, 150, 

152; of the 6rst Ray, 151; a 
guardian, 253; of the Presence, 
the, 149, 175, 177, 179, 183, 

3.89, 190, 203, 207. 208, 210, 

417, 461; what he will do, 164, 

Anfels; the, 872, 391, 406, 440, 
487, 492; apostolic, 162; ap- 
pearance of the, 155; associa- 
tion with, 333; of colour, 96; 
devotion of the, 153;«t>f incense, 
96, 137 ; invocation of, 30, 49, 
147 ; kiifgdom of, 148 ; the 
lesser, 266; of music, 69, 96; 
nine orders of, 149; tiny, 492; 
types of, 162 ; welcome to, 
157; work of, 204. 


Angelic evolution, 149. 

Anglican; chant, effect of, 41; 
Eucharist, the, 24, 107, 154; 

liturgy, 107; ordination, 347, 
359. 

Anointing; at baptism, 264; at 
Ordination, 344, 360, 362. 

Antaskarana; the, 331, 547. 

Anthem; the national, 167. 

Antiphon; the, 39. “* 

Antiphonal singing, 64* 

Apostolic; angels, 162; Succes- 
sion, the, 306, 311, 313. 

Appearance of Angels, 155. 

Archbishop's cross; the, 473. 

Architecture; Gothic, 26. 

Artist after death, 514. 

Asceticism dangerous, 76. 

Ascription; of praise, 496; after 
sermon, 124, 

Aspects; of God, the three, 228, 
261; of ordination, two, 309; 
of spirit, the three, 320. 

Asperges, 36; action of angel at, 
60; babble, the, 38, 50; need 
of, 84; shorter form of, 51. 

Association with Angels, 333, 

Astarte; worship of, 215. 

Astral ; body, 542 ; matter, 533 ; 
visitors, 150. 

Athena; worship of, 216. 

Atmic plane; the, 222. 

Atom; the, 581. 

Attention of God; the, 80. 

Attitude; the celebrant's, 68. 

Augmentation of force, 194. # 

Augoeides, 320. 

Auricular confession, 84. 

Aralokiteshvara, 488. 

Ave Maria, 896, 

BABIES AFTER BEATII, 621. 

I Baptism!; of adults, 269; anoint- 
ing at, 264; conditional, 269; 
cuirass at, 269; effect of, 260, 

I 270; importance of, 256; by a 

I layman, 262 ; what it is, 250, 

521. 

! Baptismal regeneration, 268. 

Baraduo; Dr,, 541. 
i Basilica, 384; completion of, 203. 

I Beauty, 92, 

! Beings unseen, 63, 
j Belief; freedom of, 115, 127; 

i grounds of, 504; a man's own 
j business, 171. 

! Bell ; the saering, 156. 

I Bells; blessing of the, 895; 

church, 393; the effect of, 394. 
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Benedict's mie, 478. 484 
Benedicite, 484. 

Benediction,* of the BlessAi? 

rament. 457. tet I,? 

Ill JIq’ 43, 98’ 

III: 

minor, 46; the ^ 


4 secon 

^46, two kinds of, 497 

Benedictus, 156 
Biretta; the, 464. 

^^i^hop; the blessing of a, 470 

pfeVges *’ ®®®: 

138 la? powers of », 

seftVllL ae: 

“«*'• ‘ho’ 4®e®9 
used, 410. 
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Celebrant’s attitude, 68 

’ commiuiion of 233 • 
Celebration; before noon 200* 

iriro.M®'^’ ^®’ ®®’ '®® os; 

01 I Celibacy of the'clerirv 


CAIRO; A MOSQUE AT 
Campanology, 394. 

paschal. 418. 

» fonction of “ ^‘e 
Canon: the, 143. 



ifiie, oo, 88, 134. nf fK« 

clergy, 137 ; the object ’ of, 88 * 
the oblations, 134* of +k 1 
people, 138. ’ 
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centres; opening of the, 257 
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paration of the, 174 ’ ^ 

Characteristics of the Ravs 99 
Chasuble; the, 52 344 447. 71* 
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through, 449, 451; the Gomf 
448; measurements 'of, 452.' 

giild-angels, 96. 

^ildren after death, 519. 
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Chrism; the, 263. 277, 360, 361, 

“‘‘It*’ .fJ®®, of ceremony, 
„J’.ft* Bvmg, 172, 194, f' 
perfect niStii, 820i Dt'ieqt i^-nVa/i 
with the, 262, Sie! m 4lo- 
the sacrifice of, 172 los’ Kn^di 
f thought-form Tf; 189* 
two natures of, 235. ’ t e 
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Christian Mysticism, 1*21 * 

*^|ion“275’- **o?od-Ray reli- 

Sa^'lla ’ oPfti- 

admission to the 265- 
bells, 393; building, the, 384*' 
consecration of a, 386* the 

orientation of, 389- 
?. politics, the, 301, 351- « 
radiating centre, 14; of Sant'i 
Sophia, 23 ; windows, 393 
Church s welcome; the. 250 ’ ^ 
Oibprmm; the, 178, 421 
Oiyilization of Greece, 75 
®®3^®3’ance; opporinnity for. 

'Celibacy, the* aid* 
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loosing hymn; the, 499, 

Collect; the, 111. 

Collect for purity; the, 113. 

Colour; angels, 96; effect of, 
409; the science of, 409. 

•Colours; the ecclesiastical, 408; 
list of, 411; when used, 411. 

, Coming Free Catholicism; the, 
302. 

Commemorations, 113. 

^ Communio, 242. 

' Communion; of celebrant, 233; 
effect of, 235; fasting, 241; 
in one kind, 238, 240; of 

people, 235; of saints, the, 143, 
247 ; useless in evening, 200. 

Completion of Basilica, 203. 

Complin, 479, 501. 

Concentric spheres, 498. 

Confirmation, 273; how it works, 
278; repetition of, 281. 

Congregation; co-operation of, 27, 
31. 372. 

Congregations; large and small, 

66 , 

Conditional baptism, 269. 

Confession, 74; auricular, 84, 

Coiifiteor, 74. 

Consciousness; blending of, 223; 
a break in, 512; in heaven life, 
173; of our Lord, 173, 187. 

Consecrated food, 17. 

Consecration; the, 177, 179; of an 
altar, 388; of a Bishop. 356; 
of the chalice, 195; of a church, 
^86; effect of, 34; moment ot 
451; the prayer of, 158; 
validity of, 371; what happens 
at, 179, 180. 

* Constitution of man, 534. 

Consummation of the priest, 341. 

Controversies; ridiculous, 171. 

Co-operation of congregation, 27, 

. 31, 372. 

• Cope; the, 437; flow of force 

through, 441; the Syon, 439; 
use of the, 489; when worn, 

438. 

Corporal; the, 420. 

€or|>us Christ!, 488. 

Cotta; the, 432. 

Couliterparts of physical objects, 
179. 

Creatures ; subhuman, 56. 

Creed; the, 125; effect of the, 
126. , * 

Cremation, 528. 

. Crosier; th^ 194, 365, 470, 497; 
action o4> the, 475; the Greek, 
472; tjtree kinds of, 471. 

Cross; the Archbishop’s, 473; a 
miniature creed, 55 ; the pec- 
toral, 191, 365, 367, 465, 497; 
sign of the, 55, 123, 265, 277; 


! as a symbol, the, 55, 366; the 
i use of the, 56. 
i Grosses; the Ray, 192, 389, 442. 
1 Crucifix to be avoided, 416. 

! Cuirass at baptism, 259. 

I Cult of; Mithra, 215; our Lady, 

* 201 . 

I Cults; feminine, 215. 

• Cup and the laity, 238. 

i DAILY BREAD, 216, 220. 

I Dalmatic; the, 333, 4§5. 
i Danger of asceticism, 76. 
i Deacon; development of, 321; 

; powers of the, 300; and sub- 
deacon, the, 69, 71, 95, 456, 

: 489; work of the, 119, 124, 

1 380. 

I Dead; burial of the, 504; life of 
the, 513; not far away, 511. 

; Death; children after, 519; facts 
about, 511; life after, 504; no 
j mystery, 504; and sleep, 506; 
i suffering after, 515, 

Definition of sin, 80, 81. 

Degrading conceptions of God, 79. 
Deity; jealous tribal, 78. 

Deliver us from evil, 217, 221. 
Demagnetization, 896. 

Descent of the Monad, 228. 
Development; of intuition, 363; 

; of priest, 323; of deacon, 321. 

; Devices for saving energy, 426. 

I Devil; the, 255. 

> Devotion, 93; of the angels, 153; 

mediaeval, 391 ; of the priest, 
i 315; results of, 28; spire of, 
28, 30, 67; types of, 27. ^ 

Diaeonate; the, 321, 329. 

Didache; the, 283. 

Different kinds of force, 440. 
Directing Angel; the, 150, 155, 
161, 165, 168, 176, 188, 245., 
246, 248. 

Distribution of force, 160. 

Divine experiment; the, 79. 
Divine; life outpoured, 213; ser- 
vice, meaning of, 1,5; spark, 
the, 44, 506, 518, 537, 547. 
Division of; the energy, 162; 

man, the threefold, 44, 

Dominus vobiscum. 43. 

Doorkeeper; Order of, 292. 
Double; appearance of the, 536. 
Duties of; deacon, 119, 124, 330 
subdeacon, 327. 

EAST; TORHING TO THE, 128. 
Eastern Church; the, 289, 281, 
Ecclesiastical csolours, 408. 
Economy of; Christ’s plan, 306; 

, force, 14, 67, 133, 164. 

* Edifice; building of the, 100, 152, 
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153 ; end of the, 245 ; Eucha,ris- I 
tic. 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 31, 63, | 
153; foundation of, 62; mental | 
matter in, 112. i 

Effect of; Anglican chant, 41; i 
baptism, 260, 270; bells, 394:1 
colour, 409; communion, 235; j 
consecration, 34; the creed i 
126; Eucharist, 15; fear, 26. 
60, 106, 204; force upon per- 
son, 163; Gloria in e^ccelais, 
•iss^s. . . Qregorian tones, . 40 ; re- 

forniatioif,<'20; th'ought, 253; 

Ego or soul ; the, 44. 320, 505 
547 ; Monad horerlng oyer, 
214, 215. 

Egypt; mysteries of, 102, 239; 

religion of Ancient, 21. 

Electron; the, 533. 

Elements ; are magical imple- 
ments, 223 ; oblation of the, 
,130. 

Elemental ; the karmic, 252, 

Elevation of the chalice, 196, 

Elevation; of Host, 194; the 
minor. 215. 

Elves, 96. 

Emotion; rush of, 543. 

Emotions intensified by nature 
spirits, 57. 

Energy; division of the, 162; sav- 
ing devices. 426; vital, 29. 

Ephphatha, 257. 

Episcopal ring: the, 191, 366. 

367, 469, 497. 

Episcopate; the, 351, 

EpiJstle; the, 114. 

Eucharist; Angel of the, 49, 61, 
69, 100, 118, 128, 146, 150, 
152; Anglican, 24, 107, 154; as 
an opportunity, 17 ; Symbolism 
of, 197; a symbol, 16, 196; 
effect of, 15; the first, 48; the 
Holy, 15, 440, 478; institution 
of, 48; intention of the, 18, 
45, 165; Tjow and High. 23, 65, 
69, 95, 97, 150, 205; music of, 
32; shortened form of. 51, 71, 
98, 127, 132, 140. 141, 142, 158, 
173, 206, 211, 222. 231; what 
it is, 11, 13. 

Eucharistic; edifice, 18, 19, 22, 
23. 24, 31, 63, 153; sacrifice, 
170. 

^ucharistesomen, 145. 

Evening communion usrie'^*?. 200. 

. ..Eril;...,ideliTer .us - .from,, .^ 1 %. ,22.3,'. 
‘ution, Ifi; angelic* 



FACULTIES OF THE SOUL 9 
10, 509, 539. ’ ' 

Faith; acts of, 502. 

Fanons; the, 463. 

Fasting communion, 241. 

Fe^r: sad results of, 26, 60, 106 

204. 

Fellow- workers with God, 16. 

Feminine cults, 215. 

Fiddle-back chasuble; the, 448. 

Field; a magnetic, 94, 119, 136. 

Fire; use of, 418. 

First Ray; angel of the, 151; 
benediction, 247, 280. 

Five-fold man; the, 207. 

Floor; laying of the, 64, 

Food; consecrated, 17. 

Foot-pace; the, 408. 

Force; augmentation of, 194; 
centre at top of head, 361; 
centres in the body, 257, 264; 
a channel of, 304; different 
kinds of, 440 ; distribution of 
the, 160; economy of, 14, 67, 
133, 154; effect of, 163; flow- 
ing through cope, 441; given, 
amount of, 161; the reality of, 
164; of a Ray, the, 467; reser- 
voir of .spiritual, 15; at Ves- 
pers, 480, 486. 

Forces; classifleation of, 184, 
186, 187, 188, 203. 225; inter- 
play of, 191; living, 209; re- 
action of, 498. %v 

Forgive our trespasses. 217, 220. 

Forgiveness of sins. 78. 

Form; the Eucharistic, 18, 19, 22, 
23, 24, 31, 63. 153; at Low 
Celebration, 118. 

Forms; built by hymn. 35; made 
by music, 30; thought, 19. 

Formation; of the howls, 103; 
of the pavement, 63. 

Formula ; a primary. 146. 

Foundation of the edifice, 62. 

Freedom; of belief, 115, 127; a 

life of, 514, 

Freemasons, 26. 

Frontal; the altar. 408. 

Function of the candles, 416. 

Functions of vestments, 480. 

GEORGE V, KING, 167. 

Germs; good and evil, 251, 256. 

Gift; a wegafirous, 493. 

Girdle; the, 443. 446. 

Gloria in excelsie, 1085 204; ef- 
fect of, 110. # 

Gloria Patri; the, 41, ^ 

Gloves; the Bishop's. 369. 

GIpw of tho Host, 183, 490. 

Aic itoeferrsy' l21. '• v •. 
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God; the attention of, 80; degrad- 
ing conception of, 79; fellow- 
workers with, 16; the grace of, 
302, 455; made man in His 
image, 261, 317; three aspects 
• of, 228, 261 ; works economic- 
ally, 67. 

God's plan for man, 10, 209. 

Good and evil germs, 251, 256. 
Gospel; the, 114, 120; the Last, 
, 248. 

Gospels; hook of, 368; not his- 
torical, 121, 

Gothic; architecture, 26; chasuble, 
448. 

Grace of God; the, 302, 455; 

reality of, 65. 

Gradines, 415. 

Gradual; the, 116, 118. 

Great White Brotherhood; the, 
143, 172, 247, 252. 

Greece; civilization of, 75. 
Gregorie; John, quoted, 218. 
Gregorian tones; effect of, 40. 
Gremial; the, 276, 344. 

Grounds of belief, 504. 

Guardian angel; a, 253. 

HAGIOSCOPE; THE, 386. 
Handmade vestments, 392. 
Harmony, 92. 

Head; force centre at top of, 361. 
Heaven; the hosts of, 148; the 
kingdom of, 143 ; -life, con- 
sciousness of, 173; a rational, 

Hell theory; the, 507; truth about, 
513, 517. 

Helpers; human, 162. 

Hierarchy; the Great, 247, 

High and liow celebration, 22, 65, 
69, 95, 97, 150, 205. 

Holy Eucharist, 15, 440, 478; 

- Symbolism of, 197; what it is, 
11, 18, 

H<dy of holies, 94, 119. 

Holy; Orders, origin of, 282, 286; 

unction, 381; water, 38, 396. 
Homage; to Bishop, 371; to the 
King, 277. 

Hoi^anna, 157. 

Host; breaking of the, 225; eleva- 
tion of the, 194; radiance of 
the, 183, 490; what it may 
touch, 421. 

Hosts of heaven; the,# 148. 

How to cense the altar, 90. 
Human; helpers, 162; sun, a, 
236. ♦ 

Humeral weil; the, 456, 457, 491; 
496. 

Hymn; the closing, 499; forms 
built by, 35. 

Hypocritical exaggerations, 75. 
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IDEAL CHURCH; AN, 385. 

Ignorance; work done in, 226. 

Image of God; the, 261, 317. 

Images; magnetized, 227. 

Implements of magic, 223. 

Importance; of baptism, 256; of 
names, 54. 

Imposition; the second, 340, 
342; the .silent, 337, 339. 

Incense, 34, 86, 87, 96, 485, 489; 
angels of the, .96, 137; the 

blessing of, 87; use of, 86 f" 

value of, 34. • 

Indulgence, dangerous, 76. 

Initiations, 247, 252. 

Initiator; the One, 247. 

Inner light, 298. 

Inner side; of life, 9; of mar- 
riage, 378. 

Inspiration; verbal, 115. 

Institution of the Eucharist, 48. 

Intention; of Eucharist, 18, 45, 

165; of the priest, the, 314. 

Interplay of forces, 191, 

Interpretation of Lord’s prayer, 
219. 

Interval between diaconate and 
priesthood, 384. 

lutinctlon, 239. 

Intoxication, 85. 

Introit; the, 99. 

Intuition; development of, 363. 

Invention; a new, 227. 

Invocation; of Angels, 30, 49, 

147; meaning of the, 54. 

Isis; worship of, 215, 

Ite miastt est, 244. 

JEALOUS TRIBAL DEITY, 7f, 

Jehovah, 78. 

Jewels; the altar, 191, 193: of 
the Rays, 406, 407, 466, 473. 

Jewish notions, 78. 

Jinarajadasa ; C,, quoted, 219. 

Joy; necessity of, 61. 

Judaism, 215.: 

KALAMA 8UTTA, 549. 

Karma, 86. 

Karmic elemental; the, 252. 

King; His Majesty the, 167; 
Edward YI, Mass ol, 19 ; 
homage to the, 277. 

Kingdom; of the angels, 148; of 
heaven, the, 143. 

Kingship; principle of, 167. 

Knowledge; advantage of, 334. 

Kyrie eleifioft, 103, 102; in Eng- 
lish Church, 107; spires of the, 
104. 

LADY; -OUR, 224; cult Of, 201. 

Laity; co-operation of, 27, 31, 

372; and the cup, the, 238. 
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Lamp; tTie sanctuary, 

Landmarks ; remove not tke, 346* 
Large and ■sm’all congregations, 
66 . 

Last Gospel; the, 248. 

Latent principles, 320. 

Lauds, 478. 

Laying of the floor, 64. 

Layman; baptism by, 262. 
Lavabo, 139. 

not into temptation, 217, 

221 . 

Lesser angels; the, 236. 

^Ljet us pray," 47. 

Life; after death, 504; of free- 
dom, a, 514; inner side of, 9. 
Light; the inner, 298. 

Link; between soul and person- 
ality, 331; breaking of the, 
159. 

Linking; of the oblations, the, 
135, 142; of principles, 320, 
321, 322, 324. 

Litany: the, 326; of Loreto, 487. 
Little Chapter; the, 480. 

Liturgy; Anglican, 107; meaning 
of, 16; objects of new, 25. 
Liturgies; various, 48. 

"^tiives ; successive, 44. 

Living; Christ, the, 172, 194; 
forces, 209. 

Locking a talisman, 243. 

Logos; sacrifice of the, 534. 

Lord; the consciousness of our, 
173, 187. 

Lord^s prayer; the, 216: origin 
of the, 218; beautiful interpre- 
t%tion of, 219. 

Low Celebration, 65, 118, 205. 
Lunette; the, 423. 

MAGIC OF THE CHURCH, 226. 
Magical implements; elements are, 
223. 

Magnetic; field, a, 94, 119, 136; 

radiation from church, 14, 
Magnetized; images, 227; oils, 
259. 

Magnificat, 483. 

Major Orders; the, 300. 

Making of the tube, 175, 210, 
Man; constitution of, 534; the 
five-fold, 207 ; image of God, 
261, 317; principles of, 545, 
547 ; a spirit, 10, 537 ; three- 
- fold division of, 44; vehicles! of, 
82 . . ! , 

Man; visible and invisible, 542. 

' ' Kshlfi^tetat^oh; r ‘threefold,- 

uiim-'rM., ■.ii’j iL. 



Marriage ; before noon, 380 ; 

inner side of, 378. 

Marriages; second, 380. 

Mass; of King Edward TI, 19; 
the Roman, 24; in Sicily, the, 
184, 490. < 

Master and pupil, 174. 

Material of vestments, 433. 
Matrimony, 373. 

Matter; several kinds of, 509, 
528, 532, 533. 

Meaning of ; Amen, 41 ; Divine 
service, 15; the invocation, 54; , 
liturgy, 16; religion, 21. 
Mediaeval devotion, 391. 

Meditation; private, 228. 
Melchizedek; Order of, 228. 

Melody; a traditional, 146. 

Mental; body, the, 543; matter 
in edifice, 112. 

Message of the Future; the, 221, 
Middle; Ages, the, 226; path, the, 
76. ■■ ■ ' ■ 

Ministers of the celebrant, 70. 
Minor Benediction; the,' 43, 98, 
111, 119. 128, 144, 230, 242, 

244, 249, 370; object of, 40. 
Minor; elevation, the, 215; 
Orders, 288. 

Miracle; no such thing as, 181. 

Misconceptions; crude, 78. 

Missa cantata, 69, 119. 

Mithra; cult of, 215, 

Mitre; the, 368, 461; inner use 
of, 462; three kinds of, 462. 
Moment of consecration, 451, % 

Monad; the, 44, 89, 222, 317, 

, 547; descent of the, 228; 
hovering over ego, 214, 215, 
Monogenes, 109. 

Monstrance; the, 423* 494. 
Morse; the, 439. | 

Mosque at Cairo, 110. 

Mourning is wrong, 522. 

Mozzetta; the, 459. 
Muhammadanism, 215. 

Munda cor meum, 118. * 

Music; advantage of, 69; -angels, 
the, 69, 96; elaborate, 31; of 
the Eucharist, 32 ; must ]?e 
simple, 32. 

Musical forms, 30. ^ • 

Mysteries; the ancient, 17, 267; 
Egyptian, 102, 239. . ; , 

NAMES; IMPORTANCE OP, 54. 
National A»them; the, 167. 
Natural body; the, 44,-537. 
Nature-spirits, 56, 57, 5^, 96, 253. 
Natures of Christ; the ’^wo, 285. 

I' of asperges, ♦»34; :of 
ioy», .61 ; ‘ of one-pointedness, 40. 
pos itive, 225, 

.outpouring upon, 
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New; invention, a, 227; liturgy, 
objects of, 25. 

Nirvanic plane; the, 222. 

Noon; celebration before, 200; 
^ marriage before, 380. 

^Notions; Jewish, 78. 

^ 0 SALOTARIS HOSTIA, 489. 

Obedience; canonical, 346, 350. 
Object; of 'Bucharistic .service, 

* IS; of salutation of peace: 231. 
Objects of new liturgy, 25. 

*■ Objective side of religion, 13. 
Oblation; of the elements, 130; 
censing the, 134; linking of 
the, 135, 142. 

Observations in Sicily, 1S4. 490. 
Occult chemistry, 534. 

Offerings; ancient, 129; the 
Bishop’s, 368. 

Offertorium; the, 129, 

Office hymn; the. 479. 481. 

Oils; magnetized, 259. 

Older religions individual, 226. 
One Initiator; the, 247. 
One-pointedness ; necessity of, 

■ . 40. 

One though broken, 229, 
Onlyhegotten ; the. 109. 

Opening; canticle, the, 59; of the 
centres, 257. 

Operation; a psychic surgical, 
821. 

Opportunity; for choir, 33; for 
^ clairvoyance, 372; Eucharist as 
an,. 17.. ■ ■ ■ . 

Order of; acolyte, the, 297: 
A cleric, the, 289; doorkeeper, 

M the, 292; exorcist, the, 29.5: 

jf Mctchizedek, 228; reader, the, 

■ ■ 293 ; Ah© .sacraments, 272.. 

~ Ordered service, 93. 

. Orders; of angels, nine, 149: 

# holy, 282, 286; the major, 300; 
minor, 288. 

Ordinary; the. 168. 

Orjlination; Anglican, 347, 359: 

anointing at, 344, 360, 362: 

♦signs of the, 357: times for, 

351; two aspects of, 309. 

Olfientation of Church, 389. 

Origen, 121. 

Origin; of holy orders, 282. 286; 
of T^ord’s prayer, 218; of 

unction, 381. ^ 

Original sin, 25J. 

Orphreys, ^38, 449, 451. 

Our Lada» 224.. 

Outline^ of ceremony given by 
Christ, 47, ■ 

Outpouring; upon th© neighbour- 
hood, 225; over people, 218, 
Outpourings; special, 411, 


PALL; THE, 420. 

Pallas Athene; worship of, 215. 
Paraclete ; the, 414. 

Parson; the, 323. 

Paschal candle; the, 418. 

Pastoral staff; the, 470. 

Paten ; the, 419 ; symbology of, 

222 . 

Paternoster; the, 216; beautiful 
interpretation of, 219; origin 
of the, 218. 

Path; the middle, 76. m mm 

Paul; testimony of lift, 336. 
Pavement; formation of the, 63. 
Peace; the salutation of, 230, 
231. 

Pectoral cross; the, 191, 365, 

367, 465, 497; use of, 467. 
Peevish prejudices, 426. 

People; censing of the. 138 ; com» 
munion of, 235. 

Peregrinatio, 478. 

Person; effect of force upon, 163. 
Persona a mask, 323. 

Personal testimony, 163, 

Physical objects; counterparts of, 
179. 

Pilgrimages, 403. 

Pituitary body, 343. # 

Plane; nirvanic or atmic, 222. X 
Pledges of the Bishop, 353. 

Pliny, 478. 

Politics and the church, 301, 351. 
Positive and negative, 225, 

Power; words and signs of, 53. 
Powers of a; Bishop, 138, 801, 
324; deacon, 300; priest, 301, 
309. 

Postcommunio, 243. ♦ 

Praise; ascription of, 496. 

Prayer ; beautiful interpretation 

of the Lord’s, 219; book of 
1552, 19; of consecration, the, 
158; the Lord’s, 216; origin of 
the Lord’s, 218, 

Predella; the, 408. 

Preface; the, 147, 

Prefaces; proper, 148. 

Prejudices; peevish, 426. 

Preparation of the channel, 174. 
Presence; Angel of the, 149, 175, 
177, 179, 183, 189, 190, 203, 
207, 208. 210, 417, 451; the 
real, 182, 

Presiding Bishop; the, 168. 

Priest ; becomes representatiy®, 
212; consummation of the, 341;;^ 
development of the, 323; devo- 
tion of the, 315; intention, of 
the, 314; linked with Christ, 
262, 316, 323. 430; powers of 
the, 301, 309; privileges of the, 
336. 

Priests must be men, 201. 



345 the, 335; tool 

Primary formula; a I4fi 
Prime, 501. ' 

Primitive symbolism, 266. 
Principle of kingship 167 
latent, 320* * 

sis, 547!''- 

Private^ meditation, 228 

34 . 

^ Purgatory, 517. 

Purificator; the, 420. 

Pyx; the, 422. 

radiance of the host, 183, 

Radiation from Church: mar.o.t.v i 


linking 

of man, 


of ancient Egypt, 2 I; 
+T?i' o- V objective side 
the Samte 215; Seien- 
5, tne Vaishnavite. 215 
second-Ray, 215. 
of confirmation, 281 
tire; priest becomis, 
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craments. ' 


367, 469, 407 . AT, 

„ 374, 375, 878 ’ -wedding, 
^od of power; thp qac 

Roman Mass; th^ ’2I ' 
i^ood screen; the 

R^rbish’^h”'' dis -** 

R.O. ‘ie. 204. • 

484.° ®®"®dict; the, 478, 


SABAOTH, 152 

Sacrament; what it t r 

Sacraments; order* (S tht°’ 
T'aiidity of, 310 

Sacred lore; volumes of the, 115, 
Christ, the, 172 193 

q?"~® hell; the, 156. 

SainTi'ro? 

Sawf'°” ,?f. the!*^143, 

religion; the, 215 
Salutation of peace, 230 231 
Salvator Mundi, 507 ’ 

feancta sanctia, 215* 

Sanctus ; the, 15i 
Sanctuary lamp; the, 416 
1 “ degli Eremiti 106 

Church of, 23 ^ 

iofenjr 9^ ‘of® of.-476. 

owejice, yd , of colours, the dno 
Sci^entific religion, 508. ’ 

leaf“thlR®“i?’ 2®9. 

seal, the Bishop’s, 469. % 

^01® at, 

v„ marriages, 380- Rev 

benediction, the 24fi • ^ 

gions, 215. ' ^^^V-Kay reli-^' 

gecreta; the, 142, 

Selfletssness necessary, 522. 

Senses; spiritual, 528! 

Separation of sexes, 71 
Sequence; the 117 
Seraph; a, 254. 

.the burial, 523; meaning 

, of the,l66"*407®'466^i7'3“’^*’’ 
Iw®’ of the. 71. 

Shape of Eucharistic^ edifice, 23, 
Shortened; Eucharist, •object of. 

n; 98°T2 ^,*i‘ 32! 

3.73, 206, 211, 222 ^ 

t«”y ' thTJg 51 

sieily, the Maas m, 184, 490. 
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Sign of the Cross; the, 55. 123, 1 Sursnm Corda. 145, 340. 

265, 277; value of the, 58. 1 Sylph; a, 253, 211. 

■.Sign : of. power ; the, 53. ■ 1 Symbolism; of .the ■ Bueharist, i.6, 

Signs of ordination; the, 357, j 196, 197; of the cross, 55, 366; 

Silent imposition, 337, 339. \ primitive, 266; of stole, 332; 

*^ilver star; the, 247. i of vestments, 430, 435. 

^^iinple music necessary, 32. i Symbology of the paten, 222. 
f Sin; definition of, 80, 81; original, Symbols; reverence for, 122, f| 
251. Syon cope; the, 439. 

Singing; antiphonal, 64. 

^ Sins; forgiveness of, 78. TABBED AOLE ; THE, 415. 

■r' •'.■■".Sleep '.'and ■ death, 50.6. ■■ Tact, ..92,: ■. , ■. 

^Society for Psychical Research, Talisman; locking a, 

508, 536. Tantum Ergo, 494. 

Somatic and spiritual Christianity, Teacher; the World, 235. 

122, Teaching of the Lord Buddha; 

Song Celestial; the, 510. the, 76, 81, 548. 

Sorrow a mistake, 521. Te Beum, laudamus, 370, 442, 481, 

Soul; or ego, the, 44, 320, 505, 483, 485, 524; authorship of, 

547 ; and his vehicles, 251, 484. 

528; faculties of the, 9, 10; and Telepathy, 543. 
personality, link between, 331. Temptation, 256, 296; lead us 

Spark; the divine, 44, 506, 518, not into, 217, 221. 

537, 547. Tersanctus, 152. 

Special outpourings, 411. Testimony; clairvoyant, 317; per- 

Spectroscope; the, 540. sonal, 163. 

Spheres; concentric, 498. •.n, T heft, 85. 

Spire of devotion, 28, 30, 67. Thought* edifice ; Eucharistic, 18, _ 

Spires of the Kyrie, 104. 19, 22, 23. 24, 31, 63, 153;* 

Spirillae, 338. 532. ^ why necessary, 25. 

Spirit; man is a, 10, 537; in Thought; effect of, 253; form 

man, the, 44; the Triple, 222, of the Christ, a, 189; forms, 

261, 317, 320. 19; transference, .543. 

Spirits; the seven, 404, Thought forms, 22, 28. 

^iritual; body, the, 44, 506, 610, Three aspects; the, 228; of 0od, 
^537; force, economy of, 14, 67, 228, 261; of spirit, 320, 

133, 154; force like electricity, Threefold; division of man, 44; 

66; force, reservoir of, 15; manifestation, 211, 317. 

% senses, 628; world, the, 222. Thumb; use of the, 123. * 

m Sponsor: responsibilities of, 268. Thurifer; the, 138. 

r Btaff; the pastoral, 470. Times for ordination. 351. 

^ Star; the silver, 247. Titles of the clergy, 301, 

Stole; the, 432; how worn, 434; Tools of the; Bishop, 365, 367; 

* > symbolism of, 332. priesthood, 345; subdeacon, 328. 

♦ Stream of evolution, 81. Tract; the, 117. 

Sirength, 92, Traditional melody; a, 146. 

Structure; the Eucharistic, 18, Transubstantiation, 179, 195. 

22, 23, 24, 31, 63, 153. Trespasses; forgive our, 217, 220, 
isubdeacon; and deacon, 69. 71, Tribal deity, 78. 

>•05, 456, 489; duties of a, 327; Triple Spirit; the, 222, 261, 317, 

tools of a, 328. 320, 

Subdiaconate ; the, 324. Trisagion, 152, 156. 

Subhuman creatures, 56. Troth-plight; the, 375. 

Subsidiary centre; a, 236. Tube; making of the, 175, 210- 

Siibstance and accident, 182. Tunicle; the, 328, 455, 

Subtle body; the, 44,* Turning to the east, 128. , 

Successive lives, 44. Two natures of Christ; the, 235. 

Succession^ the apostolic, S06, Types of; angels, 162; devotion, 

311, sm. 27; the seven, 404. 

■Suffering: after death, 515. 

Sun; a human, 236. UHCTIOK; HOLY, 381; orig-inof. 

Supererogation; works of, 805. 381. 

Surgical operation; a psychic, 321. 0nfermented wine, 132. 

Surplice; the, 428. tTnleavened bread, .132. 




